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INTRODUCTION 

The  joint  meetings  of  the  associations  representing  the  various 
branches  of  Pennsylvania's  agriculture  and  animal  industry  made  things 
hum  at  Harrisburg  January  24th  to  27th,  1911.  The  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dairy  Union  and  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Association  all  met 
at  the  same  time  and  brought  out  a  crowd  that  was  handled  with  some 
difficulty  on  account  of  its  size. 

The  Corn  Show  was  not  the  largest  that  has  been  held  by  the  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association,  but  the  corn  averaged  much  better  than  ever 
before.  There  were  few  inferior  specimens.  About  150  entries  were 
shown..  The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  also  made  several  exhibits 
of  corn  with  records  of  production  attached. 

The  eastern  corn  growers  scored  this  year  over  the  western,  getting 
away  with  both  championship  cups.  The  department  of  feeding  stuffs  was 
on  hand  with  its  exhibit,  and  also  the  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,  which  showed  among  other  things  specimens  of  carcasses  with 
various  diseases.  The  Stallion  Board  presented  an  exhibit  of  charts  show- 
ing the  location  of  pure-bred  stallions,  and  also  a  display  of  photographs 
of  great  horses.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  on  exhibition  its  latest 
improved  live  stock  car.  Considerable  of  the  prize-winning  corn  went 
direct  to  the  National  Corn  Show  at  Columbus  for  competition  there. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  best  had  to  be  left  behind  because  no  classi- 
fication was  provided  for  it  at  Columbus. 

The   Stock  Show. 

About  four  carloads  of  live  stock,  with  a  number^  of  express  consign- 
ments in  addition,  made  up  a  show  that  for  quality  it  would  be  hard  to 
excel.  Practically  all  types  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  were  repre- 
sented by  specimens  of  exceptional  merit.  The  live  stock  demonstrations 
were  extremely  popular  and  those  who  gave  them  were  kept  on  their 
feet  a  long  time  answering  questions.  The  exhibition  was  not  confined  to 
breeding  animals  but  included  a  prime  steer  and  a  common  one,  shown  by 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  These  specimens  were  killed  immediately 
after  the  demonstration  on  foot  and  their  carcasses  used  in  a  meat  demon- 
stration later  in  the  week.  The  same  was  true  of  the  fat  hog.  The  prime 
steer  dressed  about  64  and  the  barrow  almost  85  per  cent.  The  following 
breeders  furnished  live  stock  free  of  charge  for  the  demonstrations: 
Vance  C  McCormick,  Harrisburg,  Percherons;  A.  R.  Van  Tassel,  Dubois, 
Morgan  horses;  M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy,  Guernseys;  John  Y.  Boyd, 
Harrisburg,  Holsteins;  White  Horse  Farm,  Paoli,  Jerseys,  Shropshires  and 
Berkshires;  Willoughby  Farms,  Gettysburg,  Berkshires;  J.  B.  Henderson, 
Burgettstown,  Dorsets;  James  Blair,  Hartstown,  Hampshires;  J.  F.  Lantz, 
Glenmore,  Shropshires;  W.  A.  McCoy  &  Sons,  Mercer,  Southdowns;  John 
P.  Crozer,  Upland,  mule-foot  hogs;  Pennyslvania  State  College,  Angus, 
Shorthorns,  Chester  White  hogs  and  Delaine  sheep. 

CORN  AWARDS. 
Prof.    F.   D.   Gardner,   State   College,   Pa.,   Judge.  ^ 

Yellow  Dent— 1st,  Pusey  Cloud,  Kennett  Square;  2d,  George  W. 
Eisiminger,  Waynesburg;  3rd,  Ephraim  Kerr,  Ickesburg;  4th,  George  G. 
Strosnider,  Waynesburg;  5th,  Jesse  L.  Eisiminger,  Waynesburg;  6th,  J.  A. 
Smyser,  Dillsburg;  7th,  Norman  Miller,  Marion;  8th,  Harry  B.  Herr, 
Lancaster;  9th,  M.  T.  Phililps,  Pomeroy;  10th,  Burton  Bayard,  Waynes- 
White  Capped  Yellow  Dent— 1st,  Harry  B.  Herr,  Lancaster;  2d,  Mil- 
ton Mendenhall,  Mendenhall;  3d,  D.  J  .Herr,  Refton;  4th  and  5th,  George 
W.  and  Charles  A.  Row,  Yardley;  6th,  A.  T.  Holman,  Millerstown;  7th  and 
9th,  William  Fisher,  Clarks  Mills;  8th,  A.  C.  Cohick,  Linden;  10th,  B.  B. 
Brubaker,  New  Holland. 

White  Dent— 1st,  J.  H.  Stein,  Greencastle;  2d,  E.  G.  Cloud,  Kennett 
Square;  3rd,  C.  P.  Orndoff,  Waynesburg;  4th  and  6th,  S.  E.  Musselman, 
Allen;   5th,   Samuel   Faust,  Obelisk;  7th,   G.  A.  Trimmer,  Mechanicsburg; 
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Ch\S"lO^"  S^p'^S^ittf'^^^"'"  w^'   \^'   B«"J«'"in   Sharpless,   West 
v,nesrer,   lutn,  tl    t.  bmith  &  Son,  Wycombe  Station. 

_     Ninety-Day   Type-1  St    Pusey   Cloud,   Kennett   Square;    2d,    Jos     T 

Flemmg    Belleville;  3rd  and  9th,  W.  F.  Vallerchamp,  New  Berlhi-  4th  and 

8th,   Post   Bros.,   West   Alexander;   Sth,   Paul   Trimmer,    Lisburn"'  6th   Ind 

burg.  Trimmer,    Mechanicsburg;    10th,   Lee   L.   Trimmer,   Mechanics- 

Southeastern  Type— 1st,  Clarence  Mellinger,  Ronk;  2d    C   W    Mohler 
Myerstown;  3rd    Milton  Mendelhall,  MendenhaU;  Sth,  D    C  Whidle    West 
7th' Wiimer'/°T    P'-^^^e,  West  Chester;  6th,  George  S.  Kauffroth,  Gap 
/th,   Wilmer  A.  Twining,  Wycombe;  8th,  Harry  B    Herr    Lanrast^r-  Oth 
Joseph  G.  Williams    West  Chester;  ioth.'s.  E.  MusseVma,;.  AUen         '     *  ' 

Flint— 1st  FA.  Snyder,  Pittston;  2d,  Peter  R.  Boltz,  Lebanon;  3rd 
George  W  and  Charles  A.  Row,  Yardley;  4th,  John  Smith;  Sth.  Mary  A 
Boltz     Lebanon;    6th,    H.    J.    Gulden,    Bendersville;    7th    and    8  h,    James 

K.-n^n^'^M  r'*^''nT=  ^'^'  ^^'^""^  ^'°'-  Pl^^«^"t  Mount;   10th    MM 
Kendall,    McConnellsburg. 

Grange  Exhibit— 1st,  Corn  Growers'  Association  of  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware^ counties,    Pomona    No.    3;   2d,    Bunker   Hill    Grange    1368,    Lebanon 

Dent^"^^"^  ^^^^^'^^^  Exhibit— Pusey     Cloud,     Kennett     Square,     Yellow 

•  Q^?!,""^  Champion  Ear-Clarence  Mellinger,  Ronk,  Yellow  Dent,  shown 
in  Southeastern  class. 

CORN  YIELD  CONTEST 

In  this  contest  yield  counted  70  points,  corn  at  the  annual  show  5 
points,  economy  of  production  20  points  and  the  report  5  points  The 
score  was:  ^  ^  •     ^     ^ 

T7  T^^u^v^'^'o^.'^;^''^  P*"^^^  winners  in  the  Corn  Contest:  1st,  Samuel 
l^aust  Obelisk;  2nd  C.  W.  Mohler,  Myerstown;  3rd,  G.  Martin  Cloud,  Ken- 
nett Square;  4th,  John  M.  H.  Wisefi  New  Bloomfield;  Sth,  Lewis  P.  Sat- 
terthwaite  &  Bro  Fallsington;  6th,  G.  A.  Trimmer,  Mechanicsburg;  7th, 
Peter  Cruise,  Rushland.  &»         » 

• Relative  Rank  on  Basis  of  100  for  Best  or  for  Perfect 

—  *^ 

4       -^^         ■^.         o    8^S      8-      >•« 

^i s "^  ^  >*  U     W  OS     ■   < 

1st— Samuel    Faust    20        10,030        iMO        90        95  90 980 

i'^A'r    ^-  }^°^^r  y-  ^^  7,825  78.0         ..         90  70        761 

3rd— G.   Martm   Cloud....   14  6,570  65  5       100        9";        inn        74» 

.,.      r-^A^'?:. ^^^  5,325  53.1        93        80  70        613 

7!u     S'    "^^  J"."''"^'' ^^^  4,230  42.2        88        90  70        55*4 

7th-,Peter   Cruise    35  4,088  40.8         . .         95  60        5016 

PENNSYLVANIA  WINS  AT  COLUMBUS. 

Pennsylvania   won   the   Zone   Sweepstakes    for   Yellow    Dent    class    in 
Eastern  Zone,  with  10  ears  exhibited  by  Pusey  Cloud,  of  Kennett  Square,  . 
fa.     bhe  also  won  Sweepstakes  in   same  zone  for  best  ear  of  dent  corn 
any  color,  with   ear  exhibited   by   Clarence   Mellinger,   of   Ronk    Pa      Bv 
special   request,   a   class    other   than    white   or   yellow   was   made    for   the 
Eastern  Zone  and  m  which  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  was  exhibited.    Penn- 

u•t"/^T"T?'^^^P?.*^^^^   ^^^   Eastern   Zone   in   this   class,   with    10  ears 
exhibited  by  Harry   B.   Herr,   Lancaster,   Pa.     We  lost  to   Maine  on  flint 

'"'"''"S^n;-.     S:^^""  f""^  ^'"^^^  ^^''  exhibits,  and  lost  to  Maryland  on  best  10 
ears  White  Dent  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 
Thursday  Afternoon,  1:30  P.  M. 

W.   C.   Norton  in  the   Chair. 

The   Chairman:     The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 
Before  we  enter  upon  the  program  for  the  afternoon  the   Chair  will 
announce  the  appointment  of  the  following  committees  on  behalf  of  the 
Live   Stock   Breeders'   Association: 
Committee  on  Resolutions — 

J.  H.  Reichert,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Prof.  H.   E.  Van  Norman,  State  College,  Pa. 
T.   D.   Harmon,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
H.   W.   Comfort,   Fallsington,   Pa. 
Committee  on   Nominations — 
M.   N.   Clark,  Claridge,   Pa. 
J.  E.  Dodge,  Narberth,  Pa. 
W.  A.  McCoy,  Mercer,  Pa. 
Auditing   Committee — 

Hon.   M.   P.   Shoemaker,   Greensburg,   Pa. 
James   Blair,  Hartstown,  Pa. 
The  Chairman:     The  first  subject  on  the  program  for  this  afternoon 
is   an   address    on   ''Co-operative    Breeding   Associations,"   by    Mr.    W.    F. 
Raven,  of  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Raven. 
Mr.  Raven:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association:  The  remarks  I  wish 
to  make  this  afternoon  in  regard  to  co-operative  breeding  associations,  I 
wish  you  all  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  stock 
that  I  am  talking  about  today.  We  endeavor  to  call  the  sinners,  not  the 
righteous,  to  repentance.  It  is  the  every-day  farmer  and  the  breeder 
that  uses  scrubs  and  grade  sires  in  his  flocks  and  herds.  Those  are  the 
men  that  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about. 

Mr.  Raven  then  presented  his  paper  as  follows: 

MICHIGAN   METHODS   OF  LIVE  STOCK  IMPROVEMENT   BY   A 

SYSTEM  OF  UP-GRADING 

By  W.  F.  Raven,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  galaxy  of  states  in  regard 
to  its  live  stock  industry.  Some  interesting  features  are  presented  in  a 
brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  live  stock  industry 
in  Michigan.  It  has  not  been  as  rapid  a»s  in  some  of  the  states  to  the 
westward  which  went  into  the  live  stock  business  a  few  decades  later, 
and  which  have  now  far  outstripped  us  in  the  number  of  cattle.  But  the 
natural  conditions,  as  the  pioneer  found  them  in  Michigan,  were  not 
suited  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  live  stock  business.  He  had  to 
produce  the  proper  conditions.  The  first  settlers  found  nearly  all  the 
surface  of  Michigan  covered  with  heavy  timber.     As  in  all  forest  regions. 
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the  forage  of  Michigan  was  scant  in  quantity  and  lacking  in  nutrition  for 

live  stock. 

The  land  had  to  be  cleared  before  forage  and  fodder  crops  could  be 
produced.     As   in  all   timbered   sections   the   settler  had  no   desire  to  own 
more    cattle    than    were    required    to    supply    the    immediate    needs    of   his 
family;  he  was  loath  to  feed  live  stock  the  cereals  which  were  produced 
on  lands  requiring  so  much  labor  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation.     During 
the  early  histories  of  the  state  the  energies  of  the   farmer  were   diverted 
to   other   lines   of  work  than   live   stock  production.     In    general,   we   find 
the  history  of  any  new  country,  that  far  more  attention  is  given  to  crop 
production.     This   has   been   particularly  true   of  the   Eastern  and    Central 
States,  while  the  reverse  has  been  true  of  the  far  West.     The  rich  virgin 
soil  responds  freely  at  first,  yielding  prolific  crops  of  a  variety  of  cereals 
possessed  of  high   commercial  value.     Finally,  however,  the  land  bec!ome 
less  and  less  productive;   the   farmer  begins  to  turn  his  attention  to  live 
stock  production.     Michigan  reached  its  zenith  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
which  was  the  cash  crop  (in  1884-1885)  in  the  southern  four  tiers  of  coun- 
ties, and  the  yields  of  that  cereal  began  to  lessen  the  State  over.     A  small 
minority  of  the  settlers  had  brought  with  them  good  cattle,  and  from  the 
first    had    kept    and    bred    improved    live    stock.     With    wheat,    the    money 
crop,  lessening  in  yield,  the  opening  of  the  newer  western  lands  decreased 
crop   values.     On   the   other  hand,   smuts,   rusts,   blights,   and   insect   pests 
of  various  kinds  began   to  appear,   materially  affecting  both   the   quantity 
and  quality  of  the  crops  produced.     These  conditions  demanded  the  keep- 
ing of  more  live  stock  on  the  farms  in  order  to  enrich  them  and  utilize 
to  better  advantage  those  crops  low  in  value  in  the  raw  state,  they  had 
to  be  manufactured  into  meat,  milk  and  wool  and  thus  many  were  led  into 
some  line  of  animal  production.     T  believe,  at  this  period   (1884-1885),  a 
majority    of   the    farmers    of    Michigan    began    growing    more    live    stock. 
There  were  a  few  places  in  the  State  where  a  dairying  had  been   carried 
on    from    the    earliest    settlement     (notably    in    Lenawee    County).      The 
southern  portion   of  the   State  had   in  many  instances  good  flocks  of  the 
merino  and   grade  merino   sheep  and   small  herds  of  good   cattle.     In   the 
first  attempts  to  improve  the  cattle  nearly  all  were  of  the  beef  type.^    This 
continued  until  the  low  price  of  beef  compelled  other  than  beef  sires  to 
be  used.     The  farmers  then  turned  their  attention  to  dairying  and  began 
to  improve  their   cattle  by  the  use  of  pure-bred   sires  on   the   grade  beef 
cows    (particularly   erade    Shorthorns).      This    system    continued   until    the 
Spanish-American   War.   when  beef  rose  in  price  until  there  was  a  good 
profit   in   growing  it.     Many  that  had   been   using  dairy   sires   changed   to 
beef  sires  and  bred  the  progeny  of  the  dairy  sire  to  the  beef  sire.     The 
indiscriminate  admixture  of  the  blood  of  the  various  breeds  has  been  one 
of  the  most   direct   causes   of  the  production  of  inferior   stock.     This   has 
not  been  restricted  to  the  breeds  within   the  beef  and    dairy  classes,   but 
includes    admixtures    of   the    blood    of    the    two    classes.     Another    potent 
force    tending   toward    the    production    of   inferior    cattle    in    Michigan^  is 
found  in  the  too  prevalent  use  of  the  grade  and  scrub  sire  and  the  saving 
of  calves  from  bulls  bred  to  females  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  freshen 
them   again.     The  lack   of  good   breeding  among  our  cattle  today  is  not 
due  to  the  lack  of  the  introduction  of  god  blood  at  an  earlv  date.     Short- 
horns were  brought  into  Michicran  in   1843,   Galloways  in   1854,  Herefords 
in  1864,  Aberdeen  Angus  in   1884,   Holsteins  and  Jersevs  were  also  intro- 
duced at  comparatively  early  dates.     The  records  of  Michigan  Fair  Asso- 
ciations from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  State  Fair  in  1849  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  an  unusua,l  activity  in  pedigreed  live  stock  breedincr 
was  manifested  in  the  earlier  days,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  so-called  breeders. 

The  initial  step  in  live  stock  breeding  for  improvement  confronting 
us  today  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one;  we  do  not  need  to  undertake  the 
establishment  of  new  breeds,  as  there  are  plenty  now  in  existence  to 
choose  from,  which  judiciously  chosen  will  respond  favorably  to  the  con- 
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ditions  to  which  they  are  adapted.  The  first  step  in  line  of  live  stock 
improvement  must  come  from  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of  admixing 
of  the  blood  of  various  breeds  and  of  using  grade  and  scrub  sires. 

It  would  seem  highly  desirable  that  some  form  of  co-operation  in 
breeding  methods  should  be  established  by  communities,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  joint  ownership  and  use  of  males  by  several  parties  rather  than 
one.  One  cannot  conceive  of  any  logical  reason  why  several  men  in  a 
community  could  not  form  a  co-partnership  in  the  ownership  and  use  of 
good  sires.  If  such  a  plan  could  be  followed  the  good  influence  of 
superior  sires  would  become  more  far-reaching  and  fewer  males  in  all 
would  be  needed  than  in  the  case  of  individual  ownership. 

Dean  Shaw  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  believing  that  some 
form  of  co-operation  in  the  ownership  and  use  of  pedigreed  sires  could  be 
made  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  such  an  association,  submitted  a 
recommendation  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  December,  1907, 
urging  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  college  to- 
ward the  development  of  co-operative  organizations  among*  the  breeders 
and  farmers  of  the  State,  designed  to  stimulate  live  stock  improvement. 
This  recommendation  was  accepted,  adopted  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment authorized  to  undertake  the  work.  In  the  organization  of  breeders' 
associations  in  Michigan  five  chief  aims  are  sought. 

1.  The  improvement  of  the  farmer  himself,  not  only  as  a  raiser  of 
stock,  but  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  business  man,  a  citizen  and  a  man. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  State  in  their 
productivity  and  uniformity.     Productive  ability  in  being  increased  by  the 

•   continued  use  of  prepetent  pure  bred  sires.     By  adopting  a  single  breed 
for  an  entire  locality,  buyers  are  attracted  and  a  local  market  created. 

3.  The  principle  and  spirit  of  co-operation  is  fostered  by  co-operat- 
ing in  the  purchase  and  use  of  breeding  stock,  the  farmer  learns  to  act  in 
unison  with  his  fellows  and  is  able  upon  occasion  to  extend  the  same 
principle  into  other  fields. 

4.  The  farmer  is  trained  in  business  organization  and  conduct.  Rural 
communities  are  conservative,  even  to  a  fault,  and  agriculture  is  seriously 
crippled  by  the  lack  of  business  methods  and  business  system. 

5.  The  improvement  of  the  grade  of  live  stock  kept  renders  possible 
the  further  increase  of  capital  upon  a  given  area,  and  is  one  more  factor 
in  increasing  the  possible  profits  from  the  farm.  Thus  far  in  Michigan, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  work  has  been  confined  to  cattle  and  the  first 
steps  were  taken  among  the  dairymen,  and  it  was  possible  to  reach  this 
class  easiest  through  the  creamery  condensary  and  cheese  factory  organi- 
zations and  patron  lists.  The  attention  of  the  stockman  and  farmer  was 
directed  to  the  plan  through  the  co-operation  of  the  State  press  and  the 
Field  Agent  has  been  working  in  those  districts  only,  in  which  his  services 
were  requested  by  the  people.  Before  taking  up  the  work  in  person  in  a 
given  field  copies  of  the  following  introductory  letter  were  sent  to  the 
patrons  of  the  creamery,  condensary,  cheese  factory  or  stockman  and 
farmers  of  the  locality,  viz: 

"Dear  Sir — The  Agriculture  Department  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  under- 
take special  work  in  this  State,  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  improvement 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  The  proposed  plan  embodies  a  vigor- 
ous offer  to  induce  farmers  and  stockmen  to  procure  and  use  pedigreed 
sires  rather  than  grades  and  scrubs.  This  plan  is  not  only  to  advocate 
the  individual  ownership  of  good  sires,  as  far  as  possible,  but  also  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  associations  for  th.e  joint  ownership  of 
males.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Field  Agent  in  charge  to  present  a 
practical  method  of  live  stock  improvement  to  individuals  and  gatherings 
of  farmers  and  breeders.  As  far  as  possible  he  will  furnish  information 
relative  to  the  description,  characteristics  and  adaptability  of  the  various 
breeds.  He  will  also  lend  assistance  personally  in  the  organization  oi 
associations   for  the  joint   ownership   of  sires  and   the  promotion   of  im- 
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proved  breeding.  Through  the  agency  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Associations,  lists  of  breeders  with  pure  bred  bulls  for  sale  can  also  be 
furnished.  If  you  are  personally  interested  in  live  stock  improvement  and 
are  willing  to  assist  in  interesting  the  people  of  your  community,  the 
services  of  the  Field  Agent  can  be  secured  without  cost  to  you  or  the 
people  you  may  succeed  in  interesting.  Details  of  work  will  be  given 
on  request.  Yours  very  truly, 

FIELD  AGENT  IN  CHARGE." 

When  requests  are  received,  the  Field  Agent  calls  upon  the  individual 
stock  owner,  looks  over  his  animals,  presents  the  co-operative  plan  of 
breeding  to  each  man  personally  and  secures  data  relative  to  the  follow- 
ing direct  questions,  viz:  (1)  How  many  cows  do  you  own?  (2)  What 
breed  or  combination  of  breeds  are  they?  (3)  What  were  they  bred  to 
last  year?  (4)  If  you  were  to  conclude  to  breed  them  to  pure-bred  sires 
continuously,  which  breed  would  you  prefer?  Where  the  owners  of  eighty 
or  more  cows  have  signified  a  preference  for  some  breed  the  Field  Agent 
then  endeavors  to  induce  the  owners  of  forty  or  more  cows  to  adopt  the 
same  breed,  thus  securing  sufficient  for  an  association  of  three  groups. 
The  individuals  are  then  invited  to  meet  at  some  suitable  place  to  discuss 
the  proposition  from  every  viewpoint. 

When  the  owners  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  common  cows  decide 
upon  some  particular  breed  from  which  to  select  males  for  improvement, 
then  an  association  may  be  formed.  This  particular  form  of  organization 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  cows  is  divided  into  three  groups  of 
forty  cows  each,  with  one  bull  for  each  group.  There  may  be  from  two^ 
or  three  to  seven  or  eight  men  in  each  group,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  herds,  or  there  may  be  more  groups  in  the  association  depending 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  people  of  the  community. 

Each  member  joining  an  association  is  required  to  sign  the  following 
agreement,  viz: 

"We,    the    undersigned,    desiring    to    organize    a    bull    association    do 

hereby  promise  to  pay  equal  sums  of  money  on  or  before   , 

for  which  we  agree  to  take  equal  shares  of  stock  in  the  aforesaid  associa- 
tion when   organized.     This  association   is  organized  for  the  purchase   of 

three  or  more  registered  bulls,  provided  three  groups  of  forty 

cows  each  can  be  secured.  The  understanding  is  that  these  bulls  are  to 
be  owned  in  common  and  changed  from  group  to  group  every  two  years, 
thus  providing  service  for  six  years.  In  case  of  the  three  group  associa- 
tion at  the  end  of  two  years  to  avoid  in-and-in  breeding,  the  bulls  are 
changed  from  one  group  to  another  and  the  same  thing  is  done  at  the  end 
of  four  years.  In  this  way,  barring  accident,  or  loss  of  bulls  by  death, 
the  association  is  provided  with  registered  males  for  a  period  of  six  years 
at  an  initial  cost  of  from  $10.00  to  $40.00  per  member.  The  owner  within 
each  forty  cow  group  should  be  somewhat  closely  located,  but  this  is  not 
true  of  the  groups,  which  may  be  several  or  more  miles  apart,  their  only 
concern  being  an  occasional  business  meeting  and  the  exchange  of  sires 
every  two  years. 

This  plan  has  been  put  in  operation  in  over  thirty  places  in  Michigan 
and  is  working  successfully  for  the  improvement  of  Michigan  live  stock. 
Under  this  plan  there  was  this  year  between  six  and  seven  thousand  com- 
mon and  grade  cows  bred  to  pure  bred  sires.  This  plan  has  many  things 
to  recommend  it  to  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  improve  his  live  stock;  (1) 
the  low  initial  cost;  (2)  the  advantage  of  always  having  a  pure-bred  sire 
available  for  service;  (3)  the  use  of  mature  sires;  (4)  associations  will  buy 
better  sires  than  the-  average  individual;  (5)  when  whole  communities  are 
interested  in  one  line  of  breeding  it  makes  a  market  for  their  surplus 
cattle,   because  they  are   grown   in   sufficient   quantities   to  attract   buyers. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  the  work  done  in  Michigan  has  not  been 
done  in  the  thickly  populated  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Most  of  the  work  has  been  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections,  among  the 
stump  lands  just  as  the  lumbermen  left  them,  as  the  settler  is  making  his 
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home.  Some  of  you  perhaps  know  that  in  Michigan  we  have  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  good  hardwood  land,  and  the  settlers  from 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  coming  to  these  places  and 
making  homes  there,  and  it  is  among  these  people  that  that  work  or  most 
of  it  is  being  done.  • 

I  thank  you. .   (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Now,  Mr.  Raven  is  here  and  ready  and  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  may  ask  in  regard  to  this  matter.  We 
want  you  to  fire  the  questions  into  him.  This  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  question.  It  is  your  opportunity  to  bring  out  the  things  you 
wish  to  know. 

Mr.  Harmon:  How  would  you  go  about  it  in  a  thickly  setled  com- 
munity where  there  is  an  old-established  breed  and  that  prejudice  to  be 
overcome? 

Mr.  Raven:  That  is  one  of  the  worst  troubles  we  have  to  overcome 
— breed  prejudice.  I  have  now  on  my  list  twelve  or  fourteen  associations 
where  they  are  already  to  organize  could  they  agree  on  the  breed  of  cattle^ 
and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  hold  meetings — sometimes  I  have  held  four 
to  five  meetings  to  try  to  overcome  breed  prejudice  and  educate  them  to 
a  solution  corresponding  to  surrounding  conditions.  Greater  advance- 
ment has  been  made  in  our  country  where  they  have  no  breed  prejudice. 
But  we  are  overcoming  that.  For  instance,  we  have  an  old  Van  Buren 
County  organization  in  the  breeders'  association;  we  also  have*  a  Holstein 
association  that  takes  in  Lenawee  county;  we  have  an  island  in  the  Detroit 
River,  Grosse  He,  that  every  man  on  the  island  except  one  breeds  Guern- 
seys. We  try  to  educate  to  overcome  this  breed  prejudice.  I  want  to  go 
at  them  this  way:  "Gentlemen,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  right  arid 
proper  and  a  money  maker  to  breed  Jersey  cattle  at  this  point?  If  this 
man  can  make  money  the  whole  of  you  can  make  money.  Howell  is  one 
place  in  America  where  more  Holstein  breeders  get  their  mail  than  any 
other  place.  Twenty-five  or  six  receive  mail  at  Howell.  It  is  said  that 
more  breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  receive  mail  at  Howell  than  any  other 
postoffice  in  the  United   States. 

A  Member:     Who  selects  the  sires? 

Mr.  Raven:  All  of  these  associations  are  incorporated  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  It  is  not  a  one-day  affair  or  a  one-year  affair,  and  the 
men  that  go  into  these  associations  intend  to  breed  one  kind  of  cattle 
continuously,  so  each  association  is  governed  by  a  board  of  five  directors 
who  do  all  the  business.  In  some  of  these  associations  the  college  has 
to  assist  them  in  the  selection  of  sires,  and  in  most  places  we  get  some 
young  men  that  know  nothing  about  cattle  and  somebody  has  got  to  be 
educated  along  breeding  lines  and  these  are  the  men  we  attempt  to  edu- 
cate. We  say,  go  out  and  buy  the  sires,  get  the  best  information  you  can 
and  use  your  own  judgment.  We  try  not  to  interfere  with  the  business 
proceedings  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner.  They  have  the  right  to  buy 
whatever  sires  they  want;  they  can  pay  whatever  price  they  want.  Some- 
times it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  them  buy  poor  sires  first  and  then  they 
know  where  they  lost  out  and  are  more  careful.  Each  association  selects 
its  sires,  buying  where  they  like.  We  furnish  them  with  a  list  of  all 
the  breeders  of  the  State  breeding  that  kind  of  cattle. 

A  Member:     What  kind  of  cattle  do  they  breed  the  most  of? 

Mr.  Raven:  The  three  daily  breeds  today  stand  almost  even.  Some 
months  one  breed  is  ahead  and  sometimes  the  other.  Out  of  the  thirty- 
two  associations  organized  there  are  but  two  of  the  beef  type.  The  Hol- 
steins.  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  stand  about  even.  I  think  at  the  present 
time  the  Holsteins  stand  ahead,  but  otherwise  they  are  about  even. 

A  Member:     What  do  they  pay  for  the  bulls? 
Mr.  Raven:     Various  prices;  all  the  way  from  $75.00  to  $200.00. 
A  Member:     Have  you  noticed  any  tendency  to  buy  better  bulls  since 
the  organization? 
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Mr.  Raven:  Yes;  associations  buy  better  bulls.  While  my  work  is 
along  association  lines,  I  have  placed  more  bulls  outside  of  associations 
than  inside  of  the  associations,  because  a  great  many  men  refuse  to  join 
associations  and  will  breed  all  the  same.  At  one  place  I  organized  a 
Guernsey  association  and  placed  five  bulls  in  the  association.  There  were 
seven  bulls  bought  by  individuals  outside,  so  I  Tiad  two  more  to  my  credit 
outside  the  association  than  inside. 

Mr.  Harmon:  What  about  the  productiveness?  What  have  you 
noticed  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  products,  the  marketable  products, 
since  the  organization  of  these  breeding  associations? 

Mr.  Raven:     We  have  hardly  got  to  that  point  yet. 

Mr.  Weld:  Do  you  make  any  attempt  in  your  associations  to  get 
the  numbers  and  keep  records  of  the  productions  of  the  females? 

Mr.  Raven:     Yes,  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Weld:     Is  that  part  of  the  association  work? 

Mr.  Raven:  That  is  part  of  the  business;  and  right  following  this  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  the  cow-testing  association  follows  th^  breeders^ 
association.     Right  along  comes  the  cow-testing  associations. 

A  Member:     Who  keeps  these  bulls? 

Mr.  Raven:  I  expected  that  question.  In  every  association  group 
there  is  one  man  centrally  located  as  to  his  particular  group  that  keeps 
the  bull  for  hire.  There  is  a  service  fee  for  each  member;  that  goes  to 
paying  for  4he  keep  of  this  sire.  For  instance,  it  costs  $40  to  keep  the 
bull  a  year;  each  of  the  forty  members  in  group  pays  one  dollar  service 
fee  towards  the  keep  of  the  sire  and  he  pays  that  to  the  caretaker  of  the 
sire  when  the  service  is  had.  The  caretaker  furnishes  the  secretary  with 
the  name  and  the  date  and  the  number  of  the  cow  bred.  That  is  part  of 
the  record. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  have  you  any  more  questions?  We  want 
to  keep  Mr.  Raven  busy.  We  don't  like  a  dead  one.  We  want  you  to  be 
alive  and  up-to-date.  We  want  to  move  along.  Ask  him  any  questions 
you  see  fit  and  don't  be  bashful.  This  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  interest 
all  of  us  engaged  in  the  live  stock  industry. 

Mr.  Weld:  Do  you  succeed  in  getting  the  members  of  the  association 
to  take  hold  of  the  work  of  record  keeping  or  weighing  and  testing  of  the 
individual  cows  in  their  several  herds  or  is  that  done  by  the  association? 

Mr.  Raven:     That  is  done  by  the  cow-testing  associations. 

Mr.    Weld:     Altogether? 

Mr.  Raven:  Yes.  We  have  two  associations;  one*  the  cow-testing 
association  and  the  other  the  community  breeding  association.  In  all 
cases  it  takes  more  cows  to  form  a  cow-testing  association  than  a  com- 
munity breeding  association,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  cow-testing 
association  in  a  district  in  which  a  breeders'  association  is  located  the 
larger  part  of  the  members  of  the  breeders'  association  will  become  mem- 
bers of  the  cow-testing  association.  They  keep  their  records  more  easily. 
It  takes  twenty-six  herds  of  cows,  no  matter  what  number,  to  organize 
a  cow-testing  association,  so  that  the  tester  can  visit  each  herd  once  a 
month.  In  some  associations,  especially  the  Freeman  in  Wago  County, 
our  breeders'  association  and  the  cow-testing  association  are  one  and  the 
same  thing;  every  member  of  one  is  a  member  of  the  other;  but  in  other 
places  it  is  not  so. 

A  Member:  How  do  you  avoid  spreading  disease  by  breeding  to  the 
same   sire? 

Mr.  Raven:  By  a  rule  in  the  by-laws  that  any  member  that  has  a 
female  affected  by  contagious  disease  is  barred  from  the  use  of  the  sire 
until  thoroughly  free  from  the  disease,  and  he  must  file  a  certificate  with 
the  caretaker. 

A  Member:  Do  you  have  to  be  a  member  of  this  association  to  have 
the  good  of  service  in  that  bull? 

Mr.  Raven:  No,  sir;  you  do  not;  but  if  you  are  not  you  have  to  pay 
two  or  three  times  the  fee  for  service  above  the  others. 


A  Member:  Wouldn't  that  be  a  good  way  to  get  these  outside  people 
interested  in  these  breeding  associations? 

Mr.  Raven:  Yes,  it  would.  The  difficulty  we  find  in  Michigan — it 
may  not  be  in  Pennsylvania — but  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan 
and  North  Ohio — that  is,  whenever  a  man  is  progressive  in  introducing 
a  pure-bred  sire  his  neighbors  will  not  use  it;  if  they  do  use  it  they  refuse 
to  pay  a  service  fee  equivalent  to  cost  and  he  gets  tired  of  the  business. 
Just  as  sure  as  fate  the  next  pure-bred  sire  brought  into  that  neighbor- 
hood is  one  of  a  different  breed.  If  I  introduce  a  Shorthorn  my  neigh- 
bors will  introduce  a  Holstein  or  some  other  breed.  In  these  associations 
wherever  they  do  not  have  cows  sufficient  for  the  bull  they  will  allow 
outside  persons  to  buy  his  services,  although  they  have  to  pay  two  or 
thr£e  times  the  cost  to  the  members  of  the  association;  but  it  is  a  good 
way  to  get  the  improvement  of  stock.  And  I  find  this,  in  our  oldest  asso- 
ciation at  Blissville  that  was  organized  four  years  ago  in  March,  I  find 
in  that  community  that  nearly  all  of  the  people,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, are  breeding  Guernsey  catle.  I  think  in  a  few  years  Blissville,  Mich., 
will  be  as  noted  for  Guernseys  as  Howell,  Mich.,  is  for  Holsteins,  simply 
because  they  show  the  facts  to  me.  They  have  been  breeding  upon  the 
common  stock  and  the  farmers  have  got  down  to  buying  pure-bred  Guern- 
sey sires  and  in  many  instances  pure-bred  females  of  the  Guernsey  breed. 

We  do  more  than  that.  We  keep  a  record  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  college  of  every  member's  herd,  of  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  some  member  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  visits  each 
of  these  associations  once  a  year  at  their  annual  meeting;  sometimes  the 
president  of  the  colloge;  sometimes  the  secretary  of  the  colelge;  but  more 
often  those  directly  engaged  in  the  work,  the  head  of  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment or  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College,  some  member  of  the  faculty 
visits  these  associations  and  hears  the  plans  and  methods  they  are  using 
for   improvement   of   live   stock,   and   we   keep   a   record   of   these   things. 

(Applause.)  .  ,  ,,      -r  i       t^    xt-  i.  i        c 

The  Chairman:  I  notice  we  haVe  with  us  Mr.  John  D.  Nichols,  ot 
Qeveland,  Ohio,  president  of  the  National  Dairy  Association,  and  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  come  forward  and  give  us  a  little  talk. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Nichols,  president  of  the  National  Dairy  Association. 

Mr.  Nichols:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  your  chairman  should  have  butted  in  on  the  discussion  that  was 
going  on,  as  I  assure  you  much  more  good  could  be  gotten  out  of  the 
discussion  than  you  can  get  out  of  anything  I  may  say  to  you. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  address  and  discussion  fol- 
lowing, and  I  can  only  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman,  that  a  breed- 
ing association  is  very  valuable  to  all  parties  concerned.  It  is  valuable 
to  the  members  of  the  association;  it  is  valuable  to  the  community  hying 
around  where  the  association  exists;  and  it  is  valuable  to  the  fellow 
who  is  looking  around  for  a  particular  kind  of  stock  that  association  is 
breeding.  If  you  don't  believe  that,  you  start  out  and  try  to  buy  three, 
four  or  five  carloads  of  cows  of  one  particular  form  and  have  to  drive 
from  pillar  to  post,  from  Dan  to  Bersheba  to  find  the  stock  you  want. 
You  have  to  go  through  sections  of  the  country  which  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  visit  and  you  find  two  or  three  Jersey  herds  and  two  or  three 
Guernsey  herds  and  two  or  three  Holstein  herds  and  you  will  find  two 
or  three  Ayershire  herds;  and  you  have  to  drive  all  around  to  buy  a 
carload  of  one  particular  breed. 

Another  thing.  There  has  been  much  said  about  the  sire.  I 
that  the  greatest  mistake  made  by  the  breeders  of  dairy  cattle 
country  today  is  in  the  selection  of  the  sire  that  heads  the  herd, 
been  said  that  the  sire  is  half  the  herd.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  ._ 
nine-eighths,  especially  if  you  are  going  to  raise  them.  I  have  a  friend 
back  home  who  was  talking  to  me  some  years  ago — one  of  the  largest 
dairymen  in  northwestern  Ohio.     He  said:     "I  want  to  show  you  a  couple 
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heifers  I  got";  and  he  took  me  to  the  stable  and  showed  me  two  females 
four  years  of  age,  sired  by  a  good  sire  at  a  cost  of  $4.50  fee  for  each 
animal,  and  the  rest  of  the  herd  were  bred  to  a  sire  at  acost  of  50  cents, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  would  not  have  to  talk  long  to  get  $125  apiece 
for  those  bred  by  the  good  sire  and  those  bred  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  each 
he  would  have  to  talk  an  ear  off  to  get  $6  for.  Now,  that  shows  that  that 
original  investment  was  pretty  well  made. 

The  cow-testing  association  has  done  wonders  and  I  believe  it  i.i 
going  to  continue  until  it  will  revolutionize  to  a  large  degree  the  dairy 
business.  I  am  a  member  of  a  cow-testing  association,  while  my  herd 
is  so  far  away  from  the  home  of  the  association  that  I  have  no  benefit  in 
a  general  way.  They  have  demonstrated  with  a  cow-testing  association 
of  twenty-iiix  members  that  one  of  the  members  can  produce  milk  with 
his  herd  at  a  cost  of  sixty-seven  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  has  now 
got  these  figures — I  should  not  quote  them  because  I  think  he  has  got 
about  $2.42  from  his  herd  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  feed  consumed;  and 
the  poorest  dairy  in  the  herd  has  paid  the  owner  about  eighty-six  or  seven 
cents  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  food  consumed.  One  of  these  fellows 
has  realized  that  he  has  a  good  herd  and  the  other  fellow  has  realized 
that  the  herd  has  got  him.  And  those  things  happen  wherever  there  is  a 
cow-testing   association. 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  winter  of  visiting  a  large  part  of  the  dairy 
section  of  Vermont  and  in  every  particular  county  there  every  little  while, 
as  I  was  looking  for  Jersey  cows,  having  some  Jerseys,  every  little  while 
someone  would  say  to  me:  "Have  you  seen  Deacon  Harvey's  herd?" 
"No,  I  have  not  got  there  yet."  "Well,  he  has  got  the  best  herd  in  this 
country."  And  in  a  little  while  some  other  fellow  would  say:  "Have 
you  seen  Deacon  Harvey's  herd?"  And  I  would  say,  "No,  I  have  not  yet." 
"Well,  he  has  the  best  cows  ever  in  this  country."  After  awhile  I  learned 
I  was  a  couple  of  miles  from  Deacon  Harvey's.  So  I  went  up  to  Deacon 
Harvey's  and  out  from  the  house  came  a  nice,  genteel-looking  old  Ver- 
mont Yankee — you  see,  he  didn't  look  like  us  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  And 
I  said:  "Mr.  Harvey,  I  heard  much  of  your  herd  of  cattle  and  if  you 
don't  charge  too  much  I  would  like  to  see  them."  He  said:  "H  you 
don't  get  too  close  it  won't  cost  you  anything."  I  went  over  to  the  barn 
and  he  had  a  large  herd,  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  head,  of  the  most 
beautiful,  uniform  type  of  dairy  cattle  it  was  my  pleasure  to  see  in  the 
State  of  Vermont.  And  I  looked  them  over  very  carefully  and  I  said: 
"Uncle  Harvey,  what  would  you  pay  for  cows  like  these?"  He  said:  "It 
would  not  be  right  to  price  them.  I  would  not  care  to  price  them.  It 
would  not  be  right."  I  said,  "It  is  a  good  time  to  sell  when  you  have  a 
buyer.  What  would  you  ask  me  to  pick  out  a  few  and  let  me  depend 
upon  my  own  judgment?  I  may  get  the  poorest  ones  as  well  as  some  of 
the  good  ones."  He  said:  "Well,  I  need  a  little  money,  and  if  you  mind 
to  pay  $60  a  head  you  may  pick  out  a  few."  So  I  picked  out  three  and  I 
went  up  to  open  the  stanchionto  let  the  fourth  out  and  he  said:  "Hold 
on,  Mister,  I  won't  sell  another  one."  Well,  I  argued  with  the  old  gentle- 
man, but  could  not  get  any  more.  When  I  drew  him  my  check  for  those 
three  cows  he  saw  my  name  on  the  check  and  he  said:  "Are  you  the 
president  of  the  National  Dairy  Association?"  I  said:  "Yes,  sir;  I  have 
that  honor."  He  said:  "Well,  you  must  know  Governor  Heard."  I  said: 
"I  certainly  do.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Governor  Heard  is  on  my  list  of 
most  intimate  friends."  "Well,"  he  says,  "when  you  see  the  other  gentle- 
man give  him  my  regards.  When  you  first  came  here  you  told  me  that 
that  was  the  best  of  dairy  cows  you  had  seen  in  Vermont  and  he  is  to 
blame  for  it.  You  told  me  that  this  stable  was  one  of  the  good  old 
stables  and  he  is  to  blame  for  it.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  Governor 
Hoard  stayed  over  night  with  me  here  and  he  took  a  pencil  and  he  drew 
out  a  plan  of  a  dairy  barn  and  this  was  the  plan.  And  he  told  me  to 
always  use  a  pure-bred  sire  and  I  have  always  done  it."  Now,  what  was 
the  result?     There  was  not  an  animal  in  that  man's  stable  but  what  any 


buyer  of  cows  would  have  been  glad  to  have  bought  at  his  price,  not 
your  own;  and  still  you  find  today  hundreds  of  dairy  farmers  through- 
out this  land  of  ours  using  inferior  sires  upon  their  herds,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  mistake  the  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  or  any  other  kmd  of  stock 

a  man  can  make. 

Going  back  to  Governor  Hoard  just  a  moment:     I  trust  that  every- 
one  here    is   a    reader    of   "Hoard's    Dairyman."     I    doubt    if   there    is    an 
article  or  an  issue  of  "Hoard's  Dairyman"   but  what  if  the  dairy  people 
of  this   country  would   read   and   properly   they   would   find   some   section 
in    that    publication    that    would    contain    all-sufficient    knowledge  ^  to    pay 
them  to  their   entire  year's   subscription;   and  I   am  not   sellmg  "Hoards 
Dairyman,"   and  have   no   stock  in   the   publishing  company.     That   comes 
from  the  heart.     At  the  last  meeting  of  the   National  Dairy  Show  when 
I  first  met  Governor  Hoard  there  I  shook  hands  with  the  old  gentleman 
and  I   said-       "Governor  Hoard,  how  well  you  look  and  how  glad  I   am 
to  see  you"     That  old  gentleman  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  says: 
''My  son,  these  remarks  are  very  kind   in  you,  but  they  are  very  untrue 
because   I   am  going  to  that   Great   Beyond   from  whence   no  traveler   re- 
turns"     And  I   want  to   say,   Mr.    Chairman,   that  when   Governor   Hoard 
passes  to  the  Great  Beyond  the  dairy  industry  of  this  country  loses  the 
best  friend  it  ever  had,  and  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  get  one  as  good.     (Ap- 
plause.) .        ,,  T        'J        ur-  A' A 
In  the  course  of  my  talk  with  the  Governor,  I  said:       Governor,  did 

you  ever  meet  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Harvey?"  Yes,  he 
says;  "Deacon  Harvey,  way  over  in  Westminster  Valley,  Vermont.  Some 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  ago  I  spent  a  night  with  that  good  old 
Yankee  friend  of  mine."  Now,  folks,  if  it  had  been  your  Chairman  or  I 
that  had  met  Deacon  Harvey  we  would  have  said:  "I  don  t  remember. 
He   remembered   twenty-eight   years   ago. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  got  to  leave  you  at  three  o'clock,  and  I  think 
I  better  go  down  and  pay  my  hotel  bill;  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  and  your 
association  that  I  have  enjoyed  my  visit  here  very  much,  and  I  am  very 
much  pleased  at  your  meeting,  at  your  attendance  here.  There  is  only 
one  thing  wrong  with  all  dairy  meetings.  The  fellow  that  you  want 
isn't  here  The  fellow  that  you  want  is  home,  back  down  in  his  narrow 
confines,  and  he  says:  "Them  fellows  down  to  Harrisburg  think  them- 
selves pretty  smart."  That  is  the  trouble.  (Applause.)  And  he  is  the 
fellow  that  ultimately  will  be  driven  out  of  all  business.  There  is  no 
business  on  earth  that  will  stand  the  losses  and  the  slip-shod  methods 
that  the  dairy  interest  of  this  country  is  standing  today,  and  there  is  not 
a  branch  of  industry  that  is  making  more  money  than  dairying  along 
twentieth  century  lines  with  a  good  herd  of  cattle  and  watching  the 
business. 

Now,  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  meet  you  and  your  officers  and  every 
member  of  your  association  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy 
Show  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Van  Norman  has  sneaked  out  of  the 
room'or  not.  It  is  kind  of  funny  to  me  that  a  Pennsylvania  grass  widow 
or  young  woman  of  some  sort  has  not  got  Van.  Now,  Van  is  not  a  bad 
fellow  I  think  he  has  gone  out  of  the  hall.  I  wish  he  had  not.  I  never 
like  to   say  anything  behind  a  man's  back.     I   don't  dare  to. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  fellows  we  want  and  are  not  here.  How  can 
we  get  them  here?  I  don't  like  to  tell  stories  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind, 
but  a  fellow  once  said  to  me,  how  are  we  going  to  change  the  methods 
of  these  old  men,  these  dyed-in-the-wool  and  burnt-red  fellows;  how  are 
you  going  to  get  to  them  to  do  it?  I  said,  there  is  only  one  way,  and 
that  is  like  the  Irishman  who  was  about  to  die   and   sent  for  a  priest  to 


com 
awhil 


e   and  pray  for  him,   and   after   the    priest   had   prayed   with   him   for 
lie  he  said:     "Now,  Pat,  is  there  anything  further  you  want?     If  you 


have  any  sins  you  need  forgiven,  you  better  he  tanking  about  't.  because 
you  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  remain."  "VVell,"  says  Pat  there  is 
something  I'd  like  to  speak  about,  but  not  unless  you  know  that  1  am 
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going  to  die  pretty  quick."  The  priest  said:  ''You  have  only  a  few  mo- 
ments and  if  you  have  any  sins  to  be  forgiven  you  better  speak  about 
them  now."  "Well,"  said  Pat,  "I  wanted  to  convert  a  Jew."  "Well,"  the 
priest  said,  "it  is  no  sin  to  convert  a  man  and  if  you  converted  a  Jew  it 
it  an  honor  and  a  credit  instead  of  a  disgrace  and  a  sin."  Pat  said,  "Wait 
a  minute.  Father.  I  used  to  run  a  ferry  l)oat,  and  one  day  I  was  rowing 
a  Jew  across  and  he  fell  into  the  water  and  I  raised  him  up  and  I  said,. 
*Do  you  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,'  and  he  said,  'No,  sir';  and 
I  shoved  him  down  again;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  I  raised  him  up  and  I 
said,  'Do  you  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church?*  and  he  says  'No,'  an<I 
I  shoved  him  down  again;  and  I  raised  him  again  and  I  said  'Do  you 
believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church?'  and  he  says,  'Yes,  sir,*  but  I  could 
not  believe  him  and  I  shoved  him  down."  You  ask  how  are  you  going 
to  get  the  fellow  here  you  want?  The  Lord  knows;  I  don't.  But  I  like 
to  see  a  meeting  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  State  and  to  have  them  talk 
about  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  have 
inspection  of  milk  and  if  that  inspection  could  be  made  by  inspectors  who 
had  knowledge  of  the  business  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  that  title  of 
inspector,  the  cloesr  the  inspection  could  be  done  the  better  and  that  would 
force  the  little  fellow  out.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  spend;  I  would  tLre 
you  out.  I  have  seen  all  sides  of  the  milk  problem.  The  producers  of 
milk  as  a  rule  do  not  realize  how  important  their  work  is.  If  they  did 
they  would  make  their  dairies  better.  They  don't  realize  that  65  per 
cent,  of  the  babies  born  in  this  land  are  raised  upon  the  milk  from  the 
dairy  cows,  the  foster  mothers  of  the  nation.  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,. 
it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true  and  I  hope  there  is  none  in  the 
hearing  of  my  voice,  but  I  know  there  are  thousands  of  dairymen  that 
are  milking  from  diseased  cows  and  putting  it  into  the  cans  and  shipping 
it  to  the  city  to  be  consumed  by  those  sick  and  dying  children.  I  know 
that  is  true  in  Ohio  and  I  know  Ohio  is  not  so  much  worse  than  Penn- 
sylvania. I  v/ish  that  the  time  would  come  when  we  would  have  all  such 
people  driven  out  of  business  and  then  the  fellow  who  makes  good  milk 
will   get   compensated,   and   not   until   then.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  item  on  the  program  is  the  Meat  Demon- 
stration by   H.  W.   Norton,  of  Howell,   Mich. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr^ 
H.  W.  ^JJorton,  of  Howell,  Mich.,  who  will  give  a  demonstration  in  cut- 
ting up  the  carcasses  of  these  prize  steers. 

MEAT    DEMONSTRATION 

By   H.  W.   Norton,  Howell,  Mich. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  question  of  quality  of  meats  fs  one  thac 
has  not  been  considered  and  understood  to  any  great  extent  until  recently. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  not  much  attention  paid  to  that  subject  and 
meat  was  taken  in  the  carcass  and  sold  strictly  on  the  wefght  ])asis  with- 
out any  consideration  particularly  to  the  fineness  of  the  quality  as  indi- 
cated by  the  different  points  which  we  consider,  and  it  is  not  until  very 
recent  years  that  any  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject. 
The  addition  of  the  dressed  carcass  competition  class  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago  has  done  more  to  excite  interest  in  the 
question  of  quality  in  meats  than  anything  else;  and  at  the  present  time 
every  year  we  have  in  the  Chicago  stock  show  a  dressed  carcass  competi- 
tion in  which  the  stock  is  judged  on  foot  and  slaughtered  and  judged  on 
the  clean  carcass.  The  judging  on  foot  does  not  always  agree  with  the 
judging  of  the  clean  carcass,  which  shows  that  the  science  of  judging 
beef  cattle  is  not  an  exact  science.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  quite 
so  thoroughly  understood  as  it  will  be  after  a  few  years  when  more  atterb- 
tion  has  been  paid  to  it  and  we  have  more  slaughtering  tests  and  more 
work  done.  These  two  cattle  that  were  used  by  Prof.  Cochel  yesterday 
afternoon    over   at    the    Market    in    the    live    stock   demonstration    will    be 
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shown  here  this  afternoon  in  the  cuts,  showing  you  the  difference  in  the 
two   carcasses   after  they  are  cut  up   over   the   block.     In   preparing  these 
two   carcasses    I    have   had   the   side   of  each   one   cut   into   the   wholesale 
cuts  and  these  will  serve  to  show  you  the  difference   in  the  development 
of  the  cuts,  the  difference  in  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  flesh,  the  grain, 
the  fat,  color  and  different  points  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  the 
carcass.     It  might  be  well   at  this  point  to  take  a  few   moments  to  con- 
sider   the   judging   of    carcasses.     In    the    first  place,  for    a    carcass    to    be 
prime,  to  be  selected  as  a  prime  carcass  or  credited  as  a  prime  carcass, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  dressing  per  cent.     The  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  dressing  per  cent,  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  animal, 
the    meat,    the    fat   the    animal    carries.     The    fatter    the    animal,    generally 
speaking,   the  higher  the   dressing  per  cent.     This   is  the  most   important 
point    in   controlling   the    dressing   per   cent.     Aside  from   the    amount   of 
fat   that  the   animal   carries  we   have  also   the   breed.     Steers   of  the   beef 
breeds  will  dress  a  higher  per  cent,  than  steers  of  the  dairy  breeds.     This 
is  true  because   the  beef  breeds  have   been   bred   for  a   great   many  years 
for  the  thick,   heavy  carcass.     The   dairy  cow  has  been   bred  for  capacity 
to  milk,  for  refinement  in  form,  for  the  incurving  thighs,  the  curved  ribs 
and   low  hind   quarter,   etc.     If  you   are   looking   for   dairy  cows   and   find 
one  that  is  fat  and   meaty  you   discard  her,   saying  she  puts  her   feed  on 
the   back   instead   of    in    the    belly;    and   along   that    line   steers    from   the 
dairy  breeds  will  not  dress  as  high  a  per  cent,  because  not  so  thick  and 
meaty.     There  is  more  waste  in  the  internal  organs.       The  digestive  capa- 
city has  been  developed  to  increase  the  milking  capacity  in  the  dairy  cow 
and   the   steers    take   the   same   course   in   their   development,   and    so   the 
steers   of  the   dairy   breeds   will   not   dress   as   high   a  per   cent.     Another 
fact  which  has  to  do  with  the  dressing  per  cent,  is  individuality.     There 
is  a  difference  in  steers  of  the  same  breed  which  we  can  only  account  for 
by  individuality.     In  the  slaughter  tests  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege along  the  line  of  determining  the  dressing  per  cent,  of  cattle  of  dif- 
ferent   market    grades   and   to    illustrate   the    difference  which    you  find    in 
•  cattle   of   different   grades,    we   took   steers  of  the  five    market    grades   as 
you  will  find  them  quoted  in  the  different  live  stock  dailies  and  the  daily 
papers,    prime,    choice,    good,    medium   and    common    steers.      There   were 
slaughter  records  kept  and  they   showed  that  prime  steers  dressed  on  an 
average  of  63  per  cent.;  the  choice  steers,  61.9  per  cent,  about  62  per  cent.; 
the  good  steer  60.7  per  cent.;  the  medium   steer  about  58  per  cent.,  and 
the   common   steer  56  per   cent.     These   figures,   of  course,   would   vary  a 
little.     These  figures  are  not  necessarily  the  figures  that  would  be  shown 
for  averages  of  cattle  of  these  grades,  but  they  grade  down  very  nicely 
from  the  best  market  grades  to  the  poorest.     The  breeds  will  also  show 
some  variation.     Figures   taken   from   the   slaughter   tests   that   have   been 
conducted   by    the   different    experiment    stations    throughout    this    country 
show  that   the   beef  breeds,   for   example,   the   Shorthorns,   Herefords   and 
Angus,  in  the  average  of  all  slaughter  tests  taken  showed  a  dressing  per 
cent,  of  63  per  cent.,  64  per  cent,  and  65  per  cent.;  while  the  dairy  breeda 
as  compared  dressed  60  per  cent,  to  62  per  cent.,  a  difference  of  some  3 
to  5  per  cent.,  and  with  a  much  wider  variation,  but  these  are  average  per- 
centages.    There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  dressing  per  cent,  of  heifers 
and  cows  as  compared  to  steers.     Steers  will  dress  a  higher  per  cent,  than 
cows  or  heifers.     That    fact    is    one    of    the    reasons  for  the  difference    in 
the  prices  paid  for  steers  over  heifers  in  practicjilly  the  same  condition  in 
the    market.     The    buyers    always    prefer    the    steers    when    they  can  get 
them  and   largely   because   they   will   dress   a  better   per   cent.     When   we 
come  to  judge   the   carcass   the  high   dressing  per  cent,   is   important  be- 
cause it  indicates  that  the  steer  it  fat;  it  indicates  a  finished  condition,  or 
a  fat,  finished  condition. 

To  take  up  the  points  of  judging  carcases,  or  meat  in  detail  as  they 
would  be  followed  through,  if  you  were  watching  a  judge  in  a  carcass 
contest,  the  first  would  be  the  sides  that  were  hung  in  the  coolers  and 
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the  judge  would   examine  them,  having  his  figures   to   show  the   dressing 
per  cent;   having  looked   them  over   he  would   examine 'the   sides   for   the 
general    conformation    or    shape.      The    shape    that    is    desirable    is   a   very 
compact,  very  think  fleshed,  solid,  blocky  form;  just  the  same  practically 
as  you  like  m  the  live  animal  in  judging  fat  steers  or  cattle.     In  comparing 
the  sides  we  like  to  find  the  hind  quarters  or  the   round  very  full,   thick 
and  short.     Now,  if  I  had  a  rack  so  that  these  quarters  could  have  been 
hung  up   before  you   it   would   be   possible   to   show   something  about   the 
difference  in  conformation,  the  difference  in  shape  of  these  sides,  but  not 
having  any  place  to  hang  them  up  it  is  impossible  to  do  that,  but  perhaps 
I  can  show  you  on  the  cuts  when  we  come  to  the  cuts.     The  round  should 
be  very  full,  the  thigh  full  and  fleshy.     If  you  compare  heifers  with  steers, 
in   the   round   the   steed   always   shows   fleshier   and   more   compact   round' 
while  the  heifer's  is  inclined  to  be  thin  and  incurving.     The  round  should 
be  fleshy  down  onto  the  hock.     The  meat  should  run  down  to  the  hock  so 
that  the  shank  is  very  short,  so  that  there  is  very  little  shank  not  covered 
with   meat.     The  loin  should  be   full  and   smooth,   showing  no   depression 
on  either  side  of  the  back-bone,  but  rather  filled  out  full  and  round,  show- 
ing that  the  carcass  should  have  on  bunches  of  flesh,  plenty  of  loin  meat 
and  make  a  nice  thick  loin  cut  when  you  come  to  cut  up  for  steaks.     The 
Tibs   should   show   some   conformation,  well   sprung  from   the   back,   not  a 
sloping  side  or  flat  and  not  sprung  out  too  full,  so  that  we  have  flesh  over 
the  ribs.     We  want  them  well  arched  out  from  the  back  so  that  you  find 
a  good  "eye,"  a  good  large  amount  of  loin  when  you  come  to  rip   them 
down.     This  is  what  the  butcher  calls  the  "eye"  of  the  beef.     When  you 
come  to   rip   the   side,   rip   them   down,   cut   off  the   fore-quarter   from   the 
hind  quarter,  you  expose  this  muscle.     That  is  called  the  "eye."     And  as 
the  carcass  hangs  from  the  side  we  like  to  find  the  flesh  and  thick  on  the 
hip  and  not  sloping  off,  so  that  they  will   show  a  thick,   full  muscle.     Of 
course,  the  thickness  there  is  sometimes  deceiving,  and  while  the  carcass 
may  look   good  in  the   side  when  you  come  to  cut  they  may  not  be   as 
thick  as  you  expected  and  the  knife  is  the  only  safe  index  to  follow.     You 
may  be  easily  deceived  by  external  appearance. 

The  shape  of  the  front  quarter  is  important.  The  butcher  likes  to 
have  the  chuck  well  developed,  thick,  not  heavy  and  showing  too  much 
.weight  in  the  front  quarter,  but  should  be  thick  and  compact.  The  neck 
should  be  short,  as  little  neck  as  possible,  and  on  prime  steers  there 
should  be  practically  no  neck.  This  is  an  inferior  cut  and  the  butcher  does 
not  care  about  much  of  that.     The  less  neck  the  better. 

The  next  point  after  considering  the  form  or  shape  of  the  carcass 
would  be  to  consider  the  covering  of  fat.  Now,  for  finished  beef  to  have 
the  prime  quality  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  good  covering  of  fat  all 
over  the  body  and  completely  covering  it.  The  covering  as  shown  on  this 
best  steer,  when  you  come  to  look  at  these  cuts  I  will  show  you  there  is 
quite  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  covering,  the  completeness  of  the 
covering  of  fat.  A  good  layer  of  fat  all  over  the  body,  as  complete  a 
.covering  as  possible,  is  desirable  in  order  for  meat  to  banc:  in  the  coolers 
and  ripen,  in  fact,  it  is  necessary.  A  high-class  trade  desires  meat  that  is 
left  to  hang  in  the  coolers  to  ripen,  and  for  meat  to  be  properly  ripened 
in  the  coolers  this  complete  covering  of  fat  is  necessary.  Poor  cattue, 
where  that  covering  is  lacking,  will  not  haner  in  the  coolers  and  stay  in 
good  shape.  They  become  soft  and  silmy  and  you  cannot  hang  them  any 
length  of  time  before  they  spoil;  but  cattle  well  covered  could  hang  in  the 
cooler  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time  and  still  be  all  right,  and  the 
ripening  would  increase  and  improve  the  quality,  instead  of  making  it 
poor,  as  it  would  with  poor  cattle.  The  covering  of  fat  should  be  com- 
plete, extending  over  and  covering  all  parts.  Coming  down  on  the  round 
as  the  sides  hang  up  the  round  should  be  well  covered.  It  should  be 
covered  last;  or,  if  covered  up  on  the  round  the  rest  will  be  covered. 
The  color  of  the  fat  is  an  important  point.  The  color  should  be  white, 
the  whiter  the   better,   and  white  rather  than  yellow.     The  white   fat   is 
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•considered  as  an  indication  of  young  beef,  while  if  the  fat  is  very  yellow 
it  indicates  age.  This  is  not  necessarily  always  true.  Cattle  from  some 
of  the  dairy  breeds,  as  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  will  kill  yellow  even  at 
two  years,  especially  the  Guernsey's  coating.  They  show  a  very  rich 
orange-colored  skin,  and  that  color  seems  to  sift  through  the  fat,  and 
two-year-old  Guernsey  steers  will  dress  yellow  and  will  sell  as  cow  beef. 
The  color  is  not  necessarily  controlled  by  the  breed.  Lots  of  cattle  of 
the  beef  breeds  will  sometimes  dress  yellow.  It  is  due  a  great  deal  to 
individuality.  You  cannot  tell  until  the  steer  comes  out  of  the  cooler 
whether  he  is  going  to  dress  nice  and  white  or  not.  The  fat  covering 
should  be  complete  but  not  too  great.  Generally  there  is  no  trouble  with 
cattle  too  fat.  The  kind  of  stuff  that  comes  on  the  market  in  the  smaller 
cities  is  usually  unfinished  rather  than  overdone;  while  in  the  big  markets 
we  come  across  cattle  too  fat,  great  soft  or  large  bunches  of  tallow  over 
the  ribs,  round,  tail,  head  and  rump,  and  that  would  be  objectionable. 
But  generally  speaking,  in  order  to  get  high-class  beef  and  sufficient 
finish  to  make  it  we  must  have  some  waste  fat  or  tallow.  There  must  be 
some  trimming,  and  when  we  come  to  cut  us  these  big  steers  there  will 
be  some  considerable  trimming  on  some  parts;  but  in  order  to  get  the 
best  grades  of  beef  some  trimming  is  necessary. 

The  coloring  of  the  lean  also,  when  you  come  to  rip  them  they  should 
show  a  bright  rich  red  color  rather  than  a  dark  color.  A  very  dark  color 
is  undesirable.  Poor  cattle  without  much  fat  and  old  cattle  generally 
dress  dark,  but  good  prime  beef  should  show  a  nice  bright  red  color,  not 
perhaps  too  red  to  be  fiery,  but  a  nice  rich  red  color. 

Those  are  the  points  you  take  into  consideration  principally  in  study- 
ing quality  in  beef:  the  dressing  per  cent;  the  general  shape  of  the  body; 
compact,  well  filled,  thick  round,  thick  loin,  and  well  shaped  on  the  ribs; 
good  thick,  compact  chuck,  but  not  over-developed  in  the  front  quarter; 
and  short  light  shanks.  The  smaller  the  bones,  as  indicated  by  the  shank, 
the  better  from  the  butcher's  standpoint.  There  will  be  less  bone  trim- 
ming and  when  you  buy  a  piece  of  meat  you  get  more  meat  and  less 
bone  in   the   cut,  or  a  greater  proportion   of   meat  to  the  bone. 

The  graining  of  the  meat  and  fat,  that  should  be  very  firm  and  fine 
grained,  not  too  coarse,  not  soft;  it  should  be  very  firm.  We  have  to 
make  some  allowance  for  these  cattle  because  they  were  only  killed  yes- 
terday at  1  o'clock,  and  have  not  had  sufficient  time  in  the  coolers  to 
harden  down.  They  ought  to  be  left  in  the  coolers  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  more;  a  little  more  than  that  would  have  been  better.  They 
have  been  cooled  out  very  well  considering  the  length  of  time  they  had. 
The  big  steer  is  pretty  well  cooled  down  for  a  heavy  carcass  of  this  sort, 
which  was  only  in  the  coolers  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  fat  should  be 
Arery  firm  and  the  hardening  of  the  fat  is  what  gives  firmness  to  the  car- 
cass. You  take  a  side  of  beef  from  a  poor  steer  where  there  is  no  fat 
and  it  is  impossible  to  harden  it  except  by  freezing.  Cooling  them  down 
does  not  give  them  that  firm,  solid  condition  that  we  look  for  in  good 
beef.  The  muscles  slip  back  and  forth  and  are  soft  and  slimy  and  you 
cannot  harden  them.  The  mixture  of  the  fat  through  the  elan  also  is 
important.  For  proper  finish  we  like  to  find  the  fat  well  mixed  through 
the  lean,  a  good  mixture  of  fat;  but  this  does  not  mean  fat  in  there  in 
bunches,  the  way  it  would  be  more  apt  to  be  in  the  dairy  breeds  if  put  in 
here,  but  marbled  through,  as  the  butchers  term  it,  or  mixed  through  in 
small  particles,  splashes  of  fat  mixed  in  through  or  flaked  in;  and  a  proper 
marbling  mixture  of  the  fat  through  the  lean  is  necessary  for  finished 
beef. 

Now,  I  will  try  to  get  more  of  these  cuts  in  shape  so  that  you  have 
a  chance  to  look  at  them  and  see  just  how  they  show  up.  Now,  in  corn- 
paring  these  two  rib  cuts  from  the  two  steers,  these  two  cuts  made  in 
the  same  place  show  you  quite  a  fine  comparison  of  the  two.  The  larger 
rib  cut  there  is  from  the  big  steer,  the  white-faced  steer,  as  they  stood 
before  you  in  the  ring  yesterday,  and  comparing  these  two  you  can  see 
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a  marked  difference  in  the  amount  of  fat  covering  around  the  surface  of 
the  lean  meat  there.  This  one  here  has  avery  small  covering  and  the 
lean  through  the  eye — this  round  muscle  is  the  eye — is  not  nearly  so  thick 
on  the  rib  and^has  not  so  much  fat  mixed  through  the  lean,  and  the  eye 
here,  while  a  well-developed  eye  and  good  piece  of  lean  meat,  is  not  so 
nicely  marbled  and  finished,  not  showing  the  mixture  of  fat  through  the 
lean  that  the  other  one  shows.  Now,  this  cut  here  is  finished  very  nicely. 
There  is  a  nice  mixture  of  fat  through  the  elan,  marbling  through  the 
lean,  and  we  have  a  good  layer  of  fat  over  the  surface.  That  is  just  a 
little  bit  more  fat  on  there  than  desirable  in  most  markets.  For  high- 
class  trade  such  a  cut  in  large  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago,  this  one 
here  would  be  exactly  what  they  look  for  and  the  butcher  and  retailer 
could  handle  this  to  a  very  good  advantage.  For  the  ordinary  retailer 
though,  one  which  has  not  quite  so  much  fat,  more  like  this  one  here, 
would  meet  the  demands  of  a  great  many.  The  most  of  the  retail  dealers 
in  the  small  towns  where  there  is  not  a  high-class  special  trade  would 
hot  like  that.  Of  course,  this  one  here  is  without  doubt  the  best  cut,  has 
the  best  flesh,  the  best  quality  of  the  two,  but  the  retailer  could  not  afford 
to  handle  this  one  in  a  great  many  cases  because  he  could  not  get  the 
price  for  it  as  he  would  have  to  trim  off  and  he  would  not  be  catering  to  a 
high-class  trade  enough  to  afford  to  trim  off  this  one.  A  mixture  of  fat 
through  the  lean  shows  that  it  is  finished.  In  finishing  cattle  the  priming 
up  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  meat,  not  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
animal  or  weigh  so  much  as  the  quality.  The  weight  is  produced  in 
growing  and  quality  improved  by  finishing.  The  feeder  generally  grows 
the  animal  and  another  man  very  often  buys  them  up  as  feeders  and 
finishes  them,  and  the  work  he  carries  out  is  to  improve  the  quality.  A 
mixture  of  fat  through  the  lean  improves  the  quality  of  the  meat  by  mak- 
ing it  tender  and  more  juicy  and  incerases  what  the  chemist  calls  soluble 
extracts  which  gives  it  better  flavor,  and  tenderness  and  juicyness  and 
flavor  are  all  important  in  finishing,  and  these  are  the  points  which  govern 
quality  in  judging  cuts.  That  is  the  prime  object  in  improving  quality. 
In  comparing  these  two  you  have  a  nicer  color  in  the  top  one,  the  fat  is 
very  white,  the  lean  is  a  nicC  red  color  and  there  is  a  very  complete  cover- 
ing and  nice  mixture  of  fat  through  the  lean;  while  this  one  has  yellower 
fat,  a  thin  covering,  is  not  so  nicely  colored,  a  little  bit  dark  or  dark 
spots  through  that  and  the  quality  would  not  be  as  good.  Now,  in  corn- 
paring  these  two  cuts,  the  two  loin  cuts,  as  they  are  taken  out,  you  will 
notice  that  on  these  two  there  is  quite  a  difference  showing  in  the  size 
and  in  the  shape.  The  cut  here  from  the  larger  steer  is  very  much 
thicker,  fleshier  and  heavier,  more  meat  in  proportion  to  bone,  very  much 
more  meat  in  proportion  to  bone,  the  fat  is  mixed  through  better,  more 
fat  mixed  through  the  lean  in  the  case  of  the  larger  one  than  the  smaller 
one  and  there  are  a  few  bunches  of  fat  in  this  cut.  What  we  like  is  to 
have  the  fat  mixed  through  the  muscles,  not  laid  between  the  muscles  in 
large  quantities;  this  is  not  desirable.  You  will  notice  the  fat  covering  the 
surface  in  these  cuts.  We  have  just  a  nice  covering  here,  around  here; 
up  here  there  is  no  covering  at  all,  and  if  you  compare  these  two  cuts 
you  see  on  the  surface  that  the  loin  from  the  big  steer  is  completely  cov- 
ered, has  got  a  smooth  even  covering;  while  the  one  from  the  smaller 
steer  shows  dark  flesh  there,  showing  where  the  lean  shows  through  the 
covering  and  practically  not  covered;  just  a  little  membrane,  not  much 
fat  covering.  You  see  on  comparing  these  two  chucks  the  difference  in 
shape.  The  chuck  from  the  big  steer  is  fleshier  and  thicker  chuck.  When 
you  come  to  cut  them  up,  if  cut  up  into  steaks,  the  thickness  has  a  great 
deal  to' do  with  the  amount  of  steaks,  and  you  get  more  steaks  and  better 
quality  out  of  this  kind  of  a  chuck  than  you  would  from  thin  cattle,  and 
comparing  these  two  you  see  quite  a  difference  in  the  thickness.  This  one 
here  is  round,  full  and  thick,  and  this  other  one  is  flat  sided  and  does  not 
show  the  development,  and  the  marbling  you  notice  in  the  meat  of  the 
big  steer  it  is  nicely  marbled,  and  through  the  fat  and  lean  it  shows  the 
finished  condition. 


Well,  now,  I  will  cut  up  these  other  two  quarters  and  cut  them  up  in 
what  would  be  the  method  of  cutting  on  the  Chicago  retail  market.     The 
cuts  that  I  will  make  will  probably  be  different  from  some  that  you  may 
be   familiar   with   in   this    part   of  the   country,    but   that   will   probably   be 
brought  out  later  on  with  the  questions.     The  first   cut  that  we  make  in 
cutting  up  the  front  quarter  is  to  take  off  the  shank.     The  shank  would  be 
cut   off  just   a   little   bit   below   the    elbow    bone   and    running   on   the    top 
line  of  the  quarter  and  would  be  used  principally  for  soup  meat  or  the  lean 
could   be   cut   up   and   made   into   hamburger   or   mixed    into   the   sausages, 
but  is  principally  used  for  soup  meat.     The  wholesale   cuts  of  the   shank 
make  up   about  4  per   cent  of  the  carcass,   genearlly   about  4  per  cent   in 
the  Chicago  wholesale  cuts.     It  is  difficult  to  handle  a  quarter  of  this  size 
without  having  it  on  the  hooks,   cutting  on  the  hooks  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  get  at  it,  and   it  could  be   done   much   more   rapidly.      Now,   the 
next  cut  after  removing  the  shank  is  to  take  off  the  plate,  the  lower  part 
of   the    ribs.     We  would    start   at   this   point,    cutting   into   the   pit    of   the 
shoulder,  then  cut  between  the  ribs  there  and  off  across  the  cut  made  in 
taking    off   the    ribs,    including   this    back    part    here    which    is    called    the 
navel,  the  front  part  which  is  called  the  brisket  and  the  plate  altogether. 
This  one  cut  makes  up  about  14  per  cent.,  generally  14  per  cent;  of  course, 
it    will    vary    somewhat    in    the    way    it    is    cut.      The   plate    is    one    of    the 
hardest  pieces   to   cut  up   right,   and   it   is   used   for   moking   short   "bs   of 
beef.     It  is  also  used  largely  for  making  corned  beef,  cured  and  salted  for 
corned  beed.     In  cutting  the  front  quarter  into  meat  for  the  Jewish  trade, 
for  what  they  call  ''Kosher"  trade,  they  would  cut  the  first  five  ribs  right 
off  from  the  front  end  of  the  chuck,  inculding  the   first  five  ribs,  cutting 
through    here    down    to    here;    that    would    leave    these    ribs    here;    follow 
along  that  down  to  here.     The  next  cut  on  the  front  quarter  is  removing 
the  prime  rib  including  the  same  cut  I   showed  you  on  the  other  side  of 
this  cut  here.     Th^j  is  a  fresh  cut.     It  shows  a  little  better  than  the  one 
I   showed  you  before.     It  shows  marbling  and  mixture  of  fat  and  lean  in 
this  case  very  nicely.     All  the  lean  is  mixed  through  well  with  fat,  show- 
ing a  nicely  marbled  cut.     There  is  a  little  too  much  fat  there  in  one  or 
two  places.     That  is  cutting  as  it  would  be  on  the  Chicago  market,  when 
you  cut  one  rib  on  the  hind  quarter,  and  would  include  seven  ribs  coming 
back  on  the  last  rib  as  it  is  here.     It  is  the  eighth  rib.     This  is  the  prime 
rib    the  best  rib.  where  you  get  the   best   rib  roasts.     That  is  where  you 
take  out  the  rolling  and  standing  roasts,  cutting  off  the  rib  or  couple  ribs 
there,  that  would  be  rolled  up  and  would  make  a  very  nice  rolled  roast. 
That  leaves  the  chuck,  which  is  sold  as  a  wholesale   cut.     The  chucks  as 
cut  in  this  way  would  run  25  per  cent  of  the  carcass.     The  rib  there.  I  did 
not  think  to  mention  that,  would  be  about  eight-tenths  per  cent.     Gener- 
ally the  chuck  is  26  per  cent,  the  shank  4  and  the  plate  13  or  14  per  cent. 
The  chuck  would  be  used  for  cutting  up  in  cattle  of  this  sort,  back  there, 
these    ribs    and    the    front    part    used    for    roasts,    cutting   off   a   couple   of 
roasts  across  the  arm  here,  and  a  couple  of  these  arm  roasts  and  leaving 
the  shoulder,  it  would  be  used  for  shoulder  roasts  and  the  neck  used  for 
boiling  meat'.     You  will  notice   I   was   speaking  in  good   cattle  we  like  to 
find  the  neck  short  and   small,  not  showing  any  neck.     If  you  notice  the 
neck  on  that   chuck  you   see  practically  no   neck.     The    steer's  head   was 
fastened  on  the  shoulders,  the  neck  very  short.     You  take  a  steer  of  poor 
quality    poor  breed,  it  would  show  more  neck  than  on  this.     The  neck  is 
only  three  or  four  inches  long  and  it  has  not  been  trimmed.     It  is  right 
next   the   head. 

On  the  hind  quarter  we  start  cutting  up  the  hind  quarter  into  these 
four  wholesale  cuts.  First  you  take  off  the  flank,  starting  inside  the  round 
or  thigh  and  taking  off  this  flank  or  muscle.  The  flank  will  make  up  four 
to  seven  per  cent.,  depending  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  steer.  A 
very  fat  steer  will  cut  more  flank  than  a  thin  one  becaues  the  flank  is  one 
of  the  places  where  the  fat  is  deposited  heavily  The  cod  fat  and  the  fat 
on  the  flank  is  very  thick  in  fat  steers.     The  flank  will  run  from  4  to  7 
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per  cent  on  the  general  figure;  on  ordinary  cattle,  4  per  cent.  The  flank 
steak  is  cut  from  the  inside.  This  muscle  here  is  pulled  right  out  and 
that  is  the  flank  steak.  The  rest  of  it  is  generally  used  by  the  packers 
to  make  corned  beef  and  chopped  up  to  make  different  kinds  of  sausage 
and  boiling  meat. 

We  next  take  out  the  kidney  fat,  or  suet.  This  is  the  best  grade  of 
fat  on  the  body.  It  varies  largely,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
animal.  We  figure  4  per  cent.  It  will  run  higher  than  that  in  very  fat 
<:attle.  But  cattle  of  poor  grades  when  highly  finished,  the  dairy  steers 
or  steers  of  inferior  quality,  when  very  fat  will  cut  more  kidney  fat  than 
well-bred  steers.  The  dairy  steers  and  steers  of  poor  quality  when  they 
are  fat,  will  put  more  of  their  fat  on  in  places  where  it  will  be  trimmed 
off,  more  in  bunches,  and  they  get  very  heavy  kidney  fat  generally. 

The  last  cut  on  the  hind  quarter  to  make  the  wholesale  cuts  is  to 
take  the  loin  from  the  round,  and  in  making  that  cut  you  cut  in  front  of 
the  aitch  bone  here,  removing  the  loin  and  separating  the  loin  from  the 
round.  The  loin  makes  up  about  17  per  cent  of  the  carcass;  the  round 
about  23  per  cent.  The  loin  is  the  best  part  of  the  carcass,  from  which 
you  get  the  best  meat.  The  front  end  gives  the  porterhouse  or  pin-bone 
steak  and  the  sirloin  is  cut  from  the  back  part  of  the  loin.  Cutting  up 
the  round  further,  the  first  cut  would  be  to  remove  the  top  part  here, 
cutting  off  the  rump,  and  cutting  that  off  you  cut  just  below  the  point  of 
the  pelvis,  or  this  aitch  bone,  as  commonly  called  by  the  butcher;  cut  just 
below  that  and  then  remove  the  rump  from  the  round.  This,  as  it  stands 
now,  before  cutting  any  more,  is  what  the  packers  term  a  wholesale  round. 
It  makes  up  23  per  cent  of  the  whole  carcass.  This  top  of  the  wholesale 
round  is  the  rump,  used  by  packers  largely  for  corning,  making  corned 
beef,  and  makes  a  very  good  roast  as  the  retailers  handle  it.  It  is  largely 
pinned  and  put  out  as  rump  and  makes  a  good  roast.  The  rest  of  the 
round,  as  considered  in  the  retail  market,  this  portion  here,  is  made  up 
into  round  steak,  cutting  about  one-half  inch  thick  or  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  or  made  by  cutting  thicker,  made  up  into  round  roasts. 
The  packers  make  a  lot  of  that  into  smoked  beef  hams  and  dry  beef.  If 
handling  one  of  these  to  make  up  into  dried  beef  you  will  notice  natural 
divisions  between  these  muscles  here.  We  cut  down  on  this  here  to  the 
muscles.  You  can  separate  and  tear  them  right  apart,  getting  several 
long  strips.  They  are  used  at  the  lower  end  to  cure  and  smoke  for  mak- 
ing dried  beef.  But  if  cutting  up  into  retail  cuts,  into  steaks  and  roasts, 
the  lower  part  here  would  be  sold  for  the  butt  roasts  or  boiling  pieces. 
It  is  tougher,  more  tendons  or  cords.  It  is  cut  off  from  the  bone,  making 
a  crescent  shape  or  horseshoe  shape,  and  used  for  butt  roasts  or  boiling 
meat;  and  the  rest  of  the  shank  is  used  for  soup  bone. 

The  Secretary:     Which  is  the  tenderest  piece  in  the  round  steak? 

Mr.  Norton:  The  tender  part  of  the  round  steak  is  the  inside  part 
here.     The  inside  muscle  of  the  round   steak  is  the  tenderest  part. 

The  Secretary:     The   muscle  part  or  hide? 

Mr.  Norton:  The  part  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  two  thighs 
come  here.     The  inside  or  middle  part  would  be  the  tenderest  part. 

And  the  loin,  in  cutting  up  the  loin  you  often  hear  the  question  asked 
about  the  tenderloin.  The  tenderloin  is  this  muscle  that  lies  right  on  the 
inside  of  the  body  there,  between  the  suet  or  kidney  fat  that  I  have  taken 
out,  and  the  back  bone;  on  the  inside  of  the  body,  the  tenderest  muscle  in 
the  body,  and  for  that  reason  is  demanded  and  high  price  paid  for  it 
by  a  good  deal  of  the  trade.  II  is  not  so  juicy  and  so  well  flavored  as 
some  of  the  other  parts  or  cuts,  but  more  tender,  and  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant point.  The  best  tenderloins  that  are  put  upon  the  market,  if  we 
start  them  Up  here,  this  line,  it  would  spoil  the  porterhouse  and  spoil 
the  tenderloin  or  true  porterhouse.  For  that  reason  the  most  of  the 
tenderloins  put  on  th'e  market  come  from  what  they  call  stripper  layers, 
the  loins  of  a  poor  class  of  cattle,  where  stripped  out  and  disposed  of  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  cheapest  part  being  put  into  canned  beef.     Stripper 


cattle  furnish  most  of  the  tenderloins  that  go  to  supply  the  trade,  as  well 
as  from  the  poorest  grades  of  cattle.  They  also  take  some  from  the 
better  grades  that  are  so  bruised  in  shipping  so  that  the  loin  cannot  be 
sold  over  the  block.  In  that  case  the  tenderloin  could  not  be  injured, 
being  on  the  inside  of  the  body,  and  the  tenderloin  would  be  stripped  out 
and  sold  as  tenderloin  of  the  beef,  and  the  rest  of  the  beef,  especially  some 
of  the  part  which  would  not  be  hurt,  put  on  the  market  as  muscles  from 
cattle  injured  or  bruised  in  shipping.  j-rc         ^ 

A  Member:  When  we  buy  dried  beef  we  buy  it  by  two  different 
names,  the  knuckle  and  the  plate?    Where  does  this  part  come  from? 

Mr.  Norton:  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question.  I  am  not 
familiar  at  all  with  the  terms  used  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Member:     The  knuckle  and  plate  of  the  dried  beef? 

A  Member:     You  were  dividing  it  up  a  bit  ago.     That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Norton:  In  separating  these  out  you  separate  the  different 
muscles  in  the  natural  division  and  the  best  part  is  the  inside  and  it  may 
be  the  terms  you  speak  of  are  applied  to  these  different  parts. 

The  Member:     When  you  divide  these  muscles,  how  many  pieces  do= 

you  make?  - 1     -  a 

Mr.  Norton:     One  here  and  one.  there.     The  outside  is  not  as  tender 

as  the  inside.     We  split  it  and  make  two. 

The  Member:     Do  you  ever  cut  dried  beef  out  of  the  front  quartersr 

Mr.  Norton:  No,  I  don't  know  of  any  cut  that  is  used.  This  flank 
steak   is   the  best   part   of   the   loin. 

Mr.  Bayard:     Do  you  people  want  to  see  this  hog  cut  up? 

The  Secretary:     It  will  take  a  little  time,  but  time  is  nothing  to  the 

liog. 

Mr.  Bayard:  Some  of  us  have  more  time  than  others.  One  thing 
I  don't  want  you  to  forget  is  that  we  are  going  to  sell  the  corn  that  we 
have   on   exhibition. 

A   Member:     Where?  . 

Mr.  Bayard:  Right  here.  If  you  want  to  look  at  it  just  go  up  and 
look  it  over  and  come  down  here  and  bid  on  it.  We  will  sell  it  by  prizes 
or   anyway    you    want    to    bid. 

A  Member:     A  gentleman  in  the  rear  wants  to  know  where  you  wilr 

sell   the  apples? 

Mr.    Bayard:     Right   here   after   we   are   done   with   this.     We   cannot 

carry  them  down.  ,  i      l      ^t 

A  Member:     The  gentleman  back  here  wants  to  know  whether  they 

will  be  there   after  they  are  sold?  ^  ,        i        t 

Mr.  Bayard:  They  will.  I  will  sell  the  prize-winning  apples;  but  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  you  cannot  take  your  corn  away  because  it  is  to- 
go  to  the  National  Corn  Show,  where  it  will  win  some  more  glory  for  you. 
Mr.  Norton:  This  side  of  pork  is  from  one  of  the  animals  used  in 
the  judging  ring  yesterday.  I  will  cut  this  up,  showing  the  different  cuts 
as  we  would  cut  it  if  going  to  cure  the  shoulders  as  pickled  hams  and 
going  to  cure  the  hams,  showing  the  different  cuts  made  in  trimming  up 
these  shoulders  and  hams,  making  the  loin  to  be  sold  out  as  loin  from  the 
retail   shop. 

First  take  off  the  shoulder,  cutting  as  I  have  cut  this  one,  back  of 
the  fourth  ril).  This  is  not  necessary.  If  you  want  to  make  a  heavy 
shoulder  you  cut  farther  back  and  for  a  lighter  shoulder  you  cut  only 
three  ribs.  Up  at  State  College  we  have  been  just  starting  some  experi- 
mental work  in  curing  hams  and  shoulders  and  cutting  them  up  the  same, 
cutting  them  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and  cutting  that  way  you 
notice  this  shoulder  would  be  trimmed  out  and  the  first  trimming  would 
be  to  take  out  the  spare  ribs,  cutting  close  to  the  bone.  That  gives  you 
what  they  call  butcher's  spare  ribs.  It  is  very  thin  spare  ribs,  of  course, 
used  for  packing  up  and  roasting.  It  is  quite  a  choice  cut  but  not  cut 
heavy  like  what  we  call  farmers'  spare  ribs.  The  next  cut  will  be  to  cut 
off  the  shoulder  butt,  right  across  the  top,  about  one-third  the  top,  what 
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the  packer  would  call  the  shoulder  butt.  The  top  across  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  blade.  This  would  be  called  a  shoulder  butt.  Trimming  off  the 
fat  we  would  have  the  fat  separated  like  this.  It  is  called  the  clear  plate. 
This  plate  or  piece  of  lean  taken  out  would  be  called  the  clear  plate  and 
that  is  used  by  the  packers  and  cut  up  into  chunks,  put  down  in  salted 
brine  and  shipped  to  foreign  countries  and  also  somewhat  used  in  this 
country  for  certain  classes  of  trade  in  the  mining  and  lumbering  districts, 
and  it  is  known  on  the  provision  market  as  clear  plate.  Ordinarily  the 
farmer  would  simply  trim  that  off,  of  course,  taking  off  the  rest  of  the 
lean  and  use  it  for  making  lard.  This  lean  portion  that  is  left  from  the 
shoulder  fat  is  practically  all  lean  meat  and  makes  a  very  nice  roast,  or  if 
sliced  across  this  way,  crosswise,  about  one-half  inch  wide,  about  the 
thickness  of  pork  chops,  it  makes  a  very  nice  steak  and  is  called  "Boston 
Butt"  by  the  packers. 

Now,  in  cutting  off  the  ham  from  the  middle,  the  point  where  you 
make  that  cut  is  dependent  upon  whether  you  want  to  make  a  heavy  ham, 
and  if  you  want  to  make  an  American  ham  we  cut  half  way  between 
the  aitch  bone  and  the  rise  in  the  back-bone.  You  notice  at  this  point  on 
the  back-bone  there  is  a  rise;  the  back-bone  curves  up  there  in  the  pelvis, 
and  here  is  the  aitch  bone.  It  is  split  when  I  opened  the  hog  up  to  take 
out  the  intestines;  cutting  half  way  between,  so  as  to  make  an  American 
or  short  ham.  If  we  want  to  cut  a  heavy  ham,  cut  further  up  in  the  loin. 
This  end  will  give  you  your  ham  right  if  trimmed  up  and  shaped.  The 
packers  would  trim  that  up,  starting  with  the  tail  bone  and  striking  around 
liere  and  taking  out  the  tail  bone  and  also  cutting  on  this  side  back, 
taking  off  this  flank  here  and  smooth  that  up,  taking  care  not  to  take  oft" 
too  much  flank  because  the  flank  will  shrink  in  curing  and  if  trimmed  too 
•close  the  flank  will  draw  down  to  the  flesh  and  will  not  show  up  as  well 
as  if  trimmed  long.  In  curing  they  shrink  considerable.  The  trimmings^ 
of  course,  would  be  used  for  sausage  meat. 

Mr.  Bayard:     Did  anybody  ask  what  this  hog  would  weigh? 

450  pounds. 
Dressed? 

390  pounds,   dressing  about  86  per   cent. 
What   did  the   best   steer  weigh? 

He  weighed  before  he  left  home  1,500  pounds.  He 
•dressed  here  about  64  per  cent.  The  little  steer  dressed — you  fellows 
•guess  on  that. 

Members:     60  per  cent,  58  per  cent,  54  per  cent,  56  per  cent. 

Mr.  Norton:  That  steer  will  surprise  everybody  by  dressing  60  per 
cent.  We  cannot  account  for  it  in  any  way  except  that  he  was  a  Prohibi- 
tionist and  did  not  take  a  drink  this  morning. 

Mr.  Norton:  Trimming  off  this  loin,  you  notice  how  thick  the  fat; 
this  furrow  over  the  back  there;  this  shows  good  form.  Cut  right  along 
the  back,  splitting  the  back  bone,  you  have  a  layer  of  fat  four  inches  all 
the  way  along.  It  is  a  nice  fine  layer  and  very  firm  and  hard  considering 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  in  the  cooler.  It  shows  good  quality;  and 
the  cut  made  to  take  off  the  lean,  you  start  on  the  ridge  a  couple  of  inches 
from  the  center  of  the  back  bone  and  bring  the  cut  out  at  the  lower  end 
so  as  to  leave  all  of  the  tenderloin  in  the  loin,  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the 
tenderloin,  to  run  out  at  the  edge  of  the  tenderloin,  the  round  muscle  on 
the  inside,  the  same  as  on  the  beef.  This  loin,  trimming  off  the  fat  would 
be  what  the  packers  call  a  wholesale  loin,  after  the  back  fat  is  taken  off. 
This  wholesale  loin,  where  you  get  the  pork  chops,  cutting  the  rib  chops 
from  the  rib  end,  the  upper  end,  and  the  loin  chops  from  the  lower  end 
where  the  tenderloin  muscle  is  lying  on  the  inside  here.  The  rest  of  it 
there  that  I  trimmed  off,  this  clear  fat  part,  is  called  the  fat  back.  It  will 
"be  chunked  up  into  pieces  five  or  six  inches  square  for  packing  up  in 
barrels  and  tierces  and  brine  and  salt  as  fat  back,  clear  backs.  A  certain 
•class  of  trade  will  consume  clear  fat  meat  of  this  sort  and  it  is  used  for 
that  trade,  and  also  a  large  part  is  used  for  making  lard.     The  best  quality 
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of  lard  conies  from  the  leaf.  This  had  a  very  heavy  leaf  and  that  was  the 
prime  lard  on  the  carcass,  and  the  nextgrade  of  this  is  fat  back  I  take  off 
the  loin.  The  packers  in  making  up  the  best  grade  of  lard — the  best  grade 
would  be  40  per  cent  leaf  and  60  per  cent  of  this  fat  back — they  don't 
make  any  pure  leaf  lard.  Of  course,  the  leaf  forms  a  small  proportion  of 
the  lard  in  the  carcass  and  they  mix  that  with  the  best  lard  from  the  back, 
the  best  grade  of  fat  backs,  to  make  their  No.  1  kettle  rendered  lard.  The 
rest  of  this  should  be  cut  up  just  as  it  stands  into  pieces  five  or  six  inches 
square  and  cured,  salted  and  put  in  brine  for  mess  pork;  or  the  rib  could 
be  taken  out  the  same  as  the  spare  rib,  and  the  rest  of  it  cut  up  into 
chunks.  On  the  farm  that  heavy  fat  of  this  sort  and  ribs  are  taken  out 
and  the  lean  separated  from  the  fat  and  the  lard  rendered  and  the  lean 
made  up  into  sausage.  For  making  bacon  or  anything  of  that  sort  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  It  is  too  heavy.  According  to  market  re- 
quirements fat  bacon  hogs  should  weigh  from  160  pounds  to  200  pounds, 
and  small  hogs  of  that  size  should  be  cut  into  bacon,  and  heavy  hogs  of 
this  sort  should  be  cut  into  mess  pork,  barrel  pork  and  hard  salt  pork,  as 
commonly  called  by  the  packers,  to  a  large  extent. 

A  Member:     Where  do  you  get  the  sausage  meat  from? 

Mr.  Norton:  In  cutting  it  up  in  this  way  the  sausage  trimmings 
would  be  only  the  trimmings  taken  from  the  shoulder  in  trimming  that 
bone  to  make  a  picnic  ham  and  the  same  thing  in  shaping  that.  You 
don't  get  very  much  sausage  trimmings  in  cutting  in  this  way.  On  the 
farm  generally  when  you  come  to  cut  up  heavy  fat  sides  of  this  sort  this 
would  be  torn  up  and  the  fat  rendered  into  lard  and  the  ribs  taken  out* 
and  the  ribs  used  for  sausage  and  also  the  top  off  from  the  shoulder,  this 
Boston  Butt,  that  perhaps  would  be  made  into  sausage  meat.  That  makes 
good  roasts  and  steaks  if  sliced  across. 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  offer  for  sale  the  corn  and  apples  that 
are  on  exhibition  upstairs. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  E.  S.  Bayard,  who 

will  conduct  the  sale. 

Mr.  Bayard:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  to  sell 
this  corn  this  way.  This  corn  has  been  engaged  to  go  to  the  National 
Corn  Show,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Any  corn  bought  here  that  we  want  to 
go  to  Columbus  we  have  the  privilege  of  taking.  It  will  be  shipped  to  the 
buyer  from  Columbus. 

One  thing  I  am  sorry  to  say  here  is  that  some  people  have  so  disre- 
garded the  rights  of  others  that  they  have  spoiled  some  of  the  exhibits 
that  Pennsylvania  desired  to  stake  its  reputation  on  at  the  National  Corn 
Show  in  Columbus.  Some  people  have  shelled  off  some  of  that  corn  arid 
spoiled  it  for  the  show.  I  wish  I  was  big  enough  a  man  to  kick  anybody 
of  that  kind   clean   out  of  the   community.  j    ,      i 

This  corn  will  be  sold  and  shipped  to  Columbus  and  shipped  back 
to  the  buyer  from  Columbus,  if  we  want  to  keep  it  to  send  to  Columbus. 

There  is  not  much  we  want  to  send  there,  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  only  three  classes  for  corn  at  the  National  Corn  Show.  While  some 
of  the  corn  here  cannot  win  money  at  Columbus  because  there  is  no  class 
for  it,  still  we  are  going  to  send  some  out  there  for  purely  decorative  pur- 
poses, 

A  -Member:     Who  pays  the  freight? 

Mr.  Bayard:     We  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

The  first  prize  corn  was  shown  by  Pusey   Cloud,  of  Kennett  bquare, 
Chester  country,  one  of  the   richest   counties  in  the  United  States,  and   i 
hope  they  won't  let  that  corn  get  away.     Unfortunately,  owing  to  a  thie 
in  our  midst,  we  have  only  nine   ears  of  that  corn  left.     Some   scoundrel 
has  stolen  one  ear  of  it.     If  apprehended  he  will  be  arrested. 

A  Member:     That  is  what  we  get  for  coming  to  Harirsburg. 

Mr.  Bayard:  I  have  held  corn  shows  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Philadelphia 
and    in    Harrisburg.      I    have   been    at   all    of   these    Breeders'    Association 
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meetings  and  attended  all  the  corn  shows  and  I  think  the  proportion  of" 
thieves  is  about  an  even  thing  all  over  the  State.     You  Philadelphia  people 
are  not  any  better  than  the  rest  of  them.     But  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever- 
lost  a  whole  ear  out  of  a  grand  champion  show. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  adjourn  until  7:30  o'clock- 
this  evening,  when  we  will  have  some  good  lectures.     Adjourned. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  26,  1911— JOHNSTON  HALL 

Hon.  W.  C.  Norton,  president  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, in   the   Chair. 

The   Chairman:     The  meeting  will  please   come  to   order. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  this  evening  will  be  an  address  by 
Prof.  Menges  on  Corn.  Now,  we  have  about  an  hour  that  we  can  spare 
to  the  Road  question  and  Corn.  We  will  divide  that  time  up  as  near  as 
possible  between  the  road  and  corn  questions,  and  then  we  will  come  to 
the   alfalfa   and   following  that   the    milk    scoring  will   also    be   announced. 

Prof.   Menges:     Mr.   Chairman,   I   am  not  on   that  program. 

The  Chairman:     Well,   perhaps   I   had   better  explain. 

Prof.  Menges:     I  think  you  had  better. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  N.  H.  Brewer,  of  Hockanum,  Connecticut,  was- 
on  the  program  for  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  "Successful  Corn  Grow- 
ing," but  he  could  not  come  and  Prof.  Gardner  was  required  to  be  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  tomorrow  morning,  so  he  could  not  stay,  and  therefore 
we  have  asked  Prof.  Menges  to  talk  to  us  a  few  minutes  on  the  corn 
question. 

Prof.  Menges:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  very  man  every  time.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  to  intrude  myself  upon  you  tonight,  but  I  will  promise 
you  that  unless  I  get  very  much  interested  and  I  see  you  are  that  I  won't 
talk  very  long. 

I  have  been  on  this  corn  breeding  work  for  about  eight  years,  and  I 
have  found  out  only  a  few  things  in  farming,  because  I  cannot  devote  all" 
my  time  to  it,  but  I  have  to  make  a  living  breeding  corn  in  Pennsylvania 
just  now.     There  is  not  enough  money  in  it,  but  I  believe  there  is  enough 
money  in  it  for  every  farmer  to  go   into  it  -cvA  d^  it  for  himself;  and   I 
think  I  am  talking   to    farmers    who    own    farms    ad    live    on    them,    and** 
farm  them.     I   don't   know   how   it   would   be   with    a   fellow   that   rents   a- 
farm  to  go  into  anything  of  the   sort.     I    do   not   know   how   it   would   be 
for  the  man  who   rents    his    farm    to   the  other  fellow,    whether   he   ought' 
to  go  into  it.     I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  for  him;  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  man   that  owns  the   farm  and   lives  on   it   and   works   it.     I    be- 
lieve  it  would  be  a  paying  business. 

Another  thing  I  have  learned:  1  have  learned  that  corn  can  be  de- 
veloped for  any  particular  section  of  the  State.  You  cannot  go  to  Ohio- 
and  buy  your  corn,  bring  it  here  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  get 
results  such  as  you  ought  to  have.  You  cannot  do  it  with  any  Western 
corn.  I  have  tried  that  several  times  and  I  say  you  cannot  do  it,  but  I 
have  found  that  if  you  get  a  corn  that  is  adapted  to  your  soil,  your 
climatic  conditions  and  the  seasons  that  you  have  at  your  disposal  for 
growing  corn,  when  you  have  such  a  corn,  that  is  the  corn  to  work  on» 
and  every  farmer  ought  to  have  experience  enough  to  know  when  he 
has  got  that  kind  of  corn.  The  first  thing  you  want  is  quality.  I  say 
that  is  the  first  thing;  you  want  to  get  as  much  corn  and  as  good  corn' 
as  you  possibly  can  get  on  your  farm.  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you 
can  develop  that  is  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  you  have.  Last  sum- 
mer, that  is  only  this  last  year,  I  had  an  experience  that  convinced  me 
more  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  I  am  making  now  than  anything  that 
has  happened.  I  had  about  two  bushels  of  the  best  seed  corn  I  believe 
I  ever  had.  The  man  that  I  used  to  work  with  died  last  winter,  and  I 
had  to  get  somebody  else  to  work  with  me  on  this  business,  and  I  went 
to  a  fellow  whom  I  knew  very  well.  He  said,  we  can  do  that  work  on 
our   farm  and  we  have  better  land  than  you  have  over  there;     That.  was. 


true.  It  is  this  red  soil  we  have  in  York,  Lancaster,  Chester  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties.  You  know  what  it  is,  Mr.  Sharpless.  On  that  kind 
of  soil  we  raised,  the  corn,  and  I  say  it  was  good  corn.  We  took  that 
seed  corn  and  planted  it  on  the  richest  soil  in  York  County  and  I  thought 
we  would  get  a  crop  of  corn  that  we  could  brag  about  for  years,  but  we 
didn't  for  some  reason  or  other  that  I  cannot  explain — I  am  not  here  to 
explain — for  some  reason  or  other  that  corn  reverted.  It  went  back  to 
its  great  grandfather,  a  whole  lot  of  it.  Some  of  it  had  big  cobs,  but 
we  didn't  have  any  corn  like  that,  not  at  all.  Some  of  it  was  short  grains; 
some  of  it  was  not  filled  out  and  all  that  kind  of  thing;  and  I  cannot  blarrtfe 
anything  but  the   different   soil   condition. 

A   Member:     You  planted  it  in  the  wrong  time  of  the  moon. 

Prof.  Menges:     No,  sir,  we  have  gotten  away  from  the  moon  in  York 
County.     Some  fellows  had  it  shining  around  here,  but  that  has  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  our  corn.     I  cannot  explain  it  but  that  very  corn  on  the 
red   shale   had   yielded  up  to  ninety   bushels   to   the   acre    of   shelled    corn. 
Now,  how  did  we  do  it?     That  is  the  thing  you  are  interested  in,  I  know. 
We  started  out  about   eight  years  ago  with  the  improved   Leaming  corn, 
but   I    did   not   know   very   much   about   it   then,   and   I  do  not  know   very 
much  about  it  now.     But  we  started  out  to  select  the  stock  that  gave  us 
the  very   best   kind   of  an   ear,   and   the  very  best   kind   of  a   stalk  under 
normal  conditions.     We  did   not  take   that   stalk  that  stood  out  there  by 
itself  and  produced  a  big  ear.     You  know  when  you  select  the  large  ears 
out  of  a  lot  of  corn  and  don't  know  what   stalk   it  came   from  you   don't 
know  where  that  stalk  stood,  or  what  kind  of  environment  it  had  about 
it.     So  we   want   to   know  the   environment.     We  want  to  know   whether 
that  stalk  that  produced  the  large  ear  did  so  in  an  environment  where  any 
other  stalk  had  grown  and  produced  an  ear,  and  the  stalk  that  produced 
the  largest  ear  and  the  right  kind  of  an  ear,  and  the  right  stalk,  and  the 
right  foliage,    and    the    right    kind    of    a    tassel    and  the  ear  at    the    right 
height,  that  was  the   stalk  on  which  we  selected   the  seed  corn  to  begin 
with.     But  I  want   to   say   to   you   that   takes   a  little   bit   of  work.     Now, 
we  have  found   this,   that  when   we   select  seed  corn   from  the   stalks   that 
have   done   well  under   the   environment   where   it   had   to  fight   for   every- 
thing it  had  gotten  that  you   gain  a  strength  of  character  behind   it   that 
you  do  not  get  when  you  select  the  seed  corn  right  at  random,  right  out 
of  the  pile.     We   have   found  that.     Now   then,   after   working   along   that 
line  for  a  little  while   we  went  to  corn  breeding.     We   selected  the   best 
ears  we  could  find,  those  that  suited  us  best,  and  we  planted  those   ears 
in  the  rows  by  themselves.     Suppose   we   had   an    ear   here   that   was  just 
exactly   what    we    wanted,    and  we  took  the  corn    from    that    ear   and    we 
planted  it  in  row  No.   1;  and   suppose  we  had  another  ear  that   suited   us 
very  well.     We  took  the  corn  from  that  and  we  planted  it  in  row  No.  2, 
and   the  corn  from   another   ear   in    row    No.   3   and   so   on   until   we    had 
twenty  or  thirty  rows.     We  had  that  corn  there  pitted  against  itself  just 
exactly  as  you  dairy  men  do  with  your  cows.     You  know  what  every  cow 
is  worth  to  you  and  what   she  produces  in  money  for  you.     You  can   do 
the   same  thing  with   corn.     And  then  we  watched  that   corn  and   gave  it 
good  cultivation,  the  kind  corn  ought  to  have.     We  planted  in  rows  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.     That  is  two  stalks 
to     the  hill.     That  is  thick  enough  planting.     A  lot  of  people  plant  pretty 
near  twice  as  much   as   that;   that   is,   twice  as  thick.     But   I   want   to   say 
you  are  doing  it  at    the    risk    of    getting    quantity    when  you    plant    that 
thick.     You  get  nubbins  when  corn  is  planted  too  thick,  and  you  do  not 
want  nubbins.     That  is  the  thing  we  have  been  fighting.     We  had  these 
twenty  or  thirty  rows  of  corn  running  parallel  through  the  field  and  we 
could  see  what  they  would  do.     They  were  up  against  each  other  in  com- 
petition.    And  what  did  we  find?     We  found  here  a  row  that  would  have 
a  lot  of  nubbins,  by  selecting  the  very  kind  of  an  ear  you  see.     Then  we 
had  another  row  that  had  barren  stalks  in  it,  then  we  had  another  row— 
and  this  happened  last  summer— after  seven  years'  work  along  this  line— 
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then  we  had  another    row    with    ears    away    up    there,    six    feet  above  the 
ground,  entirely  too  high.     I   say  this  very  thing  happened  with  the  ears 
of  corn  last  summer  in  my  case,  after  seven  years*  work  on  this  line.     I 
cannot   explain   it.     That   row  of  corn   did   not   ripen   out   of  the  limits  of 
our  season.     We  have  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  fully  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty   days   in   which   to    ripen   corn.     Still   you    have    another 
kind  of  a  row.     You  have  another  one  that  had  weak  tassels,  and  another 
one  that   the  ears   are  produced  too   low  on   the   stalk;   they   ripened   too 
early,  do  not  take  up  the  entire  season.     And  so  you  pick  out.     You  have 
here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  just  exactly  what  the  results  are  and  that 
will  give  you  a  pretty  fair  average  of  what  you  have  in  your  entire  crop, 
to  show  just  exactly  what  these  ears  are  capable  of  doing  and  what  will 
be  the  result.     Now,    select   the   seed    corn    from   the    row   that   has  given 
you  the  largest   quantity.     We   ought   to   do  that,   but  I  do  not  always  do 
it.     Not   always.     Why   not?     Because   some   of  these   rows   had  produced 
a  lot  of  nubbins,  two  years  on  the  stalk  and  not  very  large  ones,   and  I 
do  not  like  that  and  I  am  growing  corn.     Mark  this,   I   am  trying  to  get 
a  stalk  of  corn  that  will  produce  one  large  ear.     Now,  what  do  I  mean  by 
a  large  ear?     I   mean  an  ear  that  will  shell  about  fifteen  ounces  of  corn 
to   the   cob.     About    eighty-six   per   cent,    of  corn   to   the   cob,   that   is   the 
kind  of  an  ear  I  want.     I  have  not  done  any  work  along  this  line  of  rais- 
ing  two  ears  on  the  stalk,    but    want    an    ear    of    the    size  I  have    already 
indicated.     That  is  the  kind  that  suits  me.     Now,  after  you  have  worked 
for  these  results  awhile,   I  have  worked  on  this  line,  and  you  have  elimi- 
nated the  rows  that  produced  nubbins  and  barren   stalks  and   stalks  with 
ears   away  up    here   and   others   away    down    here,    and   with  weak  foliage 
and  all  that  kind  of  things,   and  you  have   selected   those   that   are   doing 
the  very  best,  and  that  is  the  kind  I  want— let  me  say  right  here  that  the 
nubbins  will  disappear.     I  mean  that  little   fellow  about  this  long. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ream,  living  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  I  am  talking  about, 

this  last  summer  in  a  dry  season,  had  a  crop  of  corn  produced  in  the  way 

J  am  trying  to  tell   you   and   the   shortest   nubbin  was   that   long    (indicat- 

'ing).     That  is  a  pretty  fair  ear  in  some  climates,  pretty  fair.     The  longest 

ears  were   twelve   inches  long,   and   that   is   the   kind   of  ear   I    want,    if    I 

can  possibly  get  it. 

Now,  the  next  thing— and,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  talk  too  much  tell  me, 
because  I  may  be  getting  interested.  Now,  the  next  thing  I  am  going  to 
talk  about — and  if  I  have  not  made  things  plain  ask  me  questions,  and 
if  I  can  I  will  answer  them.  The  next  thing  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
is  the  kind  of  ear.  What  kind  of  ear  do  you  want?  We  had  some  here 
today  that  suited  me  first  class.  I  want  an  ear  twelve  inches  long,  as 
near  as  I  can  get  it,  but  if  I  can't  get  a  twelve-inch  ear  that  has  grains 
as  long  as  a  ten  or  eleven-inch  ear  has,  then  I  will  take  the  ten  or  eleven- 
inch  ear;  I  want  the  grains  on  the  long  ear  just  as  long  as  on  the  shorter 
ear.  Now  why?  Because  I  always  get  more  corn,  that  is  why.  Never 
sacrifice  length  of  grain  for  length  of  ear.  When  you  have  to  get  an  ear 
that  has  a  grain  only  one-fourth  inch  long,  always  take  the  short  ear 
that  has  a  grain  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long  every  time,  that  is  my  ex- 
perience. And  then  what  else?  Then  if  I  can  get  it— I  know  I  am  not 
talking  scientifically  when  I  say  this— if  you  can  get  it,  have  the  rows 
straight  and  the  grains  equal  size,  and  the  butts  filled  out  and  the  grams 
running  over  the  top  filled  out;  I  want  to  get  just  as  much  corn  as  when 
the  rows  are  crooked,  and  I  take  the  ear  that  has  straight  rows,  provided 
it  gives  the  quantity  of  corn,  but  if  it  don't  do  that,  don't  take  it.  I  never 
do.  It  is  quantity  I  am  after.  Take  the  crooked  rowed  ear  provided  it 
has  a  good  body  and  more  corn  than  the  straight  rowed  one;  while  I  say 
this  is  not  scientific  doctrine,  and  that  is  not  corn  breeders'  doctrine,  but 
that  is  what  I  do,  and  I  am  telling  you  what  I  do.     That  is  what  I  know 

about   it.  •    J      f 

Another  thing  I   want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about   is  what  kind   of  a  a 
grain  you  want.     You    want    a    grain    five-eighths    of    an    inch    long,    and 


about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  sometimes  not  quite  that  much,  and  it 
ought  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  a  little  more  across.  And  then  it 
should  not  be  pointed  like  a  shoe  peg.  Never  plant  shoe  peg  grains  of 
corn.  Now  why?  Because  they  are  low  in  vitality.  They  have  not  a 
good  germ.  That  is  *the  trouble,  and  there  is  where  the  trouble  is,  and 
you  want  as  strong  a  germ  as  you  can  possibly  get,  and  you  do  not  get 
it  in  a  shoe  peg  grain. 

Now  then,  after  you  have  selected  this  seed  corn  carefully,  -"^ou  want 
to  take  good  care  of  it.  The  best  kind  of  care  of  it.  Put  it  some  place 
where  it  is  dry  and  where  the  air  can  get  at  it  and  dry  it  out  so  that  there 
IS  not  sufficient  moisture  in  it  to  freeze  when  the  temperature  goes  to 
zero  and  below.  And  then  after  you  have  got  on  that  far  and  you  start 
in  with  corn  breeding — ^and  let  me  repeat  again,  I  do  not  care  what  part 
'of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  you  livd  in  you  can  develop  a  corn  that  will 
be  suited  to  your  climate  and  to  your  soil,  and  the  best  corn  to  do  it 
with  is  the  corn  that  you  have  now.  Go  out  there  into  that  field,  select 
the  kind  that  we  have  talked  about,  select  those  ears  we  have  said  you 
ought  to  select  and  the  kind  of  the  grain  and  begin  breeding  from  them 
and  breed  up  five  or  six  years,  or  seven  years;  you  will  have  developed 
a  corn  that  will  be  better  suited  for  the  climate  and  soil  conditions  that 
you  have  than  any  corn  you  can  get  anywhere  else,  I  don't  care  where 
you  get  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  breed  up   along  this  line   and  do  that  work. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  introduced  this  subject,  and  thank  you  for 
your  kind  attention. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  a  few  moments  we  can  spare  yet  if  there 
IS  any  one   that  would  like  to   ask  the   Professor   a   question. 

Walter  E.  Seely,  Luzerne  County:  I  would  like  to  raise  a  corn  that 
has  a  high  protein  value,  and  I  must  go  home  from  here  not  knowing 
which  of  these  varieties  is  best.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  little 
type-written  list  accompany  these  various  types  that  we  might  have  the 
information  along  with  the  show?  This  has  been  the  first  corn  show 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  corn  differ  in  their  contents.  I  am  not  saying  this  to 
criticize,  because  older  heads  have  brought  this  meeting  about  than  my- 
self, men  of  more  experience,  but  I  am  going  to  say  I  am  very  much 
disappointed  in  looking  over  the  varieties  of  corn  here  that  a  little  more 
of  the  history  and  analyses  is  not  given  with  some  of  the  varieties.  I 
would  like  to  raise  a  corn  that  is  particularly  rich  in  protein. 

Prof.  Menges:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  reply  to  that  question  for  a 
minute?  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  determine  the  quality.  I  would*  not 
like  to  say  composition,  but  the  quality  of  corn,  by  the  use  of  your  pocket 
knife.  Take  your  pocket  knife  and  cut  a  grain  parallel  with  the  one  side, 
lay  it  open  and  there  you  will  see  the  various  components  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  grain  of  corn.  You  have  the  outside  hull,  then  you 
have  the  gluten,  then  you  have  the  starch  coming  next  to  the  germ,  on 
both  sides  of  the  germ,  and  then  you  jiave  what  you  call  the  cornstarch 
and  the  germ.  When  you  have  a  grain  in  which  that  hard,  horny  gluten 
move  in  and  nearly  touches  the  germ  and  sometimes  entirely  touches  it, 
you  can  conclude  that  you  have  a  corn  that  is  high  in  protein,  because  85 
per  cent,  of  protein  in  a  grain  of  corn  is  contained  in  that  horny  gluten 
and  in  the  germ.  Now,  that  is  the  only  thing  to  do;  don't  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  my  talk  would  lead  anybody  to  think  that  it  is  absoluely  con- 
clusive, but  it  is  well  nigh  absolutely  conclusive  that  you  have  a  high 
protein  corn,  when  you  have  these  conditions. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Mitchell:  In  regard  to  Prof.  Menges'  speech  about  the 
renter  and  the  owners  of  the  farm,  about  selecting  this  seed  corn,  it  is  for 
the  benefit  and  a  paying  proposition  for  the  renter  to  be  very  careful  in 
his  seed  selection.  It  will  pay  him  more  to  look  after  his  seed  and  the 
selection  of  his  seed  in  order  to  produce  a  better  crop.  Now  then,  in 
buying  a  seed  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  soil.     Get  corn  adapted  to  this 
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climate,  adapted  to  your  soil.  Go  through  your  fields,  select  your  seed 
corrx  as  Prof  Menges  has  mentioned,  get  the  right  height  of  your  ear^ 
the  right  stalk  and  you  can  produce  your  ear  then  after  you  do  all  the 
selectmg.  In  talking  about  the  shape  and  characteristics  of  the  ear-  There 
are  ears  that  the  rows  are  not  perfectly  straight,  \)ut  the  ear  carries  its^ 
form  out  to  the  end,  and  carries  its  seed  well,  and  Prof.  Menges  says 
that  It  may  not  be  the  perfect  ear,  but  it  has  the  vitality  to  it.  Now^  then 
after  you  get  all  these  points  in  order  to  raise  such  kind  of  a  cornstalk' 
you  must  have  something  back  of  it.  You  must  have  good  soil,  you  must 
have  enriched  your  soil.  We  feed  quite  a  large  bunch  of  stock  on  our 
farm  and  we  try  to  eliminate  this  burning  and  wasting  of  manure  which 
will  burn  white  in  twenty-four  hours  if  piled  up,  and  it  is  no  earthly  ffood' 
to  the  soil.     Is  that  right.  Professor? 

ProX  Menges:  Well,  I  would  not  make  it  that  strong.  The  organic 
matter  that  is  contained  even  after  the  nitrogen  has  been  burned  out  is  of 
some  value. 

¥^c^*  ^"  ^^^^^^^^'  That  is  true.  Now,  we  went  and  got  what  they 
called  South  Tennessee  brown  rock,  sometimes  known  as  floats.  When 
our  stables  are  cleaned  the  manure  piles  are  leveled  off  and  there  is  about 
six  hundred  pounds  of  this  rock  spread  over  this  manure  every  day.  That 
manure  is  left  there  until  spring.  We  plow  our  ground  for  our  corn,  we 
spread  this  ground  with  this  manure,  which  by  this  time  is  in  a  decom- 
posed state.  We  take  our  disk  harrow  and  disk  this  into  the  ground, 
thoroughly  harrowing,  and  then  plant  our  corn.  At  our  last  cultivation 
we  put  on  about  eight  quarts  of  alfalfa  and  a  little  red  and  a  little  alsike 
clover.  That  gives  us  the  nitrogen  to  our  soil,  and  this  rock  is  analyzed 
by  the  State  College  of  Pennsylvania  as  giving  about  28  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

The  Chairman:  The  time  has  expired  for  this  and  we  have  got  Dr. 
McCasky,  of  Lancaster  County,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  his  township,  and  who  shall  speak  to  us  on  the  road  question.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  Dr.  Mc- 
Caskey,  of  Lancaster. 

Dr.  McCaskey:     Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:     When  I  heard 
that  the  question  of  roads  was   to  brought  up  before  this   meeting  I   fell 
rather  reluctant  at  first  to  come  before  a  body  such  as  this,  and  I  thought 
possibly  there  might  be  some  remarks  which  might  be  helpful  because  of 
personal  acquaintanceship  with  this  subject  at  first  hand.     You  know  "the 
value  of  good  roads;   everybody  knows  it.     We  have  been   reading  about 
them  for  many  years,  and  we  all  know  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  drive 
over  a   road   that   is   smooth,   well   crowned,   hard   and   that   will    carry   us 
without  any  difficulties   during  the   months   of   spring,   and  we   also   know 
what  It  means  to  go  over  a  road  that  is  full  of  ruts,  large,  deep  sink  holes, 
and  with   dangerous,   deep   spots  that  you   cannot   sometimes  get   through 
at   all.     What   we  are  particularly  interested   in,   is   how  are  we   going  to- 
get  them  any   better.     Now,   there   are   quite   a   number  of  ways   that   this 
matter   might   be   considered.     The   other    day   a   measure   was    introduced 
into  our  legislature  providing  for  a- great  sum  of  money  to  be  appropriated, 
and    for  quite  a  radical    reorganization    of    our    State    Highway     Depart- 
ment.    Well,  now,  gentlemen,  all  these  things  are  very  important,  and  very 
valuable,  but  I  don't  thing  we  want  to  wait  until  the  State  is  going  to  do- 
all  of  It  for  us.     I  think  we  can   do  a  great  deal  for  ourselves,  and  I  am 
going  to  sketch    in    just    a    few    words    exactly    what  I  did,    and    you    can 
draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  what  you  can  do  in  your  own  township. 
I  live  about  seven   miles  east  of  Lancaster.     The   township   is   East   Lam- 
peter.    I   am  a  practicing  country  doctor  there,   and  I  used   to   have  four 
horses   and    seven  years    ago    I    got    an    automobile,    and    I    followed    one 
automobile  with  two  automobiles,  and  there  was  a  road  that  I  used  three, 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  yellow,  soggy  clay  in  the  spring  time,  and  after 
every  heavy  rain.     It   had   been   neglected.     There   had   been   no   attention 
paid  to  Its  drainage,    and    the    first    principles    of    road    construction    had' 
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ibeen  absolutely  ignored,  but  there  was  the  road.  It  had  its  ruts  and  had 
great,  big  depressions,  and  the  water  after  every  rain  would  stay  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  every  time  we  had  a  freezing  spell  there  it  would 
be,  and  in  some  places  that  road  as  it  would  come  out  of  the  spring  time 
weather  would  be  at  least  one  and  a  half  feet  deep  with  nothing  but 
yellow,  soggy  clay.  Everybody  knows  what  that  means.  I  used  to  drive 
this  road  because  I  had  to,  but  I  thought  there  was  certainly  some  better 
condition  we  could  bring  about.  I  was  paying  my  road  taxes  like  any- 
body else,  and  I  was  paying  pretty  handsome  taxes,  and  I  appealed  to 
my  supervisors.  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  this  road  is  quite  heavily  used  and  as 
a  farmer  and.  taxpayer  of  this  community  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  professional  interest  affected,  I  respectfully  ask  if  you  won't  do  some- 
thing to  help  me  out?"  Well,  they  said  it  is  just  as  good  as  before;  we 
always  fix  it  in  the  spring,  and  we  will  fix  it  next  spring.  Well,  things 
went  along  and  nothing  was  doing,  and  I  requested  these  supervisors  to 
let  me  take  them  over  the  road  personally.  I  wanted  them  to  get  stuck 
in  that  rut  with  me  and  then  help  me  dig  myself  out.  No,  they  would 
mot  do  that;  they  did  not  feel  that  it  was  their  public  duty  to  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  going  over  the  roads  at  bad  seasons  of  the  year,  so 
they  refused.  So  I  got  a  camera  and  1  took  a  number  of  photographs  as 
;the  road  was  in  different  weeks  and  in  different  seasons,  and  I  ran  the 
photographs  over  a  period  of  a  year,  and  the  outcome  of  it  was  that  as  I 
got  interested  in  this  road  subject  I  heard  about  a  split  road  drag  in- 
vented by  a  man  named  King  out  in  Missouri,  and  any  old  port  in  a  storm, 
and  so  I  put  the  drag  to  work  and,  gentlemen,  that  drag  worked  a  revela- 
tion in  a  few  hours.  I  could  not  get  anybody  to  drive  it  for  me;  every- 
'hody  was  skeptical;  "the  drag  is  no  good;  it  is  a  cranky  contrivance,  and 
ive  won't  help  you."  That  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  neighborhood. 
So  I  sold  all  my  horses  and  so  I  had  nothing  but  my  automobile,  and  I 
"went  out  on  the  market  and  I  rented  my  team.  I  said,  all  right,  I  will 
get  teams.  I  paid  my  money  and  my  neighbors  charged  me  for  the  use 
-of  my  team,  the  same  people  that  used  the  road  that  I  did.  I  put  that 
drag  to  work  and  after  a  few  hours  I  got  the  road  smooth,  and  filled  in 
the  ruts,  and  a  lot  of  the  mud  got  into  the  larger  holes  and  these  too 
practically  filled  up,  and  in  consequence  everybody  drove  that  road.  And 
then  they  said,  well,  maybe  there  is  something  in  that  road  drag.  We 
-will  withhold  our  judgment  for  a  little  while  and  see  what  it  will  do 
further.  I  stuck  to  it  and  dragged  the  road  in  the  following  spring  from 
the  beginning  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and,  gentlemen,  that 
road  was  as  nicely  crowned  as  could  be,  the  side  gutters  were  clean  and 
smooth  and  the  road  was  firm  all  over,  and  after  every  rain  instead  of  the 
mud  being  three  to  four  inches  deep,  an  having  big  side  puddles  and  dan- 
gerous, deep  holes,  it  was  simply  an  inch  or  two  and  dried  off  in  a  few 
hours.  Well,  that  worked  a  miracle.  Farmers  that  drove  that  road  there- 
before  would  get  stuck  with  coal  teams  and  lumber  teams  and  when  they 
virent  to  the  railroad  station  with  their  oats,  wheat  and  for  supplies  gen- 
erally, and  they  would  get  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  after  dragging  the  road 
they  didn't  get  stuck  any  more.  That  is  what  I  think  we  all  can  do.  If 
any  of  you  men  are  dissatisfied  with  the  roads  any  more  than  I  was  and 
you  cannot  get  the  local  officials  to  fix  it  for  you,  get  a  drag.  Get  a  rail- 
road tie  and  hitch  your  team  to  it.  You  have  all  seen  pictures  of  this 
road  drag.  If  you  have  not  you  can  readily  find  out  by  writinp:  the  public 
road  department  at  Washington  how  to  rig  one  up.  Hitch  your  team  to 
that  drag  and  try  it  yourselves  just  once,  within  a  few  hours  after  a  rain 
when  the  road  is  moist,  but  not  too  soggy,  and  see  what  it  will  do.  You 
will  be  satisfied  that  it  will  be  a  good  investment.  Now,  that  is  what  I 
am  getting  to.  The  very  fact  that  you  yourself  would  do  this  sort  of 
thing  will  not  be  looked  on  with  favor  by  the  men  whom  you  have  elected 
as  your  road  officials.  They  will  think  it  will  reflect  on  them,  and  it  does. 
It  will  make  them  sit  up  and  try  to  get  the  road  put  in  better  shape. 
They  will  inquire  about  it;  they  will  learn  about  their  dutv  and,  gentle- 
■mcn,  that  is  really  the  solution  of  this  country  road  problem.     We  are  not 
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Koing  to  get  all  this  State  aid  at  once,  and  supposing  we  did  get  a  greats 
large  sum  of  money,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?     We  have  road 
officials      I  am  one  of  them.     We  do  not  know  how  to  plan  out  all  to  the 
best  advantage.     The  fact  that  we  get  ten  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  get  roads  faster  by  that  appropriation. 
Now    the  fact  is  thai  the  course  of  things  is  to  plan  how  with  the  dollar 
you  are  going  to   get  a  dollar's  worth  of  work.     We   will  learji   that   by 
studying  our  duty,  and  this  is  really  the  solution  of  the  road  problem,  and 
as  you  learn    the    supervisors    will  gradually    take    more    interest    in    their 
duties      Then  you  get  them  more  and  more  interested  and  as  the  super- 
visors' see  that  you  are  determined  that  they  must  give  a  better  standard 
of  work,  they   will  give   it.     People   are   not   going  to    fall  all  oyer   them- 
selves to  work  unless  you  want  them  to.     It  is   a  good  deal  like  calling 
the  doctor  at  night   when  there  is  no  money  on   hand   for   the   fee.     Ihe 
doctor  wants  to  be  sure  first  he  is  going  to  get  his  fee.     And  as  we  hear 
and  read  so  much  about  State  aid  and  State  appropriations  for  our  roads, 
please  don't  forget  that  the  State,  while  it  will  do  a  great  deal,  cannot  do 
it  all,  and  please  don't  forget  that  we  in  each  of  our  local  townships  can 
do  a  great  deal.     If  you  want  to  mix  up  with  the  road  officials  if  they  get 
obstinate,  mix  up  with  them.     That  will  not  hurt.     See  that  there  is  some 
system  injected  into  their  work.    Find  out  if  they  have  a  map  of  the  roads 
in  their  township.     Suppose  you  inquired  in  Harnsburg  if  there  is  a  map 
of  Harrisburg  and  the  people  say,  no,  we  don't  need  any.     We  are  going 
to  save  that  expense.     You  would  not  think  much  of  the  town.     If  upon 
making  inquiry  of  your   road   officials   you    should    tind    there    is   no    map 
of  the  township,  how  are  they  going  to  do  the  best  work  when  you  cannot 
figure  out  where  the  roads  are.     There   is  a  point   I   want  to  emphasize 
As  you  men  go  about  the  township  make  inquiry  of  the  road  officials  as 
To  things  of  this  sort,  see  if  there  is  a  map  and  if  not,  see  that  they  get 
one      Where  are  they  to  get  one?     We  have  the  State  HiHiway  Depart- 
ment at  Harrisburg.  "^  You    can    get    it.     It    won't    cost    the   township    one 
cent  for  it.     If  the  road  officials  see  you  are  talking  of    hem  and  that  if 
they  don't  move  you  are   going  to   move   them;   they  will   move  and  you 
will  get  your  roads. 

Now  with  the  map  you  can  begin  to  devise  a  local  system  whereby 
the  road^  that  radiate  into  their  central  points-take  m  my  own  county 
where  the  farmers  drive  into  the  town  and  deliver  their  milk  each  morn- 
^g  or  near  a  railroad  center  where  they  drive  for  their  lumber  and 
suppHes-all  these  sections  on  that  map  could  be  well  drawn  and  the 
system  can  be  devised  whereby  certain  sections  of  road  will  be  let  out  by 
contract  and  the  man  that  takes  a  contract  for  the  job  will  be  held  re- 
sponslb  e  for  that  section.  The  supet.visors  can  arrange  to  pay  him  good 
monev  and  you  will  get  vour  roads.  Now.  gentlemen,  these  are  some 
of  "he  things  we  can  do.'  1  am  not  interested  in  this  road  matter  any 
more  than  simply  because  I  had  to  make  myself  interested  m  it  for  my 
^Z  good  if  I  had  not  been  interested  in  it  I  would  have  had  to  give 
up  my  automobiles  long  ago  because  I  could  not  go  out  there. 

Please  don't  wait  until  the  State  has  to  do  all  this,  because  the  State 
cannot  do  it  all.     These  are  just  a  few  points  in  passing,  gentlemen      This 
<uh?ect   is  very  big.     The    supervisor   has   a   great   deal   of  authority.     He 
^s  an  au  ocrat^if  he   wants  to  be.     If  you  are  blocking  up  a  side   gutter 
where  vou  want  to  drive  in  with  your  hay  team  and  you  are  spoiling  the 
flow  of  wateTand  you  are  damming  back  the  flow  of  water  you  w.U  compel 
ihaT  waTer  to   flow   on   the   road,   and  if  the  supervisor   comes   along   and 
tays    Mr    lones,  you  want  to  open  this  ditch,  and  you  say.  well,  you  can 
open  it:  this  is  the  way  it  has  been  for  a  good  "'»"/ .f^^"  h^"<>  J.^^^^ 
to  use  this  driveway,   and   I   don't   want   you  to   °P*"   ';.•.    ^J'^h/oTeases 
iToine  to  do  about  it?     The  supervisor  can  just  do  exactly  as  he  P'eases. 
He   can   ouon   ii  or  not  open   it.     The   nicest  way  would  be   to   say,   Mr 
Tones    that  water  course  must   be   opened;  if  you  do  not  want   to  get  a 
£  and Vit  in   there,  let   the   township  put  that  pipe  in  for   you   and 


>on  pay  the  bill  for  the  pipe  and  the  township  pay  the  bill  for  the  labor. 
Otherwise  the  township  is  going  to  open  up  that  ditch  and  you  won't 
have  anything  at  all.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  The  man  may  say, 
I  am  going  to  sue  you.  If  he  does  sue  he  will  not  get  anything  because 
the  law  authorizes  and  empowers  the  supervisors  to  open  up  water  courses 
and  remove   any  obstacles   from  them. 

I  could  go  on  for  an  hour  or  two  hours  on  this  subject,  but,  M"r, 
Chairman,   1   don't  want  to  take  any  more  of  this  time. 

Please  don't  wait  for  the  State  to  do  it  all;  the  State  cannot.  Don't 
jump  all  over  the  State  Highway  Department  because  you  have  not  got 
it  already.  Don't  crawl  all  over  the  supervisor  when  he  is  disposed  to 
do  something  besides  promises.  If  you  see  a  supervisor  at  work  or  out 
inspecting  his  roads  on  a  bad,  rainy  day  and  seeing  where  to  make  im- 
provements, follow  hiiTi  and  see  whether  he  makes  them  and  if  he  does 
back  him  up  and  you  will  get  roads  quickly,  gentlemen,  with  a  little  co- 
operation of  that  kind.  If  necessary,  take  your  coat  off  and  help  and 
you  will  get  roads  quicker  with  a  little  co-operation  like  that  than  by 
criticizing  and  not  doing  anything.  Now,  there  is  an  old  proverb:  'It 
is  better  to  be  60  per  cent,  right  and  do  something  than  to  be  100  per 
cent,  perfect  and  sit  on  the  fence  and  criticize."  I  am  for  the  60  per  cent, 
man  every  time  because  he  helps  and  where  I  am  40  per  cent,  wrong 
there  is  always  somebody  else  can  supplement  my  mistakes  and  we  get 
our  roads. 

These  are  just  a  few  ideas,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
i:  has  been  quite  a  pleasure  for  me  to  address  this  meeting.    (Applause.)^ 

Mr.  Reikert:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  contract  portions 
oi  iliese  State  roads  out,  having  them  dragged  with  teams  by  contract? 

Dr.  McCaskey:  It  is  not  only  feasible,  sir,  but  being  done  with  the 
14'roalest  economy  and  greatest  of  success  in  my  township,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  divisions.  P3ach  division  is  put  under  the  charge  of  one 
supervisor.  I  am  in  charge  of  one  division.  As  soon  as  I  was  on  the 
job  I  Iigured  out  my  mileage  and  I  put  one  mile  under  the  charge  of  one 
man.  I  hired  nine  men,  making  contracts  with  them  personally,  gave  a 
King  drag  to  each  man  and  told  him  what  I  wanted  him  to  do  and  told 
him  not  to  mind  what  his  neighbor  was  was  doing;  mind  his  own  affairs, 
which  he  does.  We  pay  him  forty  cents  an  hour  and  they  do  the  work 
and  there  is  no  trouble  about  charging  overtime  or  undertime.  They  are 
a  good  bunch  of  men  that  want  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  make  a  regular  inspection  each  week  and  once  a  month  I  make  a 
report  as  to  what  each  man  does  and  if  he  does  not  do  the  right  thing  I 
jack    him   up. 

A  Member:     How  long  does  it  take  to  drag  a  mile  of  road? 

Dr.  McCaskey:  It  takes  about  an  hour.  Where  a  road  drag  is  started 
in  an  undraggcd  section  it  will  take  possibly  the  first  four  or  five  times 
two  hours;  but  after  the  road  is  started,  after  it  gets  its  beginning  it  will 
take  about  an  hour.   ' 

A  Member:  How  often  do  you  drag  that  mile  of  road,  after  every 
rain? 

Dr.  McCaskey:  When  the  surface  water  that  can  has  run  off  and  the 
road  has  gotten  the  proper  consistency.  It  is  best  to  use  the  drag  when 
the  soil  is  moist  Wut  not  sticky. 

A  Member:  You  would  not  advocate  to  put  these  drags  on  in  the 
spring  when   it   first  thaws  out? 

Dr.   McCaskey:     No,  sir. 

A  Member:     Not  as  long  as  there  is  frost  in  the  ground? 

Dr.  McCaskey:  I  would  not  say  that  on  a  road  that  had  been  dragged, 
but  I  would  not  begin  until  then  on  an  undragged  road.  For  instance, 
some  of  my  roads  that  I  have  been  dragging  for  a  year  or  two,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  for  just  an  inch 
I  put  the  drag  on   and   that   fills   in   the   little   depressions   of  the   horses' 
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hoofs  and  where  the  ground  was  soft    sn   thnf  if   (^^^ 

firm  and  the  road  dries  out   qJdckly  "^   '""^"^^^  ^"^ 

ground?"'"'"-'     """"  ''""'   '^^^^^"^  ^  '^'^  -hen   the   snow  is  on   the 

Dr.  McCaskey:     Any  time  of  the  year  when  the  P-ronnrt  h^.  ,u       •   u 
consistency.     Where  a  road  has  never  been  dragged  b^efore  it  won^'d'n^^' 
much  good  as  on  a  road  dragged  for  a  year  *  ^^  ^^ 

tie   fir^Taror?sVe."SSf"'  ^°"  ^°   "^  '''''  ^°"  "-'^   ^  -'-^'^ 

Dr.   McCaskey:     I  just  made  that  suggestion  rather  th^r.   a  ^u- 

at  all;  rather  than  not  dragging  your  roa/ft  a  ^you  can  get  a  bette?  road 
by  using  a  railroad  tie  than  in  doing  nothing  °^" 

on   h?  ^'"'^"-     ^'  ''^^'  ^  '^'^^  *'  ''°'"^-     D°  yo"  "de  this  drag;  stand 

Dr    McCaskey:     Yes,  sir;   always  stand  up  fr6nt. 
A   Member:     Near  the  ditch   end  and  front? 

I'''m      K^'''^^ti    ^^^'  ^"'^  '^'^"  'o""^  °"t  you  don't  fall  off 
two?     **ember:     How   many   runs   do  you   make   with   the   drag-one   or 

Dr.   McCaskey:     Make  three  if  necessary.     One  will  usually  do  after 
you  have  the  road  started.  usuaiiy  ao  alter 

A  Member:     Where  do  you  get  your  drags? 

Dr.   McCaskey:     Make  them.     If  you  cannot   make  them   send  ud  to 
Mr    Hunter,  at  the  State  Highway   Department,  and  he  wil^  send  you  a 

K;p^:^S^-.^%r:Hr;oinrth\t^  ?  -^:^ttXs^:i\.^ 

Are  there  any  more  questions? 

The    Chairman:     We   will    hardly   have   any   more   time   to    devote   to 
this   question   now,   although   it   is  a   question   we   would   like   to   exhaust 
We  have  two  more  subjects  to  take  up  tonight.  exhaust. 

r^o/  ^^,^h^^-  I  was  wondering  why  the  gentleman  speaking  on  the 
road  question  was  so  lenient  with  the  supervisors.  I  happen  to  come 
from  one  of  the  most   mountainous    counties   in    Pennsylvania   and   we   up 

cra'per^'Thfv"  cos^  S2'50^'' w"  u'  '"^^"^  t   ^"7   ^^^^^   ^^    "-"^ 
scraper.     1  hey   cost  $2,500.     We   have   several   plank   drags   we   are   usin^ 

and  we  have  not  got  an   abundance   of  taxes   to   work  with      I   think   ouf 
valuation    runs   $320,000   for    the   township    and    according   to    the     aw   we 
can  lay  a  ten-mill  tax,  so  you  can  figure  out  what  we  get.     But  the  ques- 
tion IS  that  the  money  we  raise  don't   go  to  the  right  place    and  we  are 
not  wholly  responsible  for  that,  and  the  only  way  wf  think  is  to  haTe  the 
State  come  to  our  assistance   and  they  can   do  it.     Those   who   are   from 
Luzerne   county   may   have   noticed   in   the   papers  this  last   month   of   the 
"^n^n^Zl      T  ,T,^^J^^^s,g^^es.     I  was  sued  and  had  two  damage  suits 
go  to  the  court.     We   have   forty-seven  miles  of  road  and  have  a  survey 
map  and   much  of  that   road   is  in  such   a   shape   that  the  law   requires   a 
railing  for  inebriated  men  and  careless  drivers.     We  have  ma^y  co^^^^^^ 
interests  in  our  county  and  there  is  a  feeling  engendered  among  most  of 
the  people  that  it  is  only  right  to  get  a  crack  at  the  municipality  fn  damage 
suits      As  a  result  of  that,  if  we  have  a  case  brought  up  from"^  spite  wofk 
or  negligence  or  anything  we  are  up  against  it.     I  knoi^  of  a  case  where 
a  man  drove  oflf  the  end  of  a  bridge  because  he  was  careless  and    elntle 
men,  under  the  law  he  collected  damages  for  the  accident  where  h^  Ihould 
have  been  more    prudent   himself.     What    is    costs    to    put    urthese    raih 
we  could  pay  with  the  taxes  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  out  the  money  for 
hese  lamages  and   we  have  many  miles   of  rails   now      The  law  was   in- 
L^ztne  cou^n?v'  Th'   '"^   the  .right,  kind   of   people,   but   was  Tbu^ed  Tn 
ni^t  nn  ff,.T  ^-  J   ''^'\^  miscarriage  of  justice.     These  costs  have  been 
fn.t.?H   ^  t^Y^"ship  and  the  taxes  have  been  compelled  to  go  in  that  w.y 
insteid  of  being  put  on  the   roads  to   do  good.     In   Slayman   Township 
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across  the  river  from  me,  a  nian,  who  was  an  Assemblyman  of  this  State 
and  afterwards  served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  for  distilling  illicit 
whiskey,  owned  a  farm  along  the  river,  and  at  the  heighth  of  the  bicycle 
craze  the  bicycle  club  obtained  permission  of  the  township  officials  to 
build  a  bicycle  path  six  feet  wide  on  the  edge  of  the  bank.  This  gentle- 
man I  am  speaking  about  owns  a  fine  horse  and  instead  of  driving  in  the 
roadbed  he  would  show  his  mean  pirnciple  and  drive  in  the  bicycle  club 
roadway  that  they  had  built  there  and  maintained  at  their  own  expense.  I 
am  getting  to  the  point  where  you  will  take  notice  a  bit.  One  day  he 
drove  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  went  down  over  it  and  then 
an  ambulance-chasing  attorney  came  to  him  and  took  up  his  case  on  com- 
mission, sued  Slayman  Township  for  $5,000  and  got  $2,500  damages  that 
should  have  gone  to  build  roads  in  Slayman  Township.  We  don't  want 
very  much  of  that  up  in  Luzerne  Township.  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
some  protection  where  there  is  ahighway  placed  on  the  road  to  keep  that 
man  who  is  prudent  and  stays  sober  from  slipping  off  the  bank,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  anything  better  or  more  lasting  than  a  sloping  ridge 
at  that  side  of  the  road  that  will  stay  there  and  be  there  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  that  law  repealed  that  makes  it  necessary  that  you  put  up 
a  lot  of  railing  for  fellows  who  are  not  prudent  enough  to  keep  on  the 
road  and  use  judgment  enough  to  stay  on  the  safe  side  of  drive. 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:     Is  Mr.  M.  H.  McCallum  in  the  audience? 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Professor  Agee  was  the  first  man  on  the  list 
to  speak  on  ''Alfalfa,"  but  he  had  to  leave  us  last  night  and  Mr.  McCallum 
is  second. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  M.  H.  McCallum,  of 
Wernersville,  Pa.,  who  will  talk  on  "Alfalfa  in  Pennsylvania." 


"ALFALFA   IN   PENNSYLVANIA." 
By  M.  H.  McCallum,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  subject  of  "Alfalfa"  is  quite  an  interest- 
ing one  to  me  and  I  have  had  to  do  with  it  for  eight  years  now  and  dare 
say  that  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  years  that  I 
have  had  the  experience  of  growing  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  value  as  a 
food.  Now,  the  time  that  I  am  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  is  very 
short,  I  have  been  told  by  the  chairman,  and  in  the  few  minutes  I  have  I 
shall  try  to  confine  myself  only  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  subject.  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  of  its  great  value  as  a  food  for 
the  dairy  and  practically  all  animals  upon  the  farm,  and  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  of  the  essentials  in  the  growing  of  the  crop,  and  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  you  of  the  methods  of  making  hay;  but  I  shall  have  to  forget  all 
these  in  order  to  confine  myself  to  the  limited  time,  and  I  shall  speak  in 
the  few  minutes  that  are  allotted  to  me  of  alfalfa  in  short  rotation. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  are  coming  very  fast  to  the  time  when  they 
appreciate  the  requirements  of  a  crop,  that  they  more  fully  realize  the  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  into  this  knowledge  that  we 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  crop.  I  wish  that  I  mis^ht  be  able  to  picture 
tonight  in  words  and  give  expression  to  my  enthusiasm  just  along  this 
line,  but  this  will  be  impossible;  but  I  shall  in  r  few  words  try  to  tell  you 
of  the  crop  in  short  rotation,  for  I  thououghly  believe  in  short  rota- 
tion: First  of  all  because  of  the  turning  down  of  the  sod.  I  don't  like  to 
leave  it. standing  longer  than  three  years.  I  used  to  leave  it  stand  just 
as  long  as  I  possibly  could  on  account  of  the  weeds  and  I  have  had  it  stand 
for  four  and  five  years,  but  I  believe  that  the  limit  of  time  is  the  three 
years  when  it  comes  to  get  plowed,  and  it  is  tough  enough  then.  It  is  all 
that  three  good  mules  can  do  to  turn  down  a  good  alfalfa  sod  when  three 
years  old.  For  this  reason  then  I  don't  like  to  leave  it  stand  longer  than 
that.  I  have  had  the  experience  of  turning  down  an  older  sod  and  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility,  and  so  on  this  account  I   do  not  like,  to  leave  it 
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stand    onger  than  three  years.     Then,  again,. I  like  to  think  of  it  and  com- 
pare alfalfa  with  red  clover  in  rotation,  because  I  believe  the  time  is  fast 
coming  when  alfalfa  will,  to  a  great  degree,  take  the  place  of  red  clover 
However,  1  am  surprised  even  at  the  present  time  to  notice  the  slowness 
with  which  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are  taking  hold  of  such  a  valuable 
plant  as  alfalfa    but  I  believe  the  time  is  coming,  and  it  is  coming  rapidly 
when  It  will  take  the  place  of  red  clover,  because  when  we  compare  the 
value  of  both  plants,  both  crops,  first  of  all  withthe  humus,  the  vegetable 
matter  that  each  crop  gives  to  the  soil.     Now,  just  this  last  fall  I  had  the 
opportunity   of   comparing   very   favorably   a   three-years'    stand    of   alfalfa 
with  that  of  red  clover.     I  just  went  over  the  one  field  and  after  having 
plowed  the  alfalfa  sod  I  went  with  the  men  to  the  red  clover  sod  and  I 
wish  I  just  could  give  you  the  difference  in  the  vegetable  matter  that  is 
turned  into  the  soil  from  the  alfalfa  sod  as  compared  with  the  red  clover 
sod.     And  on  this  account,  the  great   difference,  the   immense   amount  of 
vegetable   matter  we   have   from   the   alfalfa   compared   with   red   clover   is 
very   striking.     Then,   again.    I   like   to   have   the   rotation    short   in    alfalfa 
because  of  the  value  that   I   get  from  turning  a  sod  down   each  fall.      My 
method  is  this:     In  the  fall  of  each  year  I  sow  about  twent-  acres  and  turn 
that  many  acres  down  each  fall,  leaving  it  stand  three  years.     Now,  then, 
when  1  turn  down  a  sod  in  the  fall,  for  instance  twenty  acres,  I  am'  turn- 
ing down  part  at  least  of  these  twenty  acres  with  the  fourth  cutting.  I  only 
use  about  half  of  these  twenty  acres  to  soil  my  cattle  up  to  the   first  of 
September,  and  in  that  way  1  have  soiled  my  cattle  up  with  the  exception 
of  two  weeks— I  am  soiling  sixty  head— and  these  two  weeks  I  might  have 
supplied  the  alfalfa  as  well.     And  now  I  make  only  three  cuttings  for  hay 
and  the  fourth  cutting,  one-half  of  it,  I  use  in  feeding  from  about  the  15th 
of  September  until  the  1st  of  November,  and  if  you  are  not  going  to  turn 
down  the  sod  you  don't  have  that  corn  feed  irom  the  middle  of  September 
on  to  the  1st  of  November,  because  you  dare  not  cut  alfalfa  in  my  country 
after  the   15th  of  September  with  safety.     There  is  no  important  point  in 
cutting  alfalfa.     We   should   not   cut   it   if  we   wish   to    save   the   crop   for 
another  year,  too  close  to  winter.     And  so  I  have  this  advantage  when  I 
.  turn  down  the  sod  I  can  soil  my  cattle  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  which 
otherwise  I  could  not.     And,  then,  I  have  the  advantage  of  turning  down 
on  these  twenty  acres  a  great  amount  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter.     Now, 
I  took  from  twenty  acres  this  summer  an  average  of  six  tons  to  the  acre! 
from  twenty  acres  in  three  cuttings.     Now  that  was  this  one  good  result' 
but  that  came  from  the  garden  spots  of  the  farm  of  500  acres;  that  was  the 
best  soil  I  had.     And,  now,  after  taking  off  three  cuttings  of  six  tons  to 
the  acre  I  was  able  to  turn  down  a  sod  of  say,  I  believe,  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  at  least,  maybe  twenty  inches;  and  that  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
with  the  root  system  that  the  alfalfa  gives.     I  tell  you  there  is  something 
going  to  bo  done  when  you  turn  down  a  substance  like  that.     So  that  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  short  rotation  on  this  account,  because  it  adds  to  our 
soil  rnore  organic  matter,  more  vegetable  matter,  gives  more  humus,  and 
that  is  what  we  want  in  our  eastern   soil. 

Then,  again,  I  believe  in  short  rotation  because  of  the  sod  or  the  root 
system  that  we  turn  up  in  these  few  years'  growth,  the  long  tap  roots 
that  go  down  into  the  subsoil.  Now  this  fall,  when  I  plowed  these  twenty 
acres  of  three  years'  standing,  the  plow  brought  up  roots  that  had  gone 
down  into  the  subsoil  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  mind  you,  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  into  the  subsoil,  and  pulled  them  up  out  of  the  subsoil 
and  deposited  them  in  the  upper  layer  of  surface  soil  where  the  shallow 
crops  can  get  hold  of  them.  These  food  roots  puncture  that  subsoil  and 
when  plowed  add  that  plant  food  to  the  surface  layer.  I  wish  you  could 
compare  the  root  system  of  the  alfalfa  with  the  root  system  of  the  red 
clover.  I  have  had  results  along  this  line.  I  have  been  able  to  grow  pota- 
toes and  grow  corn  on  sod  that  has  been  turneddown  from  the  alfalfa  sod 
and,  friends,  we  may  know  something  of  the  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  food, 
but  I  say  we  don't  appreciate  at  the  present  time  the  great  value  of  this 
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plant  to  our  soils.  We  have  yet  a  lot  to  learn  along  that  line;  but  I  say 
the  time  is  fast  coming  when  we  will  appreciate  this  more.  I  have  had 
potatoes  upon  this  sod  and  corn,  and  years  when  conditions  were  unfavor- 
able I  have  had  as  high  as  twenty  bushels  more  to  the  acre  with  the  same 
tillage,  the  same  planting  and  the  same  conditions  practically  all  through,, 
and  I  could  see  throughout  the  season  I  was  going  to  get  better  results 
from  the  alfalfa  as  compared  with  the  red  clover.  With  the  little  experi- 
ence  I  have  had  along  this  line  I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  outcome  of  this- 
crop,  what  it  is  bound  to  give  along  this  line. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  take  up  more  time  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  present  it  from  the  standpoint  of  value  as  a  feed,  because 
I  have  had  lots  of  good  experience  along  this  line,  but  I  am  more  enthus- 
iastic now  because  of  the  results  that  I  have  obtained  just  along  the  line 
of  the  value  to  our  soil  as  a  soil  reviver  and  soil  vigorator,  and  the  man 
who  plants  it  should  look  to  this  not  only  as  selecting  one  of  the  best 
foods  for  his  cattle  and  animals,  but  he  can  stand  assured  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  great  benefit  to  his  soil  as  well. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  another  talk  on  this  subject.  Better  let  the 
other  gentleman  speak  and  then  have  the  questions.  It  is  not  justice  to 
{he  man  who  is  to  follow  to  have  the  questions  now. 

The  next  on  the  program  is  an  address  on  "Alfalfa  in  Pennsylvania,"^ 
by  Mr.  P.  P.  Gheen,  of  Overlook  Farm,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  I  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Mr.  Gheen. 

Mr.  Gheen:  I  don't  think  the  man  who  spoke  ahead  of  me  is  half  as 
enthusiastic  about  alfalfa  as  I  am.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  living  ia 
in  Pennsylvania  as  enthusiastic  as  I  am  about  it. 

Mr.  Gheen  then  delivered  his  address  as  follows: 

"ALFALFA." 
Mr.  P.  P.  Gheen,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

What   is  it? 

It  is  a  leguminous  plant  and  in  reckoning  its  vxlue,  we  cannot  com^ 
pute  its  value  to  argriculture. 

We  have  record  that  it  existed  in  Central  Asia  490  B.  C. 

But  in  using  the  common  sense  view,  we  have,  no  doubt  that  after  the 
third  day,  that  God  said,  ''Let  there  be  light— there  was  light"  that  alfalfa 
as  well  as  all  other  things  existed. 

From  Central  Asia  it  was  carried  into  Greece. 

From   Greece  to  Rome — to   Northern  Africa — to  Spain — 

And  thence  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Its  name  is  Arabic,  meaning  best  fodder. 

And  we  feel  that  it  has  never  belied  its  name. 

Alfalfa  in  Pennsylvania  and  what  it  will  do  is  what  is  interesting  to  us- 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  was  introduced,  and  behold  the  multi- 
tude today  that  stand  criterions  to  its  culture. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unwarranted  alarm  that  our  soils  are  not  adapted 
to  it. 

That  we  need  inoculation. 

That  our  July  and  August  suns  destroy  it. 

That  it  is  not  worth  the  effort  it  takes  to  get  it. 

Now  we  will  take  exceptions  to  any  man  who  says  it  is  a  failure 
for  us,  and  prove  to  him  conclusively  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  ad- 
juncts to  successful  agriculture  and  dairy  husbandry. 

Allow  me  tTie  privilege  of  another  assertion,  if  you  please,  sir. 

That  we,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  can  produce  anything  that  will 
grow  in  a  temperate  zone  as  good  as  can  be  grown  in  the  world  if  the 
right   man   is   behind   the  gun. 

We  don't  turn  our  backs  to  Kansas  for  bushel  corn,  nor  the  Dakotas 
for  bushel  wheat.  Neither  to  any  other  place  for  any  product  of  the  soil 
in  quantity  or  quality. 

More  than  that,  we  have  within  easy  access  four  of  the  best  markets. 

of   the   world. 
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The  question  has  been  asked  many  a  time  to  my  knowledge,  ''What 
piece  of  ground  shall  I  select  to  grow  alfalfa?" 

Select  ground  of  an  upland  nature  with  good  natural  drainage,  sandy 
subsoil  that  IS  not  water-logged,  and  various  other  instruction  that  the 
average  man  would  forget  one-half  of  before  home  was  reached.      . 

ine  following  question: —  *    . 

How  shall  I  prepare  my  ground  for  the  seed^ 

They  would  be  instructed  to  plow,  harrow,  'disk,  roll,  etc.,  not  called 
for  in  any  sense  whatever  to  the  average  intelilgent  farmer 

Then  it  would  be  followed  with  the  third  question-— 

''How    shall  ;    fertilize?" 

Lime  abundantly. 
^        Fertilize  with  complete  fertilized  lime  the  second  year,  etc.,  until  the 
instruction  the  applicant  had  received  would  seem  of  such  magnitude  that 
he  would  abandon  the  project  of  alfalfa  culture  forever 

Gentlemen:  If  you  contemplate  alfalfa  culture  in  the  short  way  per- 
mit me  to  explain  how  I  have  seen  successful  results- 

Select  from  your  soils  any  piece  of  land  that  you  know  will  grow 
common  red  clover,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  where  one  will  grow  so  will  the 
other. 

In  your  selection  you  can  take  any  piece  of  land  you  think  is  not  siv- 
mg  the  proper  return  from  prior  crops. 

Plow  and   cultivate  thoroughly   by  July   15th. 
1     1^^'i''^''^  necessary  that  this   should  be  thoroughly  limed  with  fresh 
slacked  lime  at  this  time,  following  with  thorough  cultivation  until  August 

If  you  will  treat  your  land  liberally  to  cultivation  before  seeding  it  is 
a  plant  that  responds  very  quickly  and  you  will  reap  handsome  returns 
trom  the  expenditure  you  have  made. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  say  something  in  reference  to 
cultivation  of  any  crop  at  this  point. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  we  people,  meaning  farmers,  attempt  to  do  too 
much  with  too  little. 

It  is  very  vivid  in  my  mind  that  our  soils  are  like  the  college  man's 
brain.  ^ 

You  take   the  average  college  man,   load  his   brain   to   the  uttermost 
Orant  his  diploma  and  turn  him  into  the  world  to  earn  a  livelihood  at  the 
mercantile    business. 

What  will  become  of  all  the  scientific  training  that  brain  has  had> 
To  a  great  extent  it  will  flourish  and  fade  away,  nrofiting  the  world 
nothing. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  scientific  training  is  cultivated  it  will 
expand  to  the  credit  of  the  individual,  showing  the  world  the  necessity  of 
cultivation.  '' 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  us  to  cultivate  our  soils  to  the  uttermost 
that  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plant  life  may  permeate  every  part  of  sucli 
that  we  may  derive  the  whole  benefit  contained  therein,  and  reap  handsome 
returns  therefrom  besides  the  satisfaction  of  mind  that  the  work  was  well 
done. 

Returning  to   my   subject: — 

Be  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  seed. 

Make  the  attempt  to  sow  on  August  15th,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible 
at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  alfalfa,  eight  pounds  common  red  clover  to  the 
acre,  sown  with  broadcaster  and  harrowed  in  with  a  sixty-tooth  harrow 

Sow  fourteen  quarts  of  timothy  seed  the  opposite  direction.  Treat 
likewise  with  the  harrow.  The  following  year  you  will  have  red  clover 
and  alfalfa  first  crop. 

Then  two   cuttings   of  alfalfa. 

The  next  year  first  crop  you  will  have  a  fine  stand  of  timothy 

The   two   cuttings    of  alfalfa. 

You  now  have  your  ground  inoculated  ready  for  alfalfa  alone 

If  your  red  clover  fails  at  the  sowing,  so  will  the  alfalfa. 
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The  bacteria  that  cultures  red  colver  cultures  the  alfalfa. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  value  of  alfalfa. 

They  are  to  be  divided  into  several  classes. 

The  feeding  value  of  alfalfa  is  about  on  the  same  basis  as  winter 
wheat  bran  containing  twenty-seven  per  cent  protein. 

This  value  needs  no  explanation. 

The  second  value  is  nitrogen  gathering  propetries  leaving  the  soil  in  a 
better  condition  each  succeeding  crop,  depositing  on  its  roots  through  its 
leaf  surface  the  most  expensive  fertilizer  known  to  agriculture. 

The  third  value  is  the  amount  of  nitrogen  gathered  in  proportion  to 
any  of  its  sister  clovers. 

The  leaf  surface  of  a  thrifty  stalk  of  alfalfa  is  about  double  that  of 
common   red   clover. 

The  fourth  value  is  the  excrement  from  alfalfa  fed  stock  contains 
about  double  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  as  that  from 
other  fodder  or  hay. 

Its  fifth  value  is  that  once  a  stand  is  porcured  you  need  have  no 
concern   for  at  least  four  years. 

Its  life  is  about  double  the  time  of  average  red  clover  as  its  life  in 
two  years. 

About  four  times  the  life  of  Alseke. 

Thus  it  is  a  great  labor  saver  in  this  respect. 

Its  sixth  value, — You  rarely  see  noxious  weeds  in  a  field  of  alfalfa. 

The  constant  cutting  it  will  stand  destroys  other  plant  life. 

This  point  makes  it  very  valuable. 

I  have  in  mind  a  fiela  ten  years  ago  with  an  excellent  stand. 

Garlic  sown  to  alfalfa  and  resown  in  four  years. 

The  garlic  at  this  time  is  gone  and  everything  else  of  noxious  weed 
kind. 

It  is  not,  worth  my  while  to  tell  anything  more  of  its  feeding  value. 

But,  I  will  state  one  thing  accomplished  in  the  summer  season  of  1909. 

The  party  had  a  dairy  of  eight  cows. 

The  drought  began  June  15th  and  lasted  until  the  alfalfa  season  was 

done. 

By  good  feeding  of  green  alfalfa  each  day  from  June  15th  to  October 
15th  the  product  of  that  dairy  was  increased  $1,980  over  any  other  year 
they  were  ever  in  business  corresponding  with  the  same  period  of  the 
corresponding  year. 

With    your   permission    I    will    state    another    fact    accomplished    with 

green  alfalfa. 

In  the  Spring  of  1910  I  saw  chickens  fed  on  Otto  Weiss  Chick  Feed» 
sour  milk,  cut  short  green  alfalfa  make  two  and  one-half  weight  in  sixty- 
three  days,  with  chickens  worth  forty  cents  per  pound. 
These  are  facts  and  not  idle  talk. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak.  And  if  the  gentlemen  who  tries  alfalfa  and 
fails  the  first  time  will  keep  these  few  lines  in  front  of  him,  commit  to 
memory  and  report  to  his  neighbor,  they  will  sound  like  this  and  he  will 
try  again: 

If  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose, 

Keep  a-goin'! 
If  it  hails  or  if  it  snows. 

Keep  a-goin'! 
'Tain't  no  use  to  sit  and  whine 
When  the  fish  ain't  on  your  line, 
Bait  your  hook  and  keep  on  tryin', 
Keep  a-goin*! 


I  have  seen  horses  leave  No.  1  Western  clipped  oats  to  eat  second- 
crop  alfalfa.     The  animal  can  tell  us  which  is  best. 

I  have  seen  dairy  cows  leave  No.  1  Buffalo  Gluten  to  partake  of  green 
alfalfa. 
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In  fact,  it  is  feed  for  the  soil,  for  the  animal,  and  for  the  owner's  bank 
account. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  encourage  any  man  who  owns  ground  that  will 
grow  common  red  clover  to  begin  with  alfalfa  at  once,  and  after  he  has 
harvested  his  first  crops  and  burned  the  following  winter's  fire'  wood,  it 
will  not  take  an  uncultured  farmer  like  myself,  to  explain  the  advantage 
derived  therefrom. 

The  Chairman:     Now  fire  in  your  questions. 

A  Member:  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  put  fertilizer  on  your  alfalfa 
after  you  have  got  a  stand,  after  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Gheen:     No,  sir;  I  treat  it  pretty  liberally  to  nitrogen  in  the  start, 
the  moment  I   sow  it.     After  that  I   never  put  anything  on,  and  I   follow 
•out  the    same   rule   as    the    gentleman    ahead:      I    let    it    stand    four   years 
But  I  think  three  years  nearer  the  right  time. 

The  Member:     You  don't  put  manure  or  fertilizer  on? 

Mr.  Gheen:  Nothing  after  sowing;  don't  put  anything  on  the  ground 
during  the  three  years. 

A  Member:  How  do  you  judge  by  the  character  of  the  plant  so  that 
you  can  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible,  in  cutting? 

Mr.  Gheen:  If  the  strength  is  in  the  plant,  just  before  it  comes  into 
bloom,  that  is  about  the  time  to  cut  for  hay  or  anything  else. 

The   Member:     Then   how   long  do   you   let    it   go? 

Mr.  Gheen:  I  would  say  cut  again  just  before  coming  into  bloom 
again. 

A  Member:  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  red  clover  inoculates 
the   soil? 

Mr.  Gheen:  Yes,  sir.  The  United  States  government  put  out  a  bul- 
letin about  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  They  said  that  the  bacteria  that 
Avould  culture  one  would  culture  the  other,  and  the  similarity  was  so 
great  they  could  not  tell  the  diflference;  and  that  is  what  started  me  to 
grow  red  clover  and  alfalfa  together. 

A  Member:  I  should  like  to  take  exceptions  to  what  Mr.  Green  said 
about  red  clover.  I  stand  for  all  kind  of  clovers  and  red  clover  will 
gather  as  much  nitrogen  and  you  can  find  as  many  nodules  of  nitrogen 
•on  the  roots  in  proportion  to  the  leaf  surface  as  you  can  on  the  alfalfa. 

Mr.  McCallum:  In  regard  to  the  bacteria  being  the  same  in  both 
plants,  alfalfa  and  red  clover — now,  if  that  is  the  case,  why,  my  experience 
is  very  wrong.  My  first  experience  was  a  nine-acre  field  and  I  had  no 
faith  in  the  inoculation.  That  was  humbug  to  me,  yet  I  had  faith  enough 
to  go  to  my  father-in-law's  field  and  get  half  a  peck  of  soil  and  inoculate 
a  small  portion  of  about  thirty  square  feet.  Now,  then,  gentlemen,  I 
have  been  growing  red  clover  and  the  farmer  preceding  me  had  been 
growing  red  clover  successfully  on  that  field  and  on  all  the  fields.  Now 
then,  that  field  the  first  fall  after  sowing  had  a  beautiful  stand  and  the 
alfalfa  came  up  bright  and  early  and  a  beautiful  stand  the  next  spring  and 
along  about  the  middle  of  April  about  three-fourths  of  that  field  began 
to  get  yellow  and  that  little  spot  of  thirty  feet  square  was  just  as  nice 
and  green  as  possible,  the  part  of  the  field  that  I  had  inoculated  with  the 
half-peck  of  soil,  and  three-fourths  of  that  field  turned  yellow.  The  other 
one-fourth  was  naturally  inoculated,  what  I  considered  naturally  inoculated. 
If  it  is  the  same  species  of  bacteria  in  red  clover  I  don't  understand  why 
that  entire  field  was  not  inoculated. 

Mr.  Gheen:  I  remember  when  we  ha  da  meeting  in  the  Market  House 
two  years  ago  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  told  you  what 
I  told  you  tonight,  that  the  bacteria  that  grew  one  would  grow  the  other, 
and  that  is  the  way  they  are  going  at  it  in  New  Jersey. 

A  Member:     Did  he  not  speak  about  sweet  clover? 

Mr.  Gheen:  That  he  did.  But  I  called  his  attention  to  it  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  was  over  and  he  said  that  where  one  would  grow  the  other 
would  grow,  and  I  asked  him  about  red  clover  and  he  told  me  that  after- 
wards, and  I  am  positive  of  that  that  where  one  will  grow  the  other  will 
grow  on  fair  soil. 


H.  D.  Connell:  You  spoke  of  using  alfalfa  in  four-year  rotation. 
What   has   been   the   custom   and  the   crop   that   you  followed   the   alfalfa 

with? 

Mr.  Gheen:  I  have  no  particular  piece  of  ground,  taking  any  piece 
of  ground  that  will  produce  red  clover.  If  rye  stubble,  I  take  it;  if  an 
old  timothy  sod,  I  take  it.     I  take  any  piece  of  bround. 

Mr.  Connell:  In  other  words,  I  would  like  you  to  sujrgest  in  follow- 
ing a  rotation  of  potatoes,  some  of  'them  being  a  little  late,  how  would 
you  suggest  preparing  that  soil  for  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Gheen:  It  is  too  late  after  potatoes  to  sow  alfalfa.  You  want  to 
get  your  seed  in  there  in  time  to  have  the  proper  top  to  stand  the  winter. 
If  seeded  in  August  it  will  have  a  root  ten  to  twelve  inches  long  before 
winter  and  will  withstand  the  frost. 

Mr.  Connell:     Would  you  recommend  following  early  potatoes? 

Mn  Gheen:  You  would  want  your  potatoes  out  of  the  ground  by 
August  1st,  so  that  the  ground  is  thoroughly  cultivated.  If  you  sow  later 
than  August  15th  you  will  not  get  sufficient  growth  before  winter  sets  in. 
That  is  where  the  mistake  is. 

Mr.  Bayard:  You  all  see  this  gentleman  taking  shorthand  notes.  That 
is  done  for  a  purpose  and  that  purpose  is  to  put  all  this  matter  in  our 
annual  reports,  and  the  way  for  you  to  get  these  discussions  and  keep 
them  by  you  is  to  become  members  of  this  Association,  either  the  Dairy 
Union  or  Breeders'  Association.  Become  members  and  get  your  annual 
reports  and  keep  them  and  you  will  have  something  and  you  will  want 
more  of  them.  It  will  cost  you  one  dollar  a  year — and  we  need  the 
money! 

The   Chairman:     Anything  more  on  the   alfalfa  question? 

A  Member:  We  sow  after  wheat.  When  we  have  taken  the  crop  of 
wheat  oiff  we  seed  the  alfalfa  after  that  and  have  had  good  success.  We 
are  now  growing  thirty-two  acres. 

Mr.  Comfort:  I  think  there  is  a  point  people  want  to  understand. 
Different  people  have  failed  in  growing  alfalfa  when  they  have  got  their 
ground  in  perfect  condition  because  their  ground  was  so  mellow  so  deep 
down.  I  have  in  mind  cases  of  this  kind  where  the  farmers  afterwards 
took  their  wheat  stubble  ground,  the  ground  that  had  been  simply  cut 
with  the  cutaway  harrows,  getting  a  shallow,  mellow  seed  bed,  and  they 
got  perfect  success;  where  after  potatoes  with  the  ground  tilled  and 
worked  all  th«  time  they  failed  unless  the  rains  were  very  favorable.  They 
got  their  seed  bed  so  that  it  will  hold  the  moisture  where  the  seed  bed 
after  potatoes  is  often  too  mellow.  Last  year  I  know  of  one  piece  that 
was  sowed  wliere  there  had  been  potatoes  and  perfectly  fine 'ground,  and 
heavily  manured;  and  in  the  same  field  another  piece  after  their  oats. 
There  had  been  no  rain  for  twenty-two  days;  but  there  was  a  fine  set 
after  their  oats,  but  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  seed  germinated  after 
their  potatoes.  I  have  known  where  they  have  failed  by  their  very  fine 
seed  bed,  deep  plowed  and  worked  and  replowed,  where  they  succeeded 
by  taking  the  wheat  stubble  ground  and  simply  disking  with  Clark's  cut- 
away harrow  and  then  sowing  the  seed  on  the  15th  of  August. 

A  Member:     Would  not  rolling  have  corrected  that? 
Mr.   Comfort:     No,  I   don't  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Shrum:  I  have  a  small  piece  of  alfalfa  I  started  on  corn  stubble 
ground  in  the  winter.  We  top  dressed  it  with  manure  and  we  plowed  in 
the  spring  af  soon  as  fit  for  plowing  and  limed  it  then  and  kept  on  har- 
rowing until  July  and  sowed  the  alfalfa  and- the  next  year  we  got  three 
cuttings.  After  cutting  the  last  crop  we  gave  it  a  dressing  of  manure 
with  the  spreader,  and  gave  a  light  dressing  and  got  almost  as  much  in 
the  first  crop  this  summer  as  we  had  the  three  cuttings  the  first  summer.  I 
believe  the  dressing  of  manure  helped  it.  I  did  not  do  any  inoculating. 
The  Chairman:  There  is  one  thing  I  have  found  out.  Whenever 
you  want  to  wake  a  meeting  up  you  take  up  the  alfalfa  question. 

Tomorrow  morning  there  will  be  a  symposium  on  the  "Cost  of  Milk 
Production."    There  is  another  live  subject  and  we  have  got  to  have  you 
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here  promptly  on  time  as  we  wish  to  close  up  tomorrow  forenoon  After 
the  symposium  will  be  the  reports  of  committees  and  new  business  and 
election  of  officers.  I  think  if  there  is  nothing  more  we  will  adjourn  until 
tomorrow  morning  at  9:30  o'clock.     Adjourned. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  '  ' 

Mr.  Norton:  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  resolution  here,  presented  by  the 
Resolution  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, which  IS  as  follows: 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, urge  upon  our  Legislative  Representatives  (now  in  session)  the 
importance  and  value  of  a  State  Fair  to  the  industrial,  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests  of  all  our  people,  and  that  we  as  an  Association 
hereby  respectfully  request  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  State  Fair  Bill  to 
be  presented  at  the  -present  session.  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
mail  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
oi    Representatives. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution.  What 
is  your  pleasure? 

Secretary  Critchfield:     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  read. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  and  carried. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  will  be  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Gofn- 
mittee  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 

Mr.  Perham:  Your  Nominating  Committee  have  left  and  turned  their 
report  over  to  me.     It  is  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  ' 

President— Hon.  W.  C.  Norton,  Waymart. 

Vice  President— Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  Philadelphia. 

Second  Vice  President— Hon.   M.   P.  Shoemaker,  Greensburg. 

Secretary— E.  S.  Bayard,  Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer— J.  F.   Lantz,  Wyebrooke. 

Executive  Committee— Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  Philadelphia;  D.  W.  App, 
bellingsgrove;  James  Blair,  Hartstown;  Henry  Palmer,  Avondale*  W  F 
Shrum,  Adamsburg;   W.   M.   McCoy.  ' 

Legislation— Hon.   W.    C.    Norton,   E.   S.   Bayard,   Dr.   C.   T.   Gay,   Dr. 

w  °^^o,^"^"^"^^'   ^-  ^-   Comfort,  J.  H.   Reichert,  W.   E.   Perham,  Hon. 
M.   F.   Shoemaker,   Greensburg. 

The   Chairman:     What   action   will  you  take  upon   the   report? 

Secretary  Critchfield:  I  would  inquire  whether  there  is  more  than 
one  person  named  for  more  than  one  place? 

Mr.   Perham:     There  is  not. 

Secretary  Critchfield:  I  move  you  then  that  Mr.  Perham  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  persons  whose  names  have  been  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Perham:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions,  I 
cast  the  ballot  for  the  persons  named  for  the  persons  named  for  the 
respective  offices  by  the  Committee  on  Nomination. 

Mr.  Norton:  There  is  one  report  yet,  the  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee,  but  I  see  none  of  the  committee  here.  Mr.  Shoemaker  can- 
not be  here  to  make  the  report  and  as  we  have  been  paying  out  bills  all 
during  the  meeting  they  will  be  included  in  the  report. 

I  think  there  is  no  more  business  before  you. 
_  I  thank  you  for  the  honor,  for  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 
I  think  this  is  the  eleventh  time.  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty  in  the  interest 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  breeding  interests  of  this  State,  and  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  help  along,  but  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  I  will  need  your  united  co-operation  as  any  one  man  can  do  but 
little  in.  himself. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned. 
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JOINT  MEETING  WITH  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

DAIRY  UNION 


S.  S.  Blyholder,  Vice  President  of  Board  *of  Agriculture,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  The  first  topic  on  the  program  for  this  evening  is 
the  report  of  the  Veterinarian  of  the  Board,  Dr.  S.  H.  Gilliland,  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  Is  Dr.  Gilliland  present?  He  does  not  appear  to  be,  so  we 
will  take  up  the  ne5<;t  subject:  "Permanent  Pastures  and  Meadows,"  bpr 
W.  D.  Zinn,  of  Phillippi,  W.  Va. 

I  now  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  Professor  Zinn. 

PERMANENT  PASTURES  AND   MEADOWS 
By   W.    D.    Zinn,    Phillippi,    W.   Va. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  the  Chairman  said  Professor  wlien 
introducing  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  respond  to  that  or  not.  I 
am   a  farmer,   not  a  professor. 

Friends,  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  so  many  of  the  up-to-date  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  up-to-date  farmers.  They  are 
the  ones  that  attend  the  State  meetings.  As  I  look  into  your  faces  and 
see  the  interested  expressions  I  appreciate  being  with  you.  That  reminds 
me  of  a  story  they  tell  on  a  local  preacher  in  my  community.  He  always 
introduced  his  remarks  like  this:  ''My  friends,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  this 
morning,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  here."  Finally  he 
was  invited  to  preach  in  the  penitentiary  and  he  began  his  remarks  in 
the  usual  way:  "My  friends,  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  and  T  am  very  glad 
to  see  so  many  of  you  here." 

I  am  to  talk  a  little  while  about  Permanent  Pastures.  I  come  from 
an  agricultural  state,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  it  such.  You  may 
think  it  a  mountain  state,  a  state  of  mountains  and  hills.  We  have  them 
there.  We  do  not  have  very  much  level  land,  and  yet  there  are  some 
places  where  you  can  find  as  many  as  five  acres  of  level  land  unbroken 
by  mountain  or  hill. 

Beef   From  Grass. 

Only   recently    I    attended   a    stockmen's   meeting   in   my   own    state,   a 
unique  aflFair.     A  gentleman  who  had  been  shipping  cattle  for  about  twenty 
years  or  more,  shipping  export  cattle,  gave  a  dinner.     He  had  selected  a 
show  steer  that  he  thought  the  best  he  had  ever  bought,  and  having  pur- 
chased forty  thousand  or  more,  we  had  a  real   roast.     I  took  a  census  of 
that  meeting  and   I.  found  those  present   (80  in   number)   represented  five 
thou^^and    seven    hundred    cattle,    export    cattle    nearly    all    of    them    were. 
That   is,  these   men   there   grazed   that   many   cattle.     Out   of  that   number 
of  cattle  but  twelve  hundred  of  them  were  grazed  during  the  winter;  the 
balance   were    fattened    on  the  blue  grass.     T    make    this    explanation    that 
you  can  understand  that  we  have  some  blue   grass  in  West  Virginia,  but 
not  as  much  as  we  shall  have,  and  we  have  not  taken  the  care  of  it  we 
ought.     But   we  like   blue   grass,   friends,   because   we   think   it   is  a  pretty 
easy  wav  to  make  a  living,  and  we  West  Virginians  don't  like  to  work  any 
more  than  we  can  help.     We  turn  the  cattle  out  in  the  spring  and  see  that 
they  have  water  when  they  want  it  and  that  is  about  all  the  work  many 
of  the  farmers  there  do.     I  know  of»  farmers  keeping  one  hundred  cattle 
and  not  paying  out  as  much  as  three  hundred  dollars  during  the  year  for 
labor.     T  have  a  neighbor  who  was  present  at  this  meeting,  and  he  repre- 
sents six  hundred  export  cattle  that  he  finishes  every  year;   and   1   asked 
him:     "Do  you  grain  any?"     He  replied,  "No;  if  I  cannot  fatten  my  cattle 
on  blue  grass  I  will  go  out  of  the  business." 

The   Price  of  Land 

But  I  am  boosting  West  Virginia.     Our  pastures  are  sources  of  great 
income.     Sometimes    when    I    talk    to    farmers    in    other    states    they    say. 
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why,  land  is  too  high  to  graze.  You  cannot  aflFord  to  pasture  hundred- 
dollar-an-acre  land.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot.  In  France  today  there  is 
a  lot  of  land  that  rents  for  ninety  dollars  an  acre  for  grazing.  Now  they 
must  keep  some  good  stock  on  it.  The  reason  why  we  can'f  afford  to 
pay  the  high  prices  for  grazing  land  is  that  we  do  not  put  the  right  kind 
of  stock  on  It.  If  we  graze  on  this  pasture  land  the  kind  of  stock  that 
IS  grazed  in  France,  viz:  high-priced  breeding  stock  such  as  they  ship 
to  us  and  sell  at  fabulous  prices,  then  we  can  afford  to  pay  one  hundred 
<lollars  an  acre  for  good  grazing  land. 

Our  pastures  in  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  Pe^insylvania,  have  been 
'  running  out."  They  don't  produce  as  good  as  they  did  twenty-five  to 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  meeting  referred  to,  I  asked  the  question:  How 
many  cattle  can  you  carry  now  and  how  many  did  you  carry  twenty- 
five  years  ago?  Some  report  that  they  only  kept  about  one-third  as 
many.  There  is  something  wrong.  We  understand  at  once  why  land 
runs  out  when  farmed  year  after  year.  We  know  that  the  organic  matter 
and  the  available  plant  food  exhausted  the  land  deficient  in  lime,  and  we 
have  come  to  understand  that  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  grazing 
lands.  Our  grazing  lands  are  deficient  in  organic  matter  and  in  lime, 
they  having  no  available  plant  food,  and  we  must  take  the  same  care  of 
our  pasture  lands  as  of  the  farming  lands  if  we  want  to  make  them  keep 
up   their  productivity. 

Overworking    Pastures. 

Now,  it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  doing 
this.  We  want  to  look  upon  our  farms  and  our  pasture  fields  as  animated 
objects.  The  fact  is  they  have  or  should  have  a  great  deal  of  life.  If 
you  take  your  horse  and  work  him  without  feeding  him  for  three,  four 
or  five  days  a  week  he  becomes  lean  and  weak,  and  if  you  don't  begin  to 
feed  him  he  will  die.  We  have  been  working  our  pasture  lands  for  years 
and  years  and  only  giving  them  half  rations  and  it  is  not  any  wonder 
they  have  become  unproductive.  Our  fields  must  be  fed;  they  must  be 
^clothed  and  taken  care  of  just  like  the  human  body.  If  we  fail  to  do  that 
they  will  not  give  the  returns  they  should.  The  old  Jewish  law  required 
that  the  land  should  have  all  that  it  produced  every  seventh  year.  I  don't 
know  whether  those  old  Jews  understood  scientific  agriculture  or  not,  but 
they  were  practicing  it.  Every  seventh  year  all  that  the  land  produced 
Avent  back  to  the  soil.  For  what  purpose?  To  feed,  clothe  and  make 
available  the  plant  food  for  the  next  six  years.  Friends,  I  think  we  cap 
improve  on  the  Jewish  method  if  we  give  the  soil  something  every  year. 
Let  some  organic  matter  get  into  the  soil  to  make  plant  food  available 
and  that  land  will  be  productive  for  years  to  come. 

There  is  no  excuse  at  all  for  working  out  land.  If  you  do  not  leave 
your  farms  better  for  your  children  than  when  you  found  them,  you  have 
missed  your  calling  in  life.  Our  lands  ought  to  become  better;  they  must 
of  necessity  be  more  productive  if  the  people  are  to  be  fed,  because  every- 
thing that  we  have  comes  from  the  soil  and,  in  the  future  greater  demands 
will  be  made  upon  it;  for  we  are  told  in  fifty  years  from  now  we  are  to 
have  two  hundred  million  people  in  the  United  States,  and  all  these  people 
must  be  fed  from  the  soil,  so  we  want  to  take  better  care  of  it  and  give 
the  land  its  share,  no  matter  whether  farming  land  or  grazing  land.  If 
you  are  a  tenant  farmer  you  can  rob  your  landlord  year  after  year.  I 
think  I  have  had  tenants  to  treat  me  that  way.  But  if  you  are  a  land 
.owner  you  cannot  rob  the  land  year  after  year  without  its  resenting  that 
kind  of  treatment.  It  will  simply  show  this  is  to  you  and  say  "You  have 
not  given  me  a  square  deal;  you  have  robbed  me  and  I  'don't  propose 
longer  to  give  you  a  good  crop."  From  these  pasture  lands  you  have  been 
driving  the  live  stock  for  years.  If  is  is  a  dairy  farm  you  have  been  sell- 
ing the  milk  and  in  that  milk  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food,  the 
three  elements  that  are  found  deficient  in  soils:  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphorus.    Whether  we  sell  beef,  mutton  or  milk  we  are  taking  available 
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plant  food,  especially  phosphorus,  from  our  lands.    So,  my  friends,  it  is  up 
to  us  to  return  this  plant  food  to  the  soil  in  some  way. 

Need  of  Lime 
It  has  been  shown  that  many  of  our  pasture  >fields  have  run  out  be- 
cause the  lime  content    is    too    low.     There    is    an    acid    condition    in    the 
soil  and  it  is  necessary  if  we  wish  to  grow  good  pastures  to  apply  lime 

to  the  soil.  ,  1       .  .I.-     .• 

The  question  of  lime  is  interesting  a  great  many  people  at  this  time. 

We   are  just   awakening  up   to   the   fact   that   nearly   all   of  our   soils   are 
deficient   in   lime.     Over   in   my   state   a   few   years   ago  a  farmer   came  to 
me  who   had   a  limestone   field   of   seventy   acres.     Lying   all   over  it   was 
limestone  rock.     His  clover  had  failed  in  his  field  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  was  wrong  with  his  ground.     I  said,  "I   suspect  your  land  is  sour 
He  replied-     "It  could  nG\  be.     There  is  limestone  all  over  my  land.     It 
is  actually  in  the  way."     I  said,  "Have  you  tested  the  soil  for  acidity?    -If 
not    test  it"     The   man   got   blue  litmus   paper   and   applied   it  to  his   soil 
and  found  a  great  deal  of  acidity  in  it  and  he  applied  five  hundred  pounds 
of  granulated  lime  to  the  acre  and  the  next  year  got  a  fine  crop  of  clover 
and  has  been    growing    clover    ever    since.     That   proved    that    even    these 
limestone   soils  are  becoming  deficient  in  lime  and  we  have  got  to  apply 
the   lime   and   there   is  nothing  under  the  sun   that  will  take   its  place.     J. 
had  a  letter  recently  from  a  farmer  who  said:     "I  want  to  plant  twenty 
acres   to   corn"— that   letter   was    from   this   state— "I    am   in    doubt   as    to 
whether   to  use   phosphoric  acid  or   lime  on   the  land.     What   would  you 
aoolv>"     If  the  land  needs  phosphorus  there  is  nothing  wil    take  the  place 
of  phosphorus,  and  if  it  needs  lime  there  is  nothing  to  take  the  Place  of 
lime      Test  your  soil  and  supply  what  it  needs.     I  also  told  him  that  the 
probabilities  were  that  the  land  needed  both  the  phosphorus  and  the  lime 
because   most  of  the   soils   in  our  state— and  that   is  largely  true   m  this 
state-are  deficient  in  phosphorus  as  well  as  lime.     You  have  been  sellmg 
the  small  grains  off  the  farm  and  these  grains  have  carried  away  a  great 
deal  of  the  phosphorus,  and  possibly  the  manure  has  not  been   saved  as 
carefully  as  it  should  have  been,  and  you  have  been  losing  there  and  the 
soils  are  all  deficient  in  phorphorus  and  we  must  supply  it. 

Application  of  Lime 
Going  back   to   the  lime   question:     There   are  various   ^^["^s^  of  lime 
we  can  use  on  the  pasture  fields.     Where  you  have  the  limestone,  as  you 
have  it  up  the  valley  between  here  and  Hagerstown,  all  I  believe  you  need 
to  do  is  to  crush  that  limestone  and  scatter  it  over  the  fields.     It  is  the 
safest  form  in  which  to  use  lime,  because  you  will  not  burn  up  the  humus 
when  you  apply  that  ground  limestone.     There  is  some  danger  in  using 
Too    much    caustic   lime^     That    burns  up  the  humus   and   you    deplete    the 
soil  of  fertility.     It   will    become   a   stimulant   for   the   time   being    but    it 
wil    1  ave  the^and  worse  than   it  was  at  first      Be  -^^J^^^  -^^,f  .^^"^^ 
lime  vou  use    especially  on  the  pasture  fields,  because  you  don  t  have  the 
chanc^^o   treat  ^them  "Ls   you    might   other   fields,   and   I    recommend   the 
ground   limestone    for   the   pasture   land.     Lime   sweetens   the   soil   by   the 
particles  coming  in  contact  with  the  particles  of  soil,  hence  it  wouM  be 
a  great  deal  better  and  the  sweetenmg  process  more  perfect  i    you  could 
plfw  that   soul  and   mix  the  lime  in  because  the   contact  would  be  more 
general      It  may  not   be   practical    for  you  to  plow   up   the   field   and  put 
fhe  lime  on  "he\op  of  the  land.     If  not,  you  can  get  ^^od  results  from 
the   lime   by   simply   sowing  it   over   the   land   whether   y^^  P^^^ .  ^^   "^_'^ 
Sowing  it  on  the  sod  will  correct  the  acidity  to  some  extent,  but  not  as 
perfectly  as  if  you  plowed  the  land  and  applied  the  lime  on  top 

The  other  day  I  was  "called"  by  a  farmer  when  I  said  you  can  get 
too  much  caustic  liyie;  he  said:  "I  ^^ave  used  three  hundred  to  fourhun 
dred  bushels  of  caustic  lime  on  the  land  and  produced  good  crops  ^  for 
twenty  years."  I  said,  "How  did  you  apply  that  lime?  He  said^  We 
apply Vin  this  way:  We  put  it  in  small  piles  and  ,et  »t  lie  there  from  two 
to  four  weeks  and  then  scatter  it  over  the  fields.'      I  said.     You  are  not 
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applying  caustic  lime.  That  is  carborate  of  lime."  When  burned  lime 
is  applied  in  this  way  it  air  slackes  and  air  slacked  lime  is  carbonate  of 
lime.  That  is  the  reason  why  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  years  past  in  using  so  much  lime.  They  have  been.using  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  did  not  know  it;  actually  so,  because  that  lime  became 
air  slacked  when  taken  into  the  soil  was  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  did  not  burn  the  humus.  It  is  dangerous,  my  friends,  to  put  into 
the  soil  anything  like  three  hundred  bushels  or  one  hundred  bushels  of 
caustic   lime. 

Renewing  Pastures 

There  may  be  various  causes  why  our  pastures  become  unproductive. 
As  I  have  said,  they  may  need  lime,  plant  food  and  phosphorus.  The 
dry  weather  may  have  caused  the  roots  to  die  and  the  worms  may  have 
killed  it.  I  have  had  all  these  things  happen  to  my  pasture  land  until  I 
absolutely  had  no  grass.  What  are  you  going  to  do  then?  If  we  could 
plow  and  reseed,  the  problem  would  be  easy;  but  that  is  not  always  prac- 
tical. I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  did.  If  it  suits  you,  vou  can  ^o  it; 
if  not,  you  can  reject  it.  We  go  on  to  those  fields  and  we  harrow  them. 
If  the  field  is  smooth  we  take  a  double  acting  cutaway  harrow  and  that 
is  the  best  I  have  tried.  We  cut  it  up  pretty  thoroughly  so  there  is  little 
or  no  sod  left.  That  ought  to  be  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible, 
February  if  the  ground  is  in  proper  condition  for  tillage;  if  not,  later  on. 
March  will  do,  and  April  may  do.  May  I  think  is  too  late  as  a  rule.  I 
put  the  lime  on  before  I  start  the  harrowing.  Sometimes  with  the  grain 
drill,  sometim)es  a  lime  spreader  and  sometimes  with  a  manure  spreader. 
And,  by  the  way,  my  friends,  there  is  no  place  on  the  farm  that  I  believe 
you  can  get  more  out  of  the  manure  per  ton  except  the  meadow  than  on 
the  pasture  land.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  we  have  been 
putting  the  manure  to  the  wrong  crop  for  years.  .  My  practice  formerly 
was  to  manure  the  corn  ground  directly  ahead  of  the  planting  of  the  corn. 
I  never  do  that  now  unless  I  have  more  manure  than  I  need  in  either 
of  these  other  places.  I  can  get  the  most  out  of  manure  on  the  pasture 
land,  meadow  land  or  on  a  soil  improvement  crop.  If  you  are  growing 
rye  and  you  want  to  turn  that  rye  down  to  improve  the  land  you  can  get 
more  out  of  the  manure  l)y  applying  it  to  that  land  so  you  have  a  good 
heavy  crop   to  turn   down. 

I  take  the  manure  spreader  and  spread  manure  over  this  pasture  field. 
Try  a  small  acreage  at  first.  If  you  have  fifty  acres,  try  five  or  ten  acres; 
cut  it  off  from  the  balance  of  the  field.  I  use  the  woven  wire  fence  for 
that  purpose.  Apply  the  lime  and  manure  if  you  have  it.  I  have  applied 
commercial  fertilizer,  but  I  will  speak  of  that  later — and  then  put  on 
some  grass  seed.  There  is  little  or  no  life  in  that  soil,  no  plants  there,, 
so  you  want  to  sow  some  seed  there,  and  this  is  one  very  important  ques- 
tion for  the  farmer  to  consider.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  my  father  would  send  me  out  to  sow  timothy  seed  or  sow  the  ground 
to  grass  and  we  never  thought  of  sowing  anything  but  timothy  seed, 
especially  for  permanent  pasture.  I  sowed  about  a  gallon  to  the  acre 
and  then  we  waited  about  two  or  three  years  for  it  to  sod  up.  Now  it 
sods  up  the  next  year  with  weeds  if  you  don't  put  useful  plants  there.  I 
think  timothy  is  a  very  poor  plant  to  sow  alone  in  the  pasture.  It  does 
not  last  long.  It  is  a  soil  robber.  It  feeds  on  the  surface;  still  I  use  a 
little  of  it.  I  sow  four  pounds  each  of  timothy  orchard  grass  and  red-top 
seed  to  the  acre.  I  don't  know  what  you  think  about  orchard  grass. 
Some  farmers  say  they  would  just  as  soon  have  broom  sedge,  but  I  like 
any  kind  of  grass  that  makes  the  winter  shorter  and  orchard  grass  short- 
ens the  winter.  It  stands  late  in  the  fall  and  comes  early  in  the  spring. 
So  we  sow  a  little  orchard  grass.  Red-top  will  grow  in  an  acid  soil.  It 
will  grow  in  a  sweet  soil  as  well.  It  will  also  grow  hi  a  wet  soil.  If  any 
of  that  land  ought  to  be  tile  drained  it  will  pay  to  do  it.  It  won't  pay 
to  grass  wet  land.  The  red-top  grows  in  rich  land,  of  course;  all  plants 
do.     It  will  also  grow  in  poor  land.     It  makes  the  sod  thick  and  for  that 


niiroose    I    like   to    mix    some    red-top,    say   four   to    six   pounds.     Then    I 
would  put  in  some  Kentucky  blue  grass.     It  is  the  greatest  of  all  grasses 
^  the  United  States,  and  if  you  have  plenty  of  lime  m  your  land  I  am  sure 
vou   can  grow   it.     1   sow   from   seven  to   eight  pounds  of   Kentucky  blue 
^r^ss  and  I  would  be  sure  that  the  seed  would  grow.     A  good  many  farm- 
frs    do  not  iTke  to  sow    it    because   they   say   the    seed   don't   grow   and   I 
wfnt  to  tell  you  what   the   trouble  is   in   many   cases.     In   Kentucky   they 
Tather  the  s/ed  with  a  one-horse  stripper.     They  driver  over  the  pasture 
tnds  in  June  and  strip  this  seed  off  and  put  it  in  bags  holdmg  from  eight 
lo  ten  bushels      The   farmers   sell  this  seed  often  before  they  get  it  mto 
tL  barn      The  dealers  come  out  from  the  city  and  buy  it  in  the  field  and 
haul  it  to  the  railroad  and  ship  to  some  warehouse  and  there  it  becomes 
hea  ed  and  then  we  buy  it  and  don't  get  any  blue  grass  when  we  sow  it 
Since  I  have  learned  this  I  have  been  buying  my  blue  grass  seed  directly 
from  farriers  I'n  Kentucky,  those  who  are  responsible,  and  they  send  me 
<rr^n(\  seed  and  I  have  no  trouble  to  get  it  to  grow.  . 

^  T  would  not  stop  with  that  because  we  have  not  put  anything  in  the 
mixturTthat  w  11  add  any  plant  food  to  the  soil.  Nitrogen  is  the  only 
dement  of  pl^nt  food  that  we  can  grow  in  the  soil  and  this  ^s  got  er^ 
the^e  by  growing  some  legume.  I  will  sow  nearly  all  the  clovers  I  would 
low  at  least  two  pounds  of  white  perennial  clover,  that  will  stay  in  the 
l.nd  indefiniteW  ^wo  pounds  at  least  of  red  clover  and  two  pounds  of 
alsL  clove  We  know  that  alsike  clover  will  grow  m  acid  soil  more 
than  red  clover  and  will  stay  long.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  white  and 
rerclover  and  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  white  clover,  being 

alLst  perennial  in  its  habits.     You  could  mix  mammoth,  b^t  thf^.^^J^^^ 
almost  perennial  11  .u^^^?     No      Sow  the  cover  seed  by  itself  and 

rh?lras:  reen'by  itsd  H  you  mix  them  altogether  and  sow,  you  will 
not  let  L  even  distribution  of  seed  because  some  of  the  seeds  are  heavier 
not  get  an  even  a^^J^  farther  Then  harrow  the  seed  in.  I  believe  in 
llant  °„f /eed  gra"^  se^edlS  as  Lch  as  planting  corn  and  there  is  no 
farmer  that  goes  out  and  throws  his  corn  on  top  of  the  ground  They 
aCys  plant  u!  and  I  believe  these  seeds  ought  to  be  planted  A  good 
always  pid" I  >\.  "       ,.        .  .  losine    their    crimson    closer.     Ihey 

many  farmers  in  seed.ng    have    ^^e"    '°|'Pg   ^ij  investigation,   has 

Sr  I   r  B  =^  J^J^i  syr£s  1 

■    That    oui?ht    to    be    harrowed    in.     And    so    with    most    ''^  ^^^  .^^^\.\l 

sow  some  sec  Pennsylvania   should   be  left   go    bacic 

Sfores^or  have  tees 'planted  on  them,  locust  or  something  else,  hecause 
they  are  not  worth  taking  care  of  and  will  never  make  good  pasture  lands. 

Fertilizers  on  Grass 
Now    these   olants   will   need   some   fertilization,   some  available  plant 

«v   it   is   the   very  kind   of   goods  they  are  looking  for.     It    'n?/."^'    "^ 
a^rth  file'dollar7a  ton.     A|ain..  they  actually  ^-X  /o;  ^'or;  .    it  has  a 

good,  dark   color,  that   is  the  thm^  ^heyw^^";-    /•^:Ld  h'^  wh\' "le  pa^^ 
coming  from  market  with  a  load  of  fertilizer.     ^  ^sicea  mm  "        .      .''^ 
for  it.     He  said  he  cot  a  confidential  price  on  that  ^f  ^\  P^°™|^^„  j^j 
^'nMer  not  to  give    him   away.     I   am   a  ways   afraid   of   these   contidemia 
fellows,   and   I  began   to  insist  on   his  telling  what  he  really  paid   tor 
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The  analysis  was  this:  One  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  7  per  cent,  of  phor- 
phorus  acid  and  1  per  cent  of  potash.  I  figured  that  it  was  worth  about 
ten  dollars  or  ten  dollars  and  sixty  cents  from  the  commercial  value  of 
phosphorus,  nitrogen  and  potash,  present  value.  After  I  had  insisted  that 
he  tell  me,  he  said  he  got  it  for  nineteen  dollars  a  ton,  and  that  the  dealer 
had  sold  it  regularly  for  twenty  dollars.  I  said:  "You  are  the  fellow 
who  should  not  want  to  tell  anybody.  You  paid  two  prices  for  fertilizer." 
There  are  a  lot  of  farmers  doing  that.  We  are  buying  even  what  our 
land  does  not  need.  If  this  pasture  Ian  dis  heavy  clay  soil  and  has  a 
reasonable  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  it,  it  doesn't  need  potash.  I 
don't  need  it  on  my  fields.  I  have  asked  my  fields  what  they  need  and 
this  is  the  best  test  and  only  correct  test  when  we  askth  eland.  The 
chemist  cannot  tell  you.  He  can  analyze  the  soil  and  tell  you  how  much 
phosphorus,  nitrogen,  humus  and  lime  is  there  and  a  lot  of  other  things, 
but  he  cannot  tell  you  how  much  is  available.  The  farmer  must  ascer- 
tain that  himself,  and  I  found  I  did  not  need  potash  and  nitrogen  on  my 
soil  when  I  asked  the  land  what  it  needed  by  checking  it  and  by  putting 
on  one  plat  the  fertilizer  and  on  the  other  nothing,  and  I  found  my  land 
needed  only  phosphorus.  I  did  not  get  any  appreciable  increase  by  apply- 
mg  nitrogen  and  potash  on  the  clay  soils.  I  am  not  speaking  of  sandy 
soils  where  you  may  need  some  potash.  In  all  probability  on  the  clay 
soils  you  need  to  apply  only  phosphorus;  you  may  need  nitrogen.  And 
I  would  say  after  you  have  sown  that  crop  you  can  tell  to  the  foot  where 
you  applied  the  phosphorus.  I  put  on  one  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  on  the  grass  after  it  is  started  up  well.  That  will  nourish  it  until 
the  roots  run  out  and  get  plant  food  to  grow  it.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
things  to  put  on  the  grass  started  on  timothy  meadows.  The  land  may 
need  nitrogen  and  I  believe  in  that  way  by  applying  at  the  time  of  sowing 
a  mixture  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda,  tankage  and  fish  scrap  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  so  that  it  gradually  becomes  available. 

Another  thing  we  want  to  remember  in  applying  fetrilizer  on  plowed 
ground  is,  that  potash  and  phosphorus  become  fixed  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. If  you  apply  on  top  of  the  land  and  don't  harrow  in  afterward  the 
danger  is  that  it  will  become  fixed  at  the  surface;  so  you  want  to  stir  the 
soil.  I  harrow  thoroughly  to  get  it  down.  Fixation  takes  place  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  application. 

Permanent  Meadows 
I  have  said  nothing  about  permanent  meadows.  How  many  have 
permanent  meadows  that  you  don't  plow?  I  want  to  see  if  there  are  any 
farmers  who  have  them.  Quite  a  few.  I  think,  myfriends  .that  we  ought 
to  have  just  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  Really,  I  don't  beli^eve  very 
much  in  permanent  meadows,  and  yet  there  are  farms  on  which  we  must 
leave  a  certain  piece  of  ground  to  meadow  indefinitely,  and  they  must  be 
fed  like  the  pasture  field.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  ground  that  pays  better 
on  my  farm  than  my  meadow  lands  because  they  produce  heavy  crops  of 
clover  and  timothy  hay.  We  get  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  dollars  a 
ton  for  it.  Some  farmers  have  meadows  they  wish  to  maintain.  Those 
meadows  run  out  for  the  same  causes  that  the  pasture  lands  run  out. 
They  need  feed.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  been  following  this  method: 
They  cut  up  the  meadows  immediately  after  harvest  and  reseed,  and  there 
is  no  better  time  to  do  it  if  the  season  is  right.  The  mixture  they  use  is 
timothy,  red-top  and  clover.  Experiment  with  alsike  and  red  clover.  They 
sow  a  little  commercial  fertilizer  because  they  want  a  good  growth  and 
we  must  get  it  ready  to  go  into  winter.  If  you  have  manure  you  can 
apply  it.  The  farmers  have  been  flattering  themselves  that  they  were 
giving  back  to  the  soil  all  they  took  from  it,  but  they  were  not.  They 
were  robbing  it  every  time  by  pasturing  it  too  closely.  This  we  ought 
not  to  do.  We  have  been  grazing  too  closely.  When  I  began  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  I  began  with  a  mortgage  and  I  went  out  and  bought  sheep 
and  turned  them  in  to  the  grass  I  had  left  in  the  fall.  I  would  have  better 
carried  the  mortgage  longer.     You  cannot  afford  to  graze  your  meadows 
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closely      In  fact,  I  don't  believe  a  meadow  ought  to  be  grazed.     I  believe 
the  ideal  way  of  handling  a  meadow  is  to  take  the  first  crop  off  and  then, 
unless  the  other  crop  is  large,  let  it  go  back  to  the  soil,  covering  up  the 
land  and  making  available  plant  food  and  furnishing  organic  matter  to  the 
soil  to  grow   the  crop  next  year.     When  we   cut  the  hay  and  haul  it  off 
we  should  put  the  manure  back  or  apply   commercial   fertilizer  and   feed 
that   meadow.     We   ought  not   to   expect   it  to  do  well  unless  we   feed  it   - 
regularly      I    have    a    neighbor   that   top    dresses    his   pasture    lands    every 
third  year  with  acid  phosphate,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  he  has  some  fine  cattle  and  some  fine  pasture.  ,    ^^      ^.      ^     _,       , 

The  Chairman:     Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Zinn.''     You  nave^ 
an  opportunity  to  bring  out  any  thoughts  you  want.     ^        ,       .        ^     , 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  would  prefer  plowing  to  har- 
rowing the  worn-out  meadows?  .  i  j  .. 
Mr  Zinn:  Yes,  sir,  but  I  take  it  a  great  many  have  pasture  lands  you 
do  not  want  to  plow  at  all,  as  we  have  in  West  Virginia  I  would  always 
nlow  if  the  land  was  right  so  that  itcould  be  plowed  and  prepared  in  that 
wav  because  you  can  do  a  better  job  and  turn  under  any  cover  crop,  like 
plowing  Sown  some  rye  and  increasing  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
Where  you  cannot  do  that,  the  harrow  is  the  next  best  thing. 

A   Member:     Would  you  recommend  the  clipping  of  the  second  crop 

"'  %'\Zn''  I  wouTd  not  let  it  ripen  the  seed.  When  a  plant  ripens  Us 
seed  it' has  fulfilled  its  mission  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
farmers  don't  get  a  good  stand  if  they  wait  until  it  ripens  its  seed  before 

""^'^l"  Member:     Certain  of  our  permanent  pasture  fields  become  infested 
xuMtVi  o-rnwine-  weeds.     How  do  you  treat  that?  .      .    ,  ,    ^u 

Mr  Z  nn  •  Now.  my  friends.  I  believe  this,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
our  sckndfirfriends  will  agree.  I  believe  the  soil's  natural  Preference  .s  to 
grow  iseful  plants  rather  than  weeds  if  conditions  are  what  they  should  be^ 
Weeds  come  because  the  soil  often  needs  lime.  I  saw  that  m  Ohio.  A 
^rme  had  sown  timothy.  The  field  ha  dbeen  covered  with  broom  sedge 
before  that.  M  the  time  of  seeding  to  timothy  he  took  the  manure  spreader 
and  drove  oromiscuously  over  the  field  and  scattered  the  lime  right  and  left 
over  the  field  Tnd  two  years  after  that  I  could  see  the  tracks  made  by  the 
hores  in  going  over  the  field.  There  was  nobroom  sedge  there.  The  lime 
had  no  driven  the  broom  sedge  out.  It  increased  the  grow  h  of  the  t.m- 
^fw  tn  such  an  extent  that  the  broom  sedge  was  crowded  out.  If  there  is 
Enough  available  plant  food  in  the  soil  we  are  not  going  to  be  troubled  with 

weeds  much.  ..  -^.u^^   *u« 

A    Member:     What   is   the   cheapest   way   to   put   on   lime,   either   the 

hvdrated    the  ground  limestone  or  burned  lime?  „    , 

Mr    Znn-     That  depends  very  much  on  what  it  costs  you.     Hydra  ed 
Mr.  ■^•""-     ;i'"'',   rpnutation      The  manufacturers  are  doing  just  like 

Zd   manufacture"       If  T  was   selling  hydrated  lime  I    might   do  as   the 

l^h^rsT."'R"rmber.  hydrated  lm,e  i^,  for^ 

only  advantage  over  the  ^'r-slacked  '  me    s  the  even  .  limestone 

the  soil  contact  will  be  more  perfect.     HI  ""^".^j  '        certainly  use  the 

at  one-half  the  caustic  lim^  would  cos    me^  I  wo^^      f^  too'far'and  then 

ground  limestone  all  the  time.    :5omeuiiic»  w 

^e  buy  caustic  lime  -J/--^ e"oT'ship°pTn'g  a°nd"dr]rancrtVhaul  has  a 
carbonate  of  lime.     The  ^»stance  oi  ^P^'^'V^  ^  crround  limestone  is 

fhr:.tiw'airnt'^:fT^20^pou^ndTotcIu^rc  Hme.lo Vgur^e  on  that  basis  the 
^'''A^Kber:     I   would  like  your  thought   on  using  red  top.   which   is 

sometimes  considered  a  weed.  timothv  because  it  will 

Mr.  Zinn:     I  like  to  use  the  red  ^^P .  .^,^j  ^\!^*"u^^^^^^  down, 

make  the  timothy  finer  and  heavier  ^"f^;^^^^^^^^  ^  Jrasses  in  the  pasture 
And  then  the  second  reason  I  use  red  top  and  other  grasses  m  x       i^ 


'.h« 
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land,  IS  that  It  furnishes  the  stock  a  variety  of  food  and  that  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  am  very  fond  of  corn  bread,  but  I  am  afraid  if  I  had  to  eat 
It  three  tmies  a  day  for  365  days  I  would  get  very  tired  of  it;  and  so  it  is 
with  the  animal.  It  would  soon  tire  of  one  food  all  the  time.  Did  you  ever 
sit  on  the  fence  and  watch  them  eat?  When  they  are  full  of  grass  they 
will  bite  off  a  weed  I  want  to  satisfy  that  appetite  by  sowing  a  variety 
of  seed  and  I  will  do  that  when  I  sow  nearly  everything  I  can  get  in  the 
form  of  grass  seed  in  the  held. 

The  Chairman:  Is  Dr.  Gilliland  present?  Dr.  Gilliland  is  to  make  the 
report  of  the  State  Veterinarian,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  present  so 
we  will  take  up  the  next  subject  on  the  program:  'The  Pennsylvania 
Stallion  Law,"  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall. 

Dr.  Marshall:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  was  requested  some- 
time ago  to  give  you  something  on  the  subject  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Stat- 
lion  Law.  I  wondered  why  they  asked  me  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  I 
know  there  are  a  great  many  here  that  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
stallion  law  than  I  hope  to.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  interested  in 
it  a  little.  I  think  in  January,  1908,  the  Pennsylvania  Stallion  Law  was 
instituted  in  this  State,  and  it  has  been  making  good  progress  since  it  was 
m  effect.  Dr.  Gay,  the  man  who  has  had  charge  of  the  work,  is  very  much 
interested  in  it  and  I  doubt  if  we  could  get  a  better  man  in  America  to  take 
charge  of  the  laws  of  this  character.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been 
very  little  trouble  in  instituting  this  law  or  in  the  workins^s  of  it.  I  imagine 
m  the  future  you  will  appreciate  it  much  more  than  in  the  past. 

I  have  prepared  a  few  remarks  here.     It  is  well  to  get  down  the  subject 
,    and  if  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  read  them.    ^  * 

"THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STALLION   LAW." 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  State  Veterinarian. 

The  stallion  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and  in  that 
time  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  both  its  strong  and  weak  points.  That 
much  good  work  has  been  accomplished  can  readily  be  shown,  and  that 
amending  the  law  would  still  better  the  horse  breeding  industry  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Primarily  the  law  has  been  of  great  educational  value.  Heretofore  in 
many  distances  farmers  bought  stallions  without  considering  whether  thev 
were  registered  or  not.  As  long  as  the  seller  made  a  statement  to  the 
ettect  that  a  horse  was  pure  bred  and  registered  the  buyer  was   satisfied 

'  ^^n^fxT"??^"^^'  f""^^  ^^  "^"  Imported  Engilsh  Shire  Stallion  Registered 
in  l^KANCE  and  America'  (this  fact  was  actually  printed  on  a  stallion 
poster)  demonstrates  that  the  owner  evidently  did  not  know  what  pure 
bred  and  registery  meant.  Now,  however,  they  realize  that  in  order  to 
secure  a  pure-bred  license  they  must  have  an  authorized  pedigree  registry 
certihcate,  and  they  have  become  far  more  careful. 

The  requirement  of  the  law,  which  state  that  copies  of  the  license  certi- 
ficate  shall  be  posted  prominently  on  the  inside  and  on  the  door  of  the 
stable  in  which  the  horse  is  stood,  and  that  a  copy  shall  be  incorporated 
in  all  advertisements  is  a  good  means  of  preventing  misrepresentation  by 
the  stallion  owners  themselves;  because  the  license  certificate  differentiates 
distinctly,  in  large  type,  between  pure-brd  and  grade.  Thus,  a  prospective 
breeder  immediately  on  viewmg  the  license  certificate  can  see  whether  or 
grade  '"         ^"'^   breeding  and   registered,    or  whether   he   is   a 

thanSn^nrL^H^'T  ^^^'V".  any  business  in  which  there  is  more  trickery 
than  in  horse  dealing,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  for  breeders  to 

not  ll.Z'f^rr'"'  ^^  ''"^^^"/.   ^^"^  ^'^  ^^^  ^'^  oth'^rwise  honest  do 
not  hesitate  to  deceive  even  a  friend  when  a  horse  deal  is  being  negotiated 

Fraudulent  pedigrees  and  pedigrees  from  unauthorized  associations  were  a 

very  common  occurrence  but  now,  knowing  that  they  will  no^be  accepted 

as  a  means  of  securing  a  pure-bred  license  they  are  less  frequently  found 


The  Bulletins  issued  by  the  department  on  horse  breeding  topics  have 
also  been  a  great  help  to  stallion  owners,  in  fact  horsemen  in  general. 
However,  they  have  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  stallion  law  has  encouraged  breeders  of  good  horses  by  giving 
them  protection,  and  they  have  in  consequence  been  buying  many  more 
pure-bred  stallions  than  heretofore.  To  shov^  the  actual  increase  let  us 
take  the  number  of  pure-bred  horses  licensed  in  1908,  which  was  666,  then 
in  1909  there  were  823  licensed,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent;  and  in  1910 
there  were  909  licensed,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  while  the  grade  stallions 
have  also  been  increasing  the  percentage  of  the  increase  has  been  markedly 
less.  In  1908  there  were  1,333  grade  licenses  issued;  in  1909  there  were 
1,427,  an  increase  of  less  than  7  per  cent,  and  in  1910,  1,474  grade  stallions 
were  licensed,  or  an  increase  of  only  3h  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  increase  has  been  about  three  pure-bred  stallions  to  every 
grade.  Not  only  have  the  pure-bred  stallions  brought  into  the  State  in- 
creased in  numbers  since  the  enactment  of  the  stallion  law,  but  the  horses 
have  been  of  a  l^^tter  type,  especially  among  the  draft  stallions. 

The  present  stallion  law  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  under  its  pro- 
visions it  cannot  go  far  enough.  The  owner's  affidavit  is  a  bad  feature, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  demand  that  each  stallion  owner  have  a  veterinarian 
examine  his  horse,  as  in  some  counties  they  have  no  qualified  veterinarian. 
The  only  means  of  being  sure  that  a  stallion  is  up  to  standard  is  to  have  a 
commission  appointed  which  shall  examine  all  the  stallions  in  the  State, 
similar  to  the  way  it  is  done  in  New  Jersey.  This  would  be  an  ideal  means 
of  having  all  horses  passed  upon  in  a  uniform  way.  As  it  is,  there  is  too 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  constitutes  a  stallion  of  the 
best  type.  This  inspection  would  also  bring  to  light  all  valuless  grade  stal- 
lions, which,  although  techincally  sound,  are  of  such  inferior  breeding, 
type  an  conformation  that  they  are  a  detriment  to  the  horse  breeding  in- 
dustry. .       J  .  u 

A  stallion  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  examined  each  year  he 
is  in  the  State.  This  could  be  modified;  perhaps  stating  that  all  stallions 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  commission  and  had  attained  the  age  of  say 
10  years  would  be  exempt  from  further  inspection. 

Then,  too,  instead  of  issuing  merely  three  forms  of  license  certificates, 
namely:  pure-bred,  grade  and  cross-bred,  it  would  be  better,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  have  some  distinction  between  pure-bred  stallions  at  least.  There 
should  be  a  class  for  pure-bred  stallions  of  the  highest  tyre,  second  best, 
and  so  on.  This  would  give  the  mare  owner  a  better  idea  of  the  worth  of  a 
stallion.  As  the  law  now  stands  any  horsethat  is  properly  registered  with 
an  authorized  association,  can  secure  a  pure-bred  certificate;  this  puts  a 
prize-winning  stallion  in  the  same  class  as  a  horse  which  (Al,  thought  by 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  entitled  to  the  best  certificate)  is  inferior  as  to 
type  and  conformation.  These  kind  of  licenses,  however,  could  not  be 
issued  unless  a  personal  inspection  were  made  by  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  If  the  commission  before  mentioned  were 
ti  fact,  of  course,  it  could  also  take  care  of  classifying  the  various  stallions. 
The  Pennsylvania  law  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions,  in  not  having  a  lien 
clause  in  it.  Eight  States  and  one  of  them  is  Pennsylvania,  have  no  lien 
on  the  colt,  or  mare  and  colt,  for  a  stallion  service  fee.  A  clause  of  this 
kind  in  the  law  would  not  only  encourage  breeders  to  buy  better  stallions, 
f^nowing  that  they  would  be  able  to  collect  the  fee  agreed  upon,  but  also, 
would  be  an  excellent  means  of  enforcing  the  law.  If  a  lien  clause  were 
incorporated  in  the  stallion  law,  stating  that  only  such  stallion  owners  as 
had  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.  could  avail  themselves 
of  the  right  to  collect  fees  under  that  law,  it  would  naturally  niake  all  stal- 
lion owners  very  desirous  to  fulfill  all  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Much  criticism  is  made  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  specified 
list  of  he^'rN^ory  ursourdness  in  the  law.  This  fact,  however,  was  gone 
over  in  de^^il  bv  vov'-  committee  at  the  meeting  two  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  Dr.  W.  T^  Williims.  of  Cornell,  read  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  which  confirmed 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  the  report  made  by  your  committee  on  this 
subject  and  brought  out  more  forcibly  the  importance  of  allowing  great  lee- 
way in  the  subject  of  hereditary  or  transmissible  unsoundness  or  disease 
There  appears  to  be  no  condition  in  the  list  of  those  usually  considered  as 
hereditary  unsoundness  without  illustrious  exceptions. 

After  all  the  subject  of  type  and  conformation  appears  to  predominate 
most  prominently  in  the  subject  of  transmission,  and  while  we  would  not 
recommend  prospective  buyers  to  purchase  stallions  that  are  afflicted  with 
blindness,  ringbones,  spavins,  navicular  diseases,  cryptorchidism,  roairng, 
heaves,  or  sidebones  or  breed  to  such  during  service,  the  law  should  deal 
with  them  leniently  and  clients  should  not  be  too  critical. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  or  discussion  on 
the   subject   before  us? 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  objection  to  breeding 
to  animals  after  they  are  10  years  of  age? 

Dr.  Marshall:  This  gentleman  asked  me  once  tonight,  if  there  is  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  breed  to  a  stallion  that  developed  roaring  after 
10  years  old.  I  don't  think  there  is.  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as 
recommending  you  to  breed  to  roaring  horses,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
good  horses  that  develop  roaring  and  I  don't  believe  transmit  it.  There 
are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  the  breeders  have  investigated  the  ques- 
tion of  transmission  of  roaring  and  it  was  the  exception  where  they  could 
find  a  case  where  roaring  had  been  transmitted. 

There  are  good  draft  horses  that  in  the  winter  develop  asoturia;  they 
are  horses  of  good  conformation,  good  condition  and  gobd  age,  and  every 
cndition  favorable,  are  what  we  want  an  dthe  best  kind  of  horses.  They 
develop  asoturia  and  they  usually  die  with  it,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  any 
argument  why  we  should  not  breed  for  that  conformation  and  try  to  breed 
for  that  class  of  horses.  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  a  dangerous  experiment 
to  breed  to  horses  that  develop  roaring  after  10  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Moore:     Would  you  recommend  cutting  out  of  grade  stallions? 

Dr.  Marshall:  I  would  as  fast  as  we  could  get  pure  breeds  to  take 
their  places.     I  don't  think  I  would  recommend  cutting  them  out  at  once. 

Mr.  Norton:  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  that  a  great  many 
owners  of  stallions  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
pure-bred  horses  the  grade  horses  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  registered. 

Dr.  Marshall:  I  think  we  should  encourage  in  every  way  the  pure 
breeds,  ans  "as  fast  as  we  can  adopt  that  kind  of  breeding.  I  think  it  better 
to  get  rid  of  grades.     I  don't  see  any  other  way  we  can  get  at  it. 

A  Member:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  have  many  grades  throughout  the 
Commonwealth   that  are  better  than   some   pure   breds? 

Dr.    Marshall:     I    think    that    may    be    true. 

A  Member:  Why  would  you  advocate  a  measure  that  would  cripple 
that  feature  of  the  industry? 

.    Dr.  Marshall:     Well.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  cripple  it.     I  think  it 
is  a  benefit  to  get  work  horses  from  pure-bred  sires  rather  than  from  grade  • 
sires.     We  would  get  better  horses.     I   don't  see  or  understand  that  that 
recommendation  would  cripple  the  trade. 

A  Member:  Well,  it  would  have  more  or  less  effect  upon  it  if  we  go 
so  far  as  to  prevent  such  a  stallion  from  being  registered. 

Dr.  Marshall:     If  I  was  going  to  breed  horses  I  would  want  to  get  th% 
best  I  could  and  even  than  I  would  want  the  registered  horse  if  I  knew  he 
transmitted  his  qualities. 

A  Member:  What  proportion  of  light,  medium  and  heavy  draft  stal- 
lions are  there  in  the   State? 

Dr.  Marshall:  I  don't  remember  just  how  those  proportions  run. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  heavy  draft  horses  being  brought  in.  There 
are  not  so  many  Thoroughbred  or  running-bred  stallions  in  the  State;  and 
I  don't  think  there  ^re  a  great  many  standard  bred  trotting  horses.  I  think 
the  tendency  is  more  for  draft  horses  tb'  n  Thoroughbreds. 


A  Member:     How  do  you  prevent  asoturia? 

Dr.  Marshall:  I  don't  know  that  we  can  always  do  that.  I  think  we^ 
can  sometimes.  The  best  preventive  measure  that  I  know  of  is  to  cut  off 
the  feed  when  heavy  strong  horses  are  standing  in  the  stable  and  always 
trive  them  a  little  exercise.  Don't  leave  them  standing  in  the  stable  on  a 
holiday  and  Sunday  with  the  same  amount  of  feed.  If  you  can  give  them^ 
20  minutes'  exercise  and  cut  down  their  feed  one-third  or  one-half  I  don't: 
believe  there  is  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  that  asoturia  will  develop. 

A  Member:  Doesn't  it  develop  oftener  among  the  class  of  horess  men^ 
are  alolwing  to  stand  to  get  ready  for  spring  trade? 

Dr.  Marshall:  That  may  be  the  way  in  the  country,  but  in  the  city  it 
is  most  always  horses  worked  hard  every  day,  then  there  comes  a  Sunday 
with  a  holiday  ahead  or  back  of  it,  to  make  two  days  that  the  horses  stand- 
in  and  they  naturally  get  the  same  feedas  when  out  at  work,  and  a  great 
man)^  get  paralyzed  and  usually  die.  I  believe  in  the  country  you  don't 
have'  so  much  danger  of  dying.  In  the  country  districts  they  tell-  me  they 
get  well  frequently,  but  in  the  city  we  usually  have  a  dead  horse  when  we 
get  one  paralyzed  in  both  hind  legs.  The  exercise  and  cutting  down  the 
feed  are  the  best  preventive  measures. 

A  Member:     Will  a  horse  get  enough  exercise  in  a  large  box  stall? 

Dr.  Marshall:     Not  enough  to  prevent  asoturia.    That  will  help  some.. 

A  Member:     Cutting  down  the  feed  is  it? 

Dr.  Marshall:  Has  more  to  do  than  the  exercise.  Cut  the  feed  out 
entirely  and  big  fleshy  horses  will  be  better  off  if  not  fed  at  all  when 
standing  in  than  if  fed. 

A  Member:  What  would  you  give  a  1200-pound  business  horse  used  in; 
the  summer,   but  with  not  much  to  do  in  the  winter? 

Dr.  Marshall:     Give  him  some  hay. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  is  Dr.  Gilli- 
land  present?     He  does  not  appear  to  be. 

Mr.  Norton:  I  will  make  a  few  announcements  and  then  we  will  call 
on  someone  else. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  meet  in  the 
auditorium  over  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Pennsylvania  Livestock 
I'reeders'  Association  will  be  at  the  South  Chestnut  Street  Market.  The 
Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  will  meet  in  this  room.  The  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  the  upstairs  hall  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Thelivestock 
demonstration  will  be  at  the  South  Chestnut  Street  Market  Hall.  Tomor- 
row all  of  the  livestock  meetings  will  l)e  there  in  the  way  of  demonstrations 
of  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs;  and  the  steer  and  hog 
that  are  to  be  used  in  the  meat  demonstration  Thursday  afternoon  will  be 
killed  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  cut  carcusses 
will  be  here  in  this  room  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  announcements  to  be  made?  If 
not,  I  see  a  gentleman  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  I  know  you  will  all  be  pleased 
to  hear  from,  and  that  is  Professor  Agee,  of  State  College. 

Professor  Agee:  I  appreciate  this  invitation.  You  have  a  full  program 
this  evening  and  I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  want  to  hear  from  me  at  any 
length.  I  am  glad  that  associations,  representing  special  interests  in  Penn- 
sylvania agriculture,  have  finally  arranged  to  hold  their  meetings  during 
the  same  week  of  the  year  and  at  the  same  point  in  the  State,  so  that*  all 
of  us  may  get  into  touch  with  each  other.  This  is  the  way  Ohio  has  done 
for  a  long  time,  and  great  pood  has   resulted. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  my  friend  Zinn  discuss  the  subject  of 
permanent  pastures  hefore  you  this  evening.  I  should  not  say  anything 
about  making  sods  as  I  did  rot  hear  Mr.  Zinn,  but  you  will  allow  me  to 
emphasize  the  truth  that  good,  heavy  sods  are  the  stepping  stones  to  agri- 
cultural prosperity  in  our  State.  We  can  make  such  sods,  and  I  know  that 
he  told  you  how  he  is  doing  so  on  his  own  home  farm.  Pennsylvania  is 
adapted  to  grass  and  when  we  fertilize  the  hills  of  this  State  we  can  have 
sods.     Our  farmers  continue  to  ask  about  fertilizer  for  corn.     When  this 
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"land  is  thin  and  must  be  planted  with  corn,  of  course  fertilizers  should  be 
applied;  but  the  right  place  for  commercial  fertilizers  is  the  land  seeded 
to  grass.  We  can  seed  grass  so  liberally  that  the  sod  will  make  a  big  corn 
crop,  and  we  can  do  this  with  double  profit.  When  land  is  seeded  down  it 
should  have  liberal  fertilization,  and  if  the  sod  is  left  more  than  one  year 
for  mowing  it  should  receive  a  heavy  application  of  fertilizer  early  each 
spring.  We  have  tested  this  out  on  thin  land  at  State  College,  and  it  is  one 
•of  the  best  object  lessons  our  Experiment  Station  now  presents  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State. 

I  presume  that  Mr.  Zinn  advocated  the  use  of  lime  on  all  soils  that  are 
acid.  In  Pennsylvania,  three-fourths  of  the  farming  land  has  a  deficiency 
in  lime.  If  we  do  not  meet  the  lime  requirements,  the  grass  and  clover 
plants  are  not  properly  fed.  and  we  do  not  get  the  sod  that  gives  pasture 
and  hay;  and  we  do  not  get  the  organic  matter  for  the  corn  crop  thai 
follows: 

I  hope  that  you  expect  me  to  say  something  of  our  School  of  Agricftl- 
ture  at  State  College,  as  I  cannot  aflford  to  stand  before  Pennsylvania 
farmers  and  not  mention  this  work  which  seems  so  important  to  me.  We 
have  625  students  in  agriculture  at  the  College  now,  and  next  year  we  will 
Tiave  800.  Many  of  these  men  are  going  back  to  Pennsylvania  farms.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  of  them  are  taking  courses  that  lead  only  to  practi- 
-cal  farming,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  remainder  are  planning 
to  own  farms  and  live  upon  them  just  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 

A  Member:     What  are  you  doing  for  the  girls? 

Professor  Agee :  We  have  a  Domestic  Science  School  that  can  train 
a  girl  so  that  she  will  be  as  good  a  homekeeper  as  her  mother  is.  She  can 
do  her  work  better  because  she  will  know  more  about  the  sanitary  laws 
and  more  about  chemistry.  Why  should  our  Pennsylvania  farmers  send 
their  daughters  to  schools  that  do  not  prepare  them  for  the  practical  work 
of  life?  They  have  a  right  to  a  knowledge  of  the  science  relating  to  home- 
"keeping  just  as  well  as  the  boys  have  aright  to  the  science  that  relates  to 
agriculture.     We  now  have  only  30  girls  in  our  Domestic  Science  School. 

A  Member:     You  ought  to  have  625  to  keep  up  with  the  boys. 

Professor  Agee:  Well,  you  must  count  upon  one  or  two  of  the  fellows 
not  being  the  right  kind  of  material  for  husbands,  so  we  will  say  that  623 
girls  would  be  about  right.  They  should  be  in  the  school  and  we  should 
send  them  there.  The  girls  have  a  right  to  vocational  training.  It  is  not 
square  to  them  to  give  only  such  training  that  they  must  go  into  the  school 
room  year  after  year,  instead  of  being  fitted  for  the  world's  work  so  that 
fellows  on  small  salaries  can  afford  to  marry.  When  our  young  men  come 
to  my  office  to  talk  about  the  work  that  they  should  engage  in,  I  say  to 
them:  'You  should  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  you  will  make  a  home. 
That  is  what  you  are  working  for,  no  matter  whether  you  realize  it  or  not. 
It  will  only  be  a  few  years  until  the  best  thing  in  your  life  will  be  a  home 
of  your  own,  and  you^  should  plan  your  life  work  with  this  end  in  view.  If 
a  girl  has  not  been  trained  to  work  with  her  hands  and  believe  that  home- 
making  is  wholesome  work,  the  question  of  the  college  man  making  a  home 
-cannot   be   solved. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am  pleading  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  I  am  interested  only  in  the  young  people  who  shall  have 
the  training  that  will  make  them  worth  while  in  this  world,  and  State 
College  is  the  opportunity  because  it  furnishes  vocational  training.  If  it 
did  not  do  so,  it  would  not  deserve  any  special  consideration. 

The  Chairman:  Now,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  that  one  exception, 
that  one  young  man  that  is  not  worthy  of  a  home  of  his  own,  Professor 
Van  Norman. 

Professor  Van  Norman:  If  this  thing  keeps  on  I  will  have  to  do 
something  in  self-defense.  Why  I  should  be  singled  out  I  don't  know.  I 
guess  my  condition  is  different  from  the  others.  Most  of  you  grew  up  in 
some  one  place  and  spent  so  much  time  with  some  one  girl  that  she  got 
you  to  think  that  you  owned  the  girl  and  you  got  married.     On  the  other 


hand,  I  have  been  on  the  run  all  the  time  and  never  seen  the  same  girl 
twice.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  my  job  has  kept  me  on  the  move. 
Between  you  and  me — and  I  would  not  tell  this  to  the  dean — the  facts  of 
the  case  are  that  I  have  not  been  at  the  college  two  months  in  succession 
in  one  and  one-half  years.  I  was  here  today  and  day  before  yesterday 
d-own  in  Chester  county;  four  days  before  that  I  was  in  Chicago  trying  to 
start  up  a  dairy  show  and  week  before  that  in  New  York  trying  to  help 
th^  aifship  fellows.  I  don't  see  how  a  man  can  get  married  under  those 
conditions.     I  think  the  wife  would  have  a  sorry  job  if  he  was  married. 

Getting  to  something  of  a  more  serious  nature,  it  is  gratifying  to  us 
who  have  been  struggling  with  educational  problems  to  see  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  being  awakened  in  our  lines.  When  I  left  Indiana  and  came 
here  five  years  ago  there  were  14  students  in  the  four-year  course  and  52 
students  in  the  winter  course,  making  66  students  that  first  winter.  Some 
of  my  western  friends  called  me  a  fool  for  coming  to  Pennsylvania.  I  told 
them  that  the  clouds  were  gathering,  the  storm  was  due;  it  was  going  to 
come  no  matter  who  came  here.  The  storm  was  coming;  the  boys  followed 
the  storm  into  the  college  and  they  are  coming  still. 

I  believe,  looking  at  the  opportuinties  in  agriculture  today,  that  they 
are  big  because  it  takes  a  bigger  man  today  to  be  a  successful  farmer  in  the 
next  10  or  15  years  than  you  men  have  been  in  the  last  15  years,  and  the 
boy  who  goes  into  the  next  15  years'  of  work  with  no  better  training  than 
you,  he  is  not  going  to  get  up  as  you  have,  because  the  conditions  have 
changed  and  the  man  who  meets  those  conditions  must  be  better  equipped. 
He  must  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  and  principles  of 
science  that  underlie  the  whole  thing  and  must  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  they  call  business  principles.  I  am  going  to  have  a  crack  on 
the  other  side  of  it.  Thi^  great  country  of  ours  in  keeping  developed  has 
been  made  possible  because  of  two  or  three  things:  One  of  them  is  organi- 
zation and  another  is  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  production — bookkeeping, 
in  other  words;  and  I  believe  our  successful  farmers  of  the  future  must 
know  more  of  how  to  keep  account  of  what  they  are  doing.  I  have  had 
men  come  to  my  office  and  say  a  certain  line  of  work  was  not  paying,  but 
they  could  not  give  the  figures  for  it  so  that  the  man  might  be  sure  of 
what  he  was  doing.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  figuring  and  head  work  and 
wise  skill' to  balance  these  things  up.  I  believe  the  opportunities  before  the 
young  men  of  our  State  today  are  immense. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  that  has  not  been  brought  out.  We  have 
in  this  great  State  thousands  of  men  who  in  the  years  gone  by  left  home 
and  went  into  the  city  to  study  law  and  medicine  and  manufacturing  and 
business,  and  now  the  good  father  and  mother  they  left  there  on  the  farm 
have  gone  on  and  they  have  got  the  farm  and  the  farm  is  up  here  in  the 
country,  and  they  are  writing  to  us  up  at  the  College  to  send  a  man  to  come 
down  to  the  farm  and  bring  that  farm  up  and  to  keep  it  up.  and  we  have 
not  got  the  men.  Ther  are  42  men  in  the  class  today  and  only  four  look- 
ing for  a  job.  I  want  one  but  Ihave  seven  men  that  want  the  other  three, 
and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  boys  in  this  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  could 
equip  themselves  to  take  charge  of  these  farms  and  get  the  experience  at 
the  other  fellow's  expense.  That  is  why  I  stick  to  the  College — all  the 
mistakes  I  make  the  State  pays  for.  If  I  ever  get  enough  money  saved  up 
to  buy  a  farm  I  will  get  this  experience  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  And 
the  fellow  that  runs  the  other  fellow's  farm  is  going  to  get  a  lot  of  experi-^ 
ence  more  or  less  at  the  other  fellow's  expense.  There  are  thousands  of 
boys  competent  to  carry  on  these  farms  and  render  good  service  if  to  prac- 
tical experience  they  will  add  training  that  they  can  get  at  our  college  or 
some  other.  You  must  know  that  boys  working  out  at  $15  to  $25  a  month 
and  many  of  them  at  $10  a  month,  if  they  would  equip  themselves  to  meet 
these  places  you  could  not  tie  them  home  to  work  with  you;  and  that  is 
just  the  ideal  situation.  I  tell  you  the  ideals  are  big.  I  think  you  will  hear 
enough  of  me  before  the  week  is  through.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:     We  would  like  to  hear  now  from   Dr.   Marshall,  our 
newly  appointed  veterinarian. 
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Dr.  Marshall:  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  have  undertaken  a  work 
I  know  you  are  all  interested  in,  and  I  want  to  serve  you  the  best  I  can  It 
will  be  my  aim  to  carry  the  work  on  as  it  has  been  organized  and  do  the 
work  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  In  any  way  I  can  assist  any  of  you  in 
•doing  this,  just  call  on  me  and  see  what  I  can  do.  I  will  try  to  do  mv 
best.  ^-    .  ^ 

I  presume  you  all  knew  Dr.  Pearson  and  knew  a  lot  about  tlie  way  the 
work  was  organized,  and  you  helped  him  organize  it.  I  know  this  lireeders' 
Association  is  one  of  the  biggest  backers  that  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  has  ever  had,  and  many  of  the  members  have  assisted  the  State 
Livestock  Sanitary  Board  in  ever  way;  and  if  I  have  to  call  on  you  for 
assistance  in  the  future  I  hope  you  will  be  as  prompt  to  respond  as  you  did 
with  my  predecessor. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more.  I  will  just  repeat,  that 
^f  there  is  any  way  I  can  help  you  just  let  me  know.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  all  take  advantage 
of  the  show  or  displays  that  are  upstairs.  I  know  they  are  worth  looking 
at  and  examining  and  studying;  and  all  bear  in  mind  the  meetings  that  will 
^"be  in  session  tomorrow  morning. 

With  that,  you  are  excused  for  the  evening. 

Whereupon,  adjourned  at  9:15  o'clock  p.  m. 

MEMBERS  PENNSYLVANIA  LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS* 

ASSOCIATION 


App,  D.  Norman,  Selinsgrove 
Armsby,  Dr.  H.  P.,  State  College 
Andrews,  D.  C,  West  Newton 
Andrews,  J.  C,  Mattie 
App,  F.  S.,  Millersburg 
Arbuthnot.  Dr.  T.  S.,  Pittsburgh 
Arkcoll,  W.  W.  Blake,  Paoli 
African  Ostrich   Farm  and  Feather 
Co.,   Bloomsburg 

Bronson,  John  W.,  New  Galilee 
Blair,  James,  Hartstown 
Bebout,  J.  C,  Canonsburg 
Berry,  R.  P.,  Eightv-four 
Berry,  John   M.,  Wylandville 
Berry,  S.  W.,  Canonsburg 
Barnhart,  Geo.  S.,  Greensburg 
Black,  W.  C,  Mercer 
Black,   George,  Dayton 
Buchanan,  Chas.,  Utica 
Barley,  J.  I.,  Baker's  Summit 
Burns  &  Adams,  Imperial 
Bughman,  H.  C,  Pittsburgh 
Burgin,  Jno.  H.,  Huntingdon  Valley 
Brownlee,  N.  C,  Cla^sville 
Benninger,  W.  N.,  Benningers 
Bl-holder,  S.  S.,  Neale 
Barber,  Col.  S.  F.,  Harrisburg 
Barclay,  Dr.  W.  F.,  Pittsburgh 
Burket,  John  W.,  Greensburg 
Bender,  Dr.  H.  E.,  Lititz 
Berger,  A.  C,  Etters 
Baird,  Benj.  B.,  McClellandtown 
Barton,  H.  A.,  Murdocksville 
Baldridge,   W.   H.,   Latrobe 
Bayard  Bros.,  Waynesburg 


Brookmead  Farm,  Devon 

Burr,  H.  R.,  Brandywine  Summit 

Campbell,  E.  M.,  Leechs  Corners 
Cummins,   John,   Waynesburg 
Crothers,  R.  W.  &  Son,  Taylorstown 
Cooper,  M.  A.,  Washington 
Christley,   W.   G.,   Mercer 
Christley,  W.  L.,  Slippery  Rock 
Clark,   M.    N.,   Claridge 
Cowan  James  H.,  Mercer 
Comfort,  H.  W.,  Fallsington 
Chambers,  W.  H.,  Claysville 
Critchfield,  Hon.  N.  B.,  Harrisburg 
Carpenter,  G.  M.,  Wilkesbarre 
Conard,   Dr.   M.   E.,  Westgrove 
Cowan,    Peter    B.,    Brookville 
Conley,  H.  D.,  Etters 
Carroll  G.  W.  &  Sons,  Jackson  Ctr. 
Cloud,  Pusey.  Kennett  Square 
Sloud,  E.  G.  &  Bro.,  Kennett  Sq. 
Courtney,  R.  B.,  Haverford 
Cloud,  G.   M.,  Kennett  Square 
Cochel,  Prof.  W.  A.,  State  College 

Dain,  J.  Grier.  Malvern 
DeFrance,  Albert,   Sandy   Lake 
Demming,   Col.   Henry   C,   Harris- 
burg 
Douthett.   L.,  Evans  City 
Detrich,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Scranton 
Dickson,  A.  M.  &  Son,  Cochranton 
Dick,  George  A.,  Kane 
Davis,   W.   H.,   Washngton 
Drubler,  E.  S.,  Media 
Dickson,  W.  S.,  Bakerstown 


Davis,  Mrs.  Parker,  Newtown 
Erk,  George,  Setle3^ville 
Eardman,  A.  H.,  Wiconisco 
Earnest,  Geo.  M.,   Greensburg 
Erons,  J.  Wolf,  Spung  Mills 
Eat;ley  Bros.,   North  Springfield 
Eagleson,  A.  S.  &  Sons,  Washing'n 
Erdley,  T.  J.,   Lcwisburg 

Fugate,  G.  I.,  Ellsworth 
Finger,   John   F.,    Honey    Brook 
Flerning,  Jos.  T.,  Belleville 
Ferris,  B.  E.,  Hector 
Fry,  Wm.   H.,  Greensburg 
Filbert,  R.  Y.,  Philadelnhia 
Fritz,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  Duncannon 
Ferguson,  W.  H.,  Altoona 
Fielden,  Henrv    Devon 
Faust,  Samuel,  Obelisk 

Glover,  J.   N.,  Vicksburg 
Gibbons,  Dillon,  Yohoeany 

•  Gammell,  E.  W.,  Bethany 
Gable,  Wm.  F.,  Wyebrooke 
Glasgow,   Clarence  M.,   Calvin 

'  Grav,  W.  H.,  Brookville 
Gay,   Dr.   Carl   W.,   Philadelphia 

•  Gabler,  B.  F.  &  Son,  Greensboro 
Groft",  A.  A.,  Telford 

Guthrie,  J.   M.,   Indiana 
Guthrie,  W.  H.,  Indiana 
Gilliland,  Dr.  S.   H.,   Harrisburg 
'  Glen  Gable  Stock  Farms,  Wyebrooke 
Hunter,  Lyman,  Hartstown 
Hoopes,   Herman,    Philadelphia 
Harrison,  Wm.  W..  Philadelphia 
Henderson,  Jas.  L.,  Washington 
Holtzer,  W.    F.,   Gieensbuig 
Henderson,  J.   B.,   Burgettstown 
Husted,  J.  M.,   Unionto\vn 
Hartley,  R.  S..  Youngsville 
Harmon,    T.    D.,    Pittsburgh 
Henderson,  H.  E.,  Buena  Vista 
Hogg,  Geo.  A.,  Pitsburgh 
Hutchison.  G.  G.,  Warriorsmark 
Hopkins,  W.  W.,  Aldenville 
Hershey,  C.  A.,  Gettysburg 
Hull,  D.  W.,  Vvaymart 
Herr,    J.   A.,   Lancaster 
Hubbard,   F.    N.,   Troy 
Holland,  John  B.,  McDonald 
Hartstown  Grange,  No.  1233  Haits- 

town 
Houghton,  J.  Paul,  Paoli 
Hunt,  Dr.  Thos.  F.,  State  College 
Harity,  J.  I.,  Gettysburg 

Innes,  J.  K.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Isett,  Sidney  T.,  Spruce  Creek 
Johnston,  Wm.  R.,  Schwenkville 
Johnson,  Edwin,  Dolinp^ton 
Jager,  Theo.  F.,  Lebanon 
.'Jones,  B.  F.,  South  Montrose 


Jones,  Daniel  W.,  Wilmore 
Johnston,  Ira  W.,  Butler 
Johnston,  Curtis  B.,  North  Warren 
Johnson,   Wm.   R.,   Graterford 

Klein,  Dr.  Lewis  A.,  Harrisburg 
Knarr,  W.  H.,   Greensburg 
Knapp,  G.  H.,  Aldenville 
King,   L.  K.,  Westfield 
Kepple,   John   B.,   Greensburg 
Kloss,  D.  S.,  Tyrone 
Kimmel,  A.  G.,  Berlin 
Keystone  Morgan  Horse  Co.,  Dill- 
town 
Kennedy,  W.  T.,  Mars 
Kidd,  J.  H.,  Mars 
Kaufman,   Leo,    Pittsburgh 
King,  M.  G.,  Mount  Wolf 
Keim,   Wm.   P.,   Potts-town 
Kusch,  A.   B.,   Newtown 
Knisley,  R.  J.,  York 

L^^on,  H.  M.  &  Sons,  W^^alusing 
Lisfhty,  L.  W.,  East  Berlin 
Lindsey,  Jas.  &  Sons,  Utica 
Lantz,  J.  F.  &  Co.,  West  Chester 
Leonard,  Austin,  Troy 
Love,  R.  S.,  Mount  Pleasant 
Levis,  F.  W.,  Chadds  Ford 
Ludwick,  S.  R.,  Sheridan 
Long,  I.  S.,  Richland 
Lockett,  Dr.  Stephen,  Philadelphia 

McCready,   Dr.,  Pittsburgh 
McCreary,   Samuel,  Volant 
McCoy,   Robert,  Slippery  Rock 
McSparran,  W.  F.,  Furniss 
McCleary,  Wm.  L.,  Washington 
McCoy,  W.  A.  &  F.  W.,  Mercer 
McKeehan,  Benj.  W.,  Mountrock 
McDowell,  S.  V.  &  Sons,  Fredonia 
McKee,  T.  M.,  Lev--^-  - 
McKee,  Irwin  F.,  Washinp^ton 
McNeil,  Dr.  J.  C,  Pittsbure-h 
McKean,  Henry  P.,.Penllyn 
McCloskev,  J.  C,  Philadelphia 
McSparran,  John  A.,  Furniss 
Mairs,  Prof.  T.  I.,  State  College 
Mollenaur,   Henry  P.,   Eighfy-four 
Morris,  Dr.  J.  Cheston,  Philadelphia 
Mattern,  J.   C.  &  Sons,  Hollidays- 

burg 
Monroe,   W.  J.,   Greensbu*-- 
Munce,  R.  L.,  Canonsburg 
Meloney,  James,  McDonald 
Martin,  Hon.  A.  L.,  Harrisburg 
Main,  J.  M.  &  Sons,  Shippensburg 
filler  Bros.,  Stonybrook 
Michener.  Ezra,  Michener 
May,  L.  D.,  Granville  Center 
Murphy,   Jas.    L.,   Reedsgap 
Miller,  A.  K.,  Pittsbur-^h 
Minner,  Ralph,  Mercer 
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Markle,  A.  F.,  State  Colle.sre 
Metzger,  Dr.  A.  H.,  Millersville 
Miller,  N.  G.,  Marion 
Moore,   Robert,   Glenmore 
Marshall,  Dr.  C.  J.,  Harrisburg 
Munce,   Dr.  T.  E.,  Harrisburg 
Miller,    Norman,    Marion 
Mitchell,  C.  T.,  Brandamore 
Norton,  W.  C,  Waymart 
Nivin,  S.  W.,   Landenburg 
Notestine,  D.  E.,  Lewistown 
Nevius,  J.  D.,   Philadelphia 
Naginey,  R.  A.,  Milroy 
Nicholson,  R.  S.,  Kittanninc*- 
Okey,  J.  W.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Perham  Bros.,  Niagara 
Powell    Bros.,    Shadeland 
Peck,  J.  E.,  Carbondale 
Post  Bros.,  West  Alexander 
Phillips,  Henry  H.,  Pittsburgh 
Poorbaugh,  Nelson,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Palmer,  Henry,  Avondale 
Paxton,  Jas.  M.,  Houston 
Peachev.  J.  H.,  Belleville 
Patterson,   L.  A.,   Carbondale 
Paxton,  Geo.  G.,  Houston 
Patterson's  Sons,  R.  P.,  Carbondale 
Paxton,  J.  G.,  Houston 
Penshurst  Farm,  Narberth 
Parry,  Thos.  L.,  West  Chester 
Paere,  R.  Holmes,  Paoli 
Peters,  Ulysses  S.,  Slatington 
Patton,  J.  S.,  Hartstown 
Pencoyd  Farm.  Bala 
Quivey,  John  W.,  Houston 
Raul),  J.  M.,  Midway 
Raul),  H.  G.,  McDonald 
Richert,  J.  H.,  Scranton 
Reeder.   M.   E.,   Muncy 
Rink,   W.   H.,  Johnstown 
Randt,    Henry    H.,    Pipersville 
Ridge,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Trevose 
Replogle,  A.  T.,  Waterside 
Riddle,  W.  H.  H.,  Butler 
Reeder,  J.   H.,  Muncy 
Roberts,   Mrs.    E.   L.,   Malvern 
Roberts,    Sidney,    Malvern 
Royce,  <^has.  A.,  Bala 
Riddlemoser,  H.  E.,  McKnightstown 
Rettew,   C.  Vermon,  Harrisburg 
Roberts,    L.   L.,   Malvern 
Raffensberger,  Chas.,  Lawrenceville 
Smith,   A.   W.,   Leechburg 
Sturgeon,  W.  J.,   Kittanning 
Shrum,   W.   F.,  Jeannette 
Spedding,  Nelson,  Clifford 
Shaffer,  A.  G.,  Rural  Vallev 
Stevenson,  W.  E.,  Burgettstown 
Stevenson,  W.  S.,  Butler 
Strosnider,   Geo.  G..  Waynesburg 
Shoemaker,  M.  P.  &  Bro.,  Greens- 
burg 


Shannon,  R.  P.,  Edgeworth  Station 
Smith,  J.  D.,  Castile 
Shaffer,  S.,  New  Castle 
Scott,  Lee  R.,  Burgettstown 
Shively,  T.   M.,   Mifflinburg 
Shook  Bros.,  Spring  Mills 
Snavely,   H.    H.,   Willowstreet 
Stouffer,  J.   L.,  Southwest 
Snyder,  E.  L.,  Mount  Pleasant 
Stephens,  M.  B.,  Johnstown 
Sharpless   Bros.,   Philadelphia 
Suter,  W.  T.,  Riverside 
Sharpless,  J.  P.,  Londongrove 
Stewart,  F.  B.,  Espvville  Station 
Silvis,  J.  H.,  Greensburg 
Scheirer,  F.  A.,  Slatington 
Straub,  Herman,  Pittsburgh 
Straub,   Norman  F.,  Murdocksville 
Smith,  Henry,  Finle-ville 
Steele,  Dr.  B.   P.,  McVevtown 
Sankey,  W.  A.,  Spring  Mills 
Sharpless,  Joshua,  Londongrove 
Sharpless,  Thomas,   West  Chester 
Seelv,   Walter   F.,   Nescopeck 
Schumm,  R.  F.,  Sewickley 
Truxal,  J.  R.,  Greensburg 
Thompson,  W.  M.,  Uniontown 
Turnbull,   Dr.  Thos.,   Pittsburgh 
Tan-o-art,   C.   L.,  Washinp-ton 
Throop,  W.  F.,  Esovville  Station 
Thomas,  Chas.  L.,  King  of  Prussia. 
Vance,   R.   C,   Burgettstown 
Van  Tassel,  A.  R.,  Dubois 
Van  Norman,  H.  E.,  State  College 
Wright,  George  B.,  Schwenkville 
Worden,  A.  S.,  Frederick 
Williams,   W^m.   R.,    Philadelphia 
Wylie,  J.  B.,  Washino^ton 
Warren,  A.  P.,  Elizabeth 
Woodmansee,  J.  E.,  Lake  Como 
Walter,  Edward,  West  Chester 
Wakert,  Wm.  P.,  Tillie 
Wirt,  John  O.,  McVevtown 
Weber,  Dr.   S.   E.,   Lancaster 
Waite,   D.   H.,   Warriorsmark 
Way,   R.   Orlando,  Warriorsmark 
Walker,  G.  D.,  Salona 
Westmoreland  Agr'l   Society. 

Youngswood 
Wagner,  W.  F.,  Harrison  City 
Wells,  Maj.  Levi,  Spring  Hill 
Wiley,  W.  L.,  Pittsbureh 
Wise,  W.  S.,  Meadville 
Wilson,  O.   N.,  Pittsburgh 
Wyebrooke  Grange  No.  1306,  Wye- 

brooke 
Wilson,   R.   C,   Newtown 
Waugaman,  J.  A.,  Greensburg 
Young,    R.   L,   Middletown 
Young,  A.  P.,  Millville 
Yost,  H.  Y.,  Reading 
Zook,  John   F.,  Belleville 


Cups  awarded  to  exhibitors  of  creamery  butter,  dairy  butter,  market 
milk,  market  cream  and  certified  milk  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the   Pennsylvania   Dairy   Union,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,   January   24-27,    1911. 
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OFFICERS— 1910 
PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRY  UNION 

President 
H.  M.  Stokes  --.-.-  -  Hanover,  Pa. 

Vice  President 
M.  T.  Philips  ------  Pomeroy,  Pa. 

Secretary 
H.   E.   Van    Norman  -  .  .  -  State   College,   Pa. 

Treasurer 
M.  D.  Marshall  ------  Lyndell,  Pa. 

Directors 
M.  P.  Shoemaker  -  -  -  -  -  Greensburg,  Pa. 

D.  R.   Stephens  ------  Sayre,  Pa. 

W.   E.   Perham  -----  -        Niagara,   Pa. 

A.  B.  Huey  - Lenape,  Pa. 

Henry  Woolman  .  -  -  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  J.  Weld  -  -  -  -  .-  -  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

Legislative    Committee 

E.  E.   Jones  ------  Harford   ,Pa. 

D.   R.   Stephens  -  -  -  -  -  -  Sayre,   Pa. 

H.  M.  Stokes  -  -  -  -  -  -  Hanover,  Pa. 

MEMBERS,  1910— NOT  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

The  following  persons  paid  1910  membership  or  contributed  butter  to 
the   exhibit: 

Avil,  J.  H Glenloch 

Cadwell.  Garfield  A Meadowbrook 

Dallas,  J.   W West   Chester 

Dolfinger,   Henry Sixteenth  and  Tasker  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Edken,   Robert   B Westtown 

Haines,  W.  H West   Grove 

Harris,' D.  J...... Corner  Market  and  Water  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Harris,  D.  T.,  Mrs Corner  Market  and  Water  Streets.  Philadelphia 

Hayes    C    E   51  Greenwood  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Henson,  L   B.'.' Coatsville 

Jones,  Wm.   H Upper   Darby 

Tones,   E.   E •    Harford 

keim,   Wm.    P Pottstown 

Keim,   Leonard •  •  "^^' J^^}^^^ 

Knoll    F    P  State   College 

Larson,    C.    W .* ' State    College 

Lewis,    H.    W Harford 

Mallor    James  P 1408  West  Second  Street,  Philadelphia 

Maurer,   F.   H ...New   Berlin 

Sharpless,  Joseph    London   Grove 

Snavely,  H.   A Willow  St.  P.  O.,  Lancaster 

Smith.  R.  L •   ^^^^ 

Stokes,  H.   M •• Hanover 

Stone,  T.   E Linden   Street    Scranton 

Swartz,  L.   H Springford 

Titus    Frank  B  199  West  Owen  Avenue,  Lansdowne 

Townsand,  Prat.*  V.V.'.V •    Harford 

Van  Norman    G   T  Langhorne 

Wesselgrave,'w.   w' 5113   Knox   Street,   Philadelphia 

Williamson     E     C  Mornsville 

Woolman,  Edward  N 4709  Lancaster  Avenue,  Pl^jjadelphia 

Woolman,  Henry  N 4709  Lancaster  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
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MEMBERSHIP  LIST  1911.  . 

The  following  persons  have  paid  1911  membership  fee,  or  have  con- 
tributed a  tub  of  butter  to  the  exhibit: 

Baldwin,  W.   C Clifford 

Blish,  Otis McCalls   Ferry 

Borland,   Andrew   A State    College 

Brandywine,   Dairies    Brandywine   Summit 

Brinton,  J.  H Gap 

Bringhurst,  Joseph    West   Chester 

Brown,   G.   B Pineville 

Burkhart,  J.   N Newville 

Chamberlin,  John    Parkesburg 

Colonial   Salt   Co Buffalo,    N.   Y. 

Comfort,  H.  W '•  •   Fallsington 

Critchfield,   N.   B Harrisburg 

Crowell,  Preston   824  Sixth  Street,  Harrisburg 

Dewey,  H.  W ••  Sydney  Center 

Dodge,   J.    E Narbepth 

Donahue,  G.  G 1907  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 

Echoff,  W.  M R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Coatsyille 

Engle,  S.  G Marietta 

Erdman,  A.  H Wiconisco 

Erk,   George Seeleyville 

Fletcher,    A.    W * Bedford 

Foirey,  H.  N 49  Jefferson  Avenue,  York 

Gabler,   B.   F Greensboro 

Garbet,  E.   L Lititz 

Garret,    Chas.    T West    Chester 

Gandrum,  D.  H Muncy 

Gaul,  J.   W Miffintown 

Guernsey  Creamery   Co Guernsey 

Hagerman,  W.  H Milner 

Hagerman,  D.  C Milner 

Hammill,  Robert Cochranville 

Harman.  T.   D Pittsburgh 

Harris,  D.  T Corner  Market  and  Water  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Harris,  D.  J..  Mrs Corner  Market  and  Water  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Harrington,    M.    J Dushore 

Henson,   L.   B Coatsville 

Hershey.    T.   N Florin 

Hershev   Creamery   Co Harrisburg 

Herr.  J.  Aldrus Lancaster 

Hoffman,  Sellers Chadds  Ford 

Holl.  R.  C Bedford 

Hollinger,   C.   E Shippensburg 

Huev,  A.   B Lenape 

Tones.  E.   E Harford 

Johnstown,  Ezra  C Box  305.   Alelehenv 

Kelloe,  Dr.   Thos .-. . .  1204  Pine   Street,   Philadelphia 

Kendier,    Tohn   R Pomeroy 

Knie^ht.  H.   H New  Bethlehem. 

Knoll.  F.  P State  Colleee 

Lane,  C.  B Philadelphia 

Larson.    C.   W State    College 

Leonard.   Austin   &   Son Troy 

Lower.   Mrs.   Elmer   E Mechanicsburcr 

Marshall.  W.  D Lyndell 

Martin,   A.   L Harrisburg 

Maule,   Edwin    West    Grove 
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Maurer,  T.   H New   Berlin 

Maxwell,  E.   B Quarryvillc 

Mott,  O.   D Edinburg 

Morse,  S.  E.  &  Son New  Milford 

McCliire,  W.  W R.   F.   D.,   Downingtown 

McCoy,  R.  H 524  Forest  Avenue,  Avalon 

McGranahan,   W.   H Kennard 

Norton,  W.   C Waymart 

Ott,  Harry  E Wismer 

Paxton,  George  G Huston 

Pencoyd  Farm    Bala 

Phillips,  M.  T Pomeroy 

Reichert,  J.   H Scranton 

Richardson,  C.   M Burnville 

Sellew,  R.  P Mercersburg 

Shoemaker,   M.   P Greensburg 

Sharili,  S.  A Mercersburg 

Sharpies   Separator   Co West    Chester 

Shrum,  W.  F Jeannette 

Smith,  Horace  T.   &  Son Buckmanville 

Snavely,  H.  H Willow   Street,   Philadelphia 

Spanniel,   H.   A Kempton 

Stokes,   H.    M Hanover 

Stuntz,   E.   H Harrisburg 

Stivel,   H.  H * Kumry 

Supplees   Alderny    Dairy Philadelphia 

Titus,  F.   B Lansdowne 

Twining,  F.  M Wycombe 

Van  Dyke,  C  P Knoxville 

Van   Norman,   H.  E State   College 

Weld,    R.    J Sugar    Grove 

White  Horse   Farm Paoli 

Willow    Brook    Dairy Willow    Grove 

Winney,  A.   U Thompsontown 

Yost,  A.  H.  A New  Ringgold 

Yost    S.  T » Myerstown 

Zug,'Ephriam  *.'..*.'.. Prescott  Station 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRY   UNION 

Article  1. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union. 

Article  2. 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  organization  to  promote,  protect,  encour- 
age, and  develop  the  dairy  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  by  every  means 

within  its  power. 

Article  3. 

Any  person,  firm  or  agricultural  organization  interested  in  dairying 
may  become  an  active  member  for  the  calendar  year  on  payment  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00),  or  may  become  a  member  for  life  on  payment  of  ten  dollars 

($10.00).  .         ,_       . 

Associate  Members:  Any  agricultural  organization  that  is  an  active 
tnember  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  may  have  its  members  listed 
as  Associate  members  for  the  calendar  year  on  payment  of  twenty-five 
cents    ($.25)    for   each   such   member.     Associate   members   shall   not   hold 

office  or  vote. 

Any  one  rendering  this  organization  noteworthy  service,  may  by  a 
unanimous  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  be  chosen  an  honorary  member. 
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Honorary  members   need  pay  no  dues,  they  may  participate  in  business, 
but  not  vote  nor  hold  office. 

Article  4. 

The  officers  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  a  president,  one  vice 
president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  six  directors,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 
The  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  together  with  the  directors  elected, 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  directors. 

Article  5. 

1.  The  president,  vice  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  per- 
form the   duties  ordinarily  appertaining  to  those   offices. 

2.  Between  the  meetings  of  the  Union,  the  board  of  directors  shall 
have  the  general  management  and  control  of  the  property  and  affairs  of 
the  organization,  subject  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

3.  Four  members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
to  do  business. 

4.  The  board  of  directors  shall  organize  by  the  choice  of  a  chairman, 
and  a  secretary,  and  may  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  seem 
desirable  for  its  government  and  may  appoint  such  committees  from  its 
own  members  or  from  the  general  membership  of  the  Union  as  it  shall 
consider  desirable. 

5.  It  shall  be  its  further  duty  to  decide  the  location  and  date  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization,  and  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments therefor. 

6.  No  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  organization  shall  be  made 
except  by  a  majority  vote  at  a  meeting  of  the  Union,  or  as  authorized 
by  the  board  of  directors,  and  all  bills  shall  be  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  said  board,  before  their  payment  by  the  treasurer. 

7.  The  board  of  directors  shall  serve  at  each  meeting  as  a  committee 
on   resolutions. 

Article  6. 

Meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  president  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  board  of  directors.  There  shall  be  at  least  one 
meeting  of  the  Union  each  year. 

Article  7. 

At  any  regularly  called  meeting,  fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number,  not  less 
than  eight,  shall  have  the  power  to  adjourn  to  another  date. 

Article  8. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  active  members  present,  provided  notice  of  such  amendment 
shall  have  been  given  in  the  call  for  the  meeting,  issued  at  least  a  month 
previous  thereto. 
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♦As  amended  Jan.   16,  1908. 


and 
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Proceedings  of  the  Dairy  Union 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  191L 

ADDRESS   OF   PRESIDENT. 
H.  M.  Stokes,  Hanover,  Pa.  ^ 

The  President — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  about  to  open  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dairy  Union.  I 
would  say  to  you  that  it  is  with  a  great  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  represent 
you  in  this,  the  thirteenth  meeting.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  identified 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  I  full 
well  remember  that  up  to  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairy  Union  was  carried  on  in  quite  a  half-hearted  manner.  At  that  par- 
ticular time,  however,  there  was  injected  into  our  meetings  a  spirit  that 
commenced  to  stir  up  a  great  deal  of  interest.  This  spirit  was  Prof.  Van 
Norman,  who  has  been  very  active  and  has  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  dairy  meetings.  I  remember  full  well  about  five  or  six  years  ago  when 
he  was  called  to  the  dairy  meeting  which  commenced  on  Wednesday  at 
10  o'clock.  We  met  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building.  The  rooms  were 
cold;  few  were  there;  and,  of  course,  the  meetings  themselves  were  not 
at  all  enthusiastic.  But  the  following  year  a  splendid  meeting  was  held  at 
Wilkes  Barre,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  from  that  time  to  the  present 
we  have  had  very  enthusiastic  meetings,  meetings  that  have  done  the  dairy 
men  of  this  country  a  great  measure  of  good  and  have  been  a  stimulus  to- 
the  dairy  industry. 

I  wish  to  state  to  you  that  we  want  every  one  to  help;  we  want  every- 
body to  be  enthustd;  we  want  everybody  to  give  his  opinion.  We  want  a 
general  experience  meeting,  for  by  those  things  we  learn  and  that  is  what 
we  all  wish  to  do.  We  want  everyone  to  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  to 
feel  perfectly  at  liberty  to  help  in  every  way,  shape  and  form.  If  you 
haven't  a  set  speech  and  have  only  an  idea  to  put  forth,  it  is  the  idea  we 
wish  you  to  express  and  by  so  doing  I  know  you  will  start  a  discussion 
from  which  we  will  all  learn.  Now,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  each  and 
every  one  is  a  member  of  this  meeting  and  has  a  part  to  perform.  Often 
times  the  very  best  and  fundamental  truths  are  given  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage and  we  hope  that  every  one  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  ask  questions- 
and  to  give  his  ideas.  By  doing  so  we  will  make  this  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  meetings  we  have  ever  held,  and  we  will  all  go  away  from 
here  greatly  benefited.  Each  and  every  one's  experience  helps  the  other.. 
It  matters  not  what  that  experience  may  have  been,  and  whether  it  is 
great  or  small.  The  important  point  is  to  help  each  other  by  giving  that 
experience.  Do  you  know  that  I  oftimes  think  the  longer  we  are  in  the 
dairy  business  the  less  we  know,  and  I  find  by  studying,  by  investigating 
and  by  getting  other's  opinions  that  sometimes  the  views  I  have  always 
held  are  entirely  wrong.  There  are  not  a  great  many  of  us  here  this 
morning,  but  I  know  that  by  each  and  every  one  trying  to  help,  we  can 
have  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  for  the  next  two  hours. 
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PREPARATION  OF  CREAM   FOR  CHURNING. 
W.  H.  McGranahan,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  realize  this  is  an  important  subject.  I  wish 
that  I  could  do  it  justice  and  do  you  justice  by  giving  you  something  new^ 
something  good,  or  something  instructive  to  take  home  with  you,  but  1 
fear  that  I  cannot  give  you  a  great  deal  this  morning.  However,  I  will  try 
to  give  you  a  few  observations  that  I  have  made  in  my  own  dairy  work. 
No  doubt  some  of  you  will  not  agree  with  all  the  things  I  have  to  say 
this  morning,  but  that  is  only  natural.  I  think  it  is  the  exchange  of  ideas 
that  will  do  us  the  most  good.  The  good  general  debate  which  follows  a 
subject  of  this  kind  really  brings  out  the  most  truths  and  does  the  most 
good  and  makes  us  better  dairymen  and  butter  makers.  So  I  will  briefly 
give  you  a  few  of  my  ideas  and  thus  get  the  subject  started: 

Preparing  cream  for  the  churn  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
part  of  creamery  work.  In  no  other  part  has  the  butter  maker  such  a 
chance  to  get  in  his  good  work  and  to  show  his  skill  as  at  the  ripening 
vat.  My  experience  with  that  part  of  the  labor  is  that  you  can  teach  a 
beginner  to  churn,  to  do  the  mechanical  part,  so  that  he  can  get  a  churn- 
ing through  that  may  score  perfect  body,  salt  and  style  and  yet  perhaps 
he  has  not  commenced  to  comprehend  the  business  of  the  ripening  vat. 
Flavor  is  not  made  in  the  churn,  but  in  the  ripening  vat.  That  is  not  just 
quite  the  idea  I  wish  to  convey,  perhaps  I  should  have  said  that  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  flavor  are  put  on  in  the  ripening  vat.  Let  me  add  right 
here  that  it  is  these  finishing  touches  to  the  flavor  that  gets  us  up  in  the 
special  class,  and  gets  the  extra  two  or  three  cents  or  whatever  the 
increased  price  may  be.  At  the  present  time  the  market  demand  for  sweet 
butter,  or  butter  churned  from  sweet  or  unripened  cream,  is  so  small  we 
will  not  speak  of  it  this  morning,  but  confine  the  talk  principally  to  ripened 
er  sour  cream. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  cream  is  ripened:  First,  and  most  import- 
ant, to  secure  the  flavor  and  aroma  which  are  so  characteristic  of  high 
scoring  butter.  The  flavor  and  aroma  are  produced  by  the  good  ferments 
which  are  present  in  the  cream  during  the  ripening.  Bacterologists  and 
scientific  investigators  differ  as  to  the  specific  group  of  ferments  that  pro- 
duce these  flavors. 

The  second  reason  for  ripening  is  to  increase  the  churnability  of 
cream.  We  know  that  the  buttermilk  from  cream  ripened  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  churned  at  a  medium  low  temperature  should  contain  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  butterfat.  However,  the  buttermilk 
from  sweet  cream  under  similar  conditions  will  show  up  four  times  as 
much  butterfat.  A  little  saving  in  fat  each  day  amounts  to  considerable 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  cream  and  the  most  important 
one  is  to  secure  good  material.  This  is  the  hardest  part.  If  we  could  only 
have  milk  and  cream  delivered  at  the  creamery,  sweet  and  clean,  most  of 
our  troubles  would  be  over  right  away,  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case.  When  once  milk  and  cream  has  become  off  flavor  and  tainted,  no 
butter  maker,  however  skillful  he  may  be,  could  make  a  gilt-edged  product 
from  it.  It  is  just  like  a  man  trying  to  build  a  house  out  of  bad  lumber, 
rotten  shaky  stuff.  He  may  be  a  good  carpenter  and  do  his  work  well, 
but  when  it  is  finished  he  has  only  a  second-grade  building.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  a  butter  maker  trying  to  make  fine  stuff  from  tainted  cream;  he 
will  have  only  an  under-grade. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  get  heavy  cream.  If  milk  is  being  taken  in,  adjust 
the  separator  to  skim  a  heavy  cream,  say  35  per  cent,  or  even  higher,  and  if 
hand-separator  cream  is  taken  in,  try  to  induce  patrons  to  deliver  as  heavy 
a  cream  as  possible.  This  will  enable  the  butter  maker  to  use  a  large 
amount  of  starter  without  making  the  cream  so  thin  as  to  cause  hanging 
in  the  churn.  It  will  also  save  time,  power,  labor  and  ice  on  account  of 
the  less  bulk.  The  butter  maker  will  have  less  work  and  trouble  to  get 
cream  churned,  and  again  he  will  have  a  small  saving  of  fat  in  the  butter- 
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milk,  not  because  heavy  cream  churns  out  cleaner  than  thin  cream,  but  on 
account  of  there  being  less  of  it. 

A  clean  sanitary  building,  clean  surroundings  and  a  pure  atmosphere 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  cream.  How  often  do  we  see  old 
dilapidated  creamery  buildings  with  old  tin  vats,  rotten  wooden  floors  and 
little  or  no  sewage.  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  conditions  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  but  I  know  that  in  the  west  we  have  a  good 
many  such  buildings.  They  were  built  years  ago  through  the  interest  of 
creamery  promoters,  and  were  set  up  on  posts  a  good  deal  like  a  corn 
crib.  Those  same  creameries  are  in  use  today.  That  is  probably  a  little 
off  the  subject,  but  I  wanted  to  emphasize  this  point  of  a  pure  atmosphere 
that  will  not  contaminate  the  cream.  We  should  use  well-made  vats  and 
utensils.  I  like  to  have  the  conductors  open,  if  possible,  so  that  we  can 
clean  them  better,  otherwise  use  sanitary  pipes.  I  do  not  like  to  use  these 
old  iron  pipes  at  all,  and  when  putting  up  sanitary  pipes  I  believe  you  want 
to  use  plenty  of  unions.  I  think  a  union  every  six  feet  is  none  too  many, 
so  that  we  can  clean  the  pipe  thoroughly.  This  pipe  should  be  taken 
down  every  day,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  steamed  and  left  down  until 
needed  the  next  day. 

I  believe  in  pasteurization,  but  when  milk  and  cream  are  cared  for  in  a 
proper  manner  there  will  be  no  need  for  pasteurization.  I  think  where 
ripe  ferments  are  handled  the  cream  produces  a  good  flavored  butter,  but 
cream  as  delivered  to  the  Pennsylvania  creameries  today  should  be  pas- 
teurized. We  should  learn  to  think  of  the  fat  of  cream  not  as  a  dead  mass, 
but  as  the  home  of  countless  millions  of  organisms  which  may  be  our 
friends  or  may  be  our  foes.  If  the  butter  maker  goes  ahead  and  ripens 
up  cream  in  its  natural  state  and  the  good  ferments  happen  to  predominate 
in  that  cream  he  will  probably  secure  a  good  flavored  butter;  but  if  the 
undesirable  organisms  are  in  the  ascendency  on  that  day  he  will  get  an  off 
flavor.  This  makes  an  ununiform  'grade  of  butter.  We  all  know  how 
butter  buyers  kick  on  butter  that  does  not  run  even.  I  therefore  hold  that 
the  best  plan  is  to  destroy  these  organisms  by  thorough  pasteurization, 
and  then  to  add  a  starter  which  we  know  contains  the  germs  which  we 
want.  This  will  secure  a  uniform  flavor  in  the  butter  from  day  to  day,  a 
matter  which  is  of  great  importance.  If  we  pasteurize  our  cream  somebody 
may  ask  what  will  be  the  pasteurizing  temperature?  This  seems  to  be  a 
debatable  question.  Different  men  use  different  temperatures,  all  the  way 
from  140  to  200,  and  back  up  their  claims  by  the  good  scores  they  made 
by  pasteurizing  at  a  certain  temperature.  We  are  thus  really  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  is  best.  My  own  preference  is  for  a  high  temperature,  at  least 
175  to  180.  I  like  to  compare  the  pasteurizing  of  cream  with  a  farmer 
getting  a  field  ready  for  sowing.  A  careful  farmer  will  thoroughly  harrow 
and  cultivate  his  field  and  destroy  all  the  weeds  in  sight.  So  will  the  care- 
ful butter  maker  pasteurize  his  cream.  I  believe  that  poor  pasteurization 
is  worse  than  no  pasteurization.  A  temperature  down  to  125  one  minute 
and  then  up  to  200  the  next  will  not  give  good  results.  I  think  such 
methods  are  like  those  of  a  careless  farmer.  He  is  harrowing  to  get  over 
the  ground  and  is  driving  a  little  wide  and  leaving  strips  of  weeds  here 
and  there.  I  think  low  pasteurization  leads  more  or  less  to  undesirable 
organisms. 

I  prefer  a  pasteurizer  that  pasteurizes  rapidly  and  a  cooler  that  cools 
quickly.  This  I  have  found  necessary  to  Hve  body  to  the  butter.  This 
last  summer  we  have  used  the  new  style  ripener  altogether,  and  experi- 
mented a  good  deal  in  trying  to  pasteurize  the  cream  in  the  ripener,  but 
we  met  with  little  or  no  success  because  the  butter  in  nearly  every  instance 
was  away  off  in  body.  It  would  not  stand  up.  Understand  me,  I  am  not 
knocking  the  new  ways;  they  are  all  right;  I  like  them.  I  would  not  like 
to  go  back  to  the  old  vat  to  ripen  cream,  but  I  do  say  there  are  better 
ways  of  ripening  cream  for  the  churn  than  the  new  ripeners.  After  the 
cream  has  been  pasteurized  it  should  be  cooled  to  68  to  70  degrees.  I 
think  the  ripening  temperature  is  important.  We  have  tried  all  tempera- 
tures from  58  to  75,  but  a  temperature  of  about  68  to  70  seems  to  give  us 
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the  best  result.  So  I  say,  after  the  cream  has  been  brought  to  70  degrees, 
at  least  15  per  cent  of  good  starter  should  be  added.  The  starter  should 
just  be  coagulated  and  contain  about  seven-tenths  to  eight-tenths  per  cent 
acid.  I  find  it  always  well  to  mix  the  starter  thoroughly  by  pouring  it 
from  one  bucket  to  another  before  adding  the  cream;  this  will  break  up 
the  starter  and  mix  it  with  the  cream.  Then  in  about  three  hours,  if  the 
starter  has  been  a  vigorous  one,  you  will  find  the  cream  to  contain  about 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  acid.  If  I  am  going  to  churn  the  next  morn- 
ing I  now  cool  the  cream  down  to  48  or  lower.  You  cannot  expect  the 
development  of  acid  abruptly.  I  have  found  by  testing  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  vats  at  cooling  time  and  again  the  next  morning  that  when  you 
retain  about  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  acid  you  will  have  five-tenths 

the   next   morning.  ,  ,        ..   • 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  point  of  not  gettmg  too  much  acid  in 
the  cream.  I  believe  too  much  cream  is  over  ripened.  Butter  churned 
from  over-ripened  cream  seems  to  go  off  flavor  sooner  and  get  rancid.  I 
have  been  told  lately  that  the  government,  which  was  at  work  on  the  fish 
flavor  in  butter  attributed  it  to  this  cause,  over-ripened  cream.  I  have  long 
ago  quit  guessing  how  sour  the  cream  was.  I  am  using  an  acid  test  right 
along;  they  are  simple,  cheap  and  easy  to  operate.  We  have  a  number  of 
good  ones  on  the  market.  At  home  I  use  the  Van  Norman  test.  I  have  it 
on  the  shelf  handy  to  the  cream  vat,  and  make  a  test  in  a  very  short  time, 
less  than  a  minute,  and  this  stops  all  guess  work. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  about  cooling  cream.  If  I  were  trying  to 
.  cool  cream  in  an  open  vat  with  ice  and  water  around  the  jug,  a  process 
which  we  all  know  is  slow,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  put  a  small  amount  of 
good  artificial  ice  in  the  cream  to  prevent  the  acids  getting  ahead  of  me. 
Of  course,  this  practice  is  to  be  condemned.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency  and  we  all  know  pond  or  river  ice  should  never  be  put  into 
cream  under  any  consideration.  ,  •  .r^t-  .  u 

Now  I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  starter  making.  Ihat  would 
take  too  long,  it  is  a  whole  topic  in  itself.  Just  a  suggestion  to  beginners: 
Any  one  expecting  to  make  a  starter  should  secure  the  booklet  issued  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  culture  which  you  have  decided  to  use,  and  study 
it  well.  Do  not  read  it  over  once,  but  study  it  and  get  it  almost  by  heart. 
It  goes  into  the  details  thoroughly,  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  Follow 
those  instructions  faithfully  and  good  results  are  assured. 

I  would  like  to  sum  up  the  topic  in  just  a  few  words:     You  niust  have 
good  material;  fight  for  it,  if  necessary.     If  you  will  pasteurize  the  cream 
and  ripen  it  with  a  good  starter  in  a  clean  sanitary  building,  a  deliciously 
flavored  butter  will   surely   result. 
I  thank  you. 

The  President:  Members  of  the  Dairy  Union,  this  is  a  very  important 
subject  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  some  discussion  on  the  manner 
of  ripening  cream.  I  think  it  is  one  that  interests  us  more  than  most 
other  subjects.  Now,  I  would  like  to  hear  someone  else  give  their  experi- 
ence in  this  matter  of  ripening  cream.  In  the  matter  of  pasteurization  of 
cream,  I  believe  that  the  government  is  making  experiments.  We  have 
some  men  here  today  and  I  am  going  to  do  some  drafting  if  there  are  no 
volunteers.  I  am  going  to  draft  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  selection  of  butter  for  the  United  States  Government.  1  am 
referring  to  Professor  Larson,  of  State  College.  Professor  Larson,  what 
have  you  to  tell  us  on  that  subject? 

Professor  Larson:  I  can  only  second  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGranahan. 
I  think  he  has  given  you  a  very  good  description  of  it.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  to  consider  the  bad  cream.  If  we  had  all  good  cjeam  it 
would  be  all  right,  any  of  us  could  make  good  butter.  But  we  do  have 
bad  cream  and  the  best  butter  maker  nowadays  seems  to  be  the  man  who 
can  make  the  best  butter  out  of  bad  stuff.  When  we  have  bad,  sour, 
over-ripe  cream,  we  must  pasteurize  it  and  then  we  must  get  it  on  the 
market  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  must  churn  it  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  gets  into  the  creamery.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  Penn- 
sylvania butter  makers  is  that  they  hold  cream  too  long.     They  get  it  in 
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bad  shape  and  then  make  it  worse.  I  believe  if  they  would  pasteurize  it  at 
once  and  make  it  into  butter  at  once,  they  would  improve  the  quality  of 
their  butter  materially. 

As  to  the  pasteurizing  temperature:  I  think  Mr.  Granahan  gave  you 
about  the  right  course.  I  think  it  should  be  at  about  175,  but  when 
you  have  sour  cream  sometimes  you  have  difficulty  in  pasteurizing  it. 
This  can  be  slightly  overcome  by  insisting  that  the  patrons  bring  thicker 
cream.  At  least  thick  cream  will  keep  better  than  the  thin  cream  and 
besides  that  it  will  be  easier  to  pasteurize.  The  thick  cream,  if  it  is  sour, 
is  very  difficult  to  pasteurize. 

That,  I  believe,  is  all  I  have  to  say,  unless  there  is  some  question. 

The  President:  Do  you  think  it  is  better  to  hold  it  after  it  has  been 
pasteurized?     Do  you  have  any  experience  along  that  line? 

Professor  Larson:  The  President  asks  about  quick  pasteurization  and 
holding.  I  have  no  definite  information  as  to  that.  I  do  know  that  at  the 
contest  in  Chicago,  the  judges  criticized  a  great  deal  of  butter  for  having 
an  undesirable  flavor  that  they  claimed  was  due  to  holding  pasteurization, 
that  is,  by  pasteurizing  in  the  ripener.  They  claimed  that  this  undesirable 
flavor  was  not  found  in  butter  pasteurized  with  the  ordinary  continuous 
pasteurizer.  If  you  heat  the  cream  high  enough,  175,  I  believe  continuous 
pasteurization  will  give  good  results. 

The  President:  Anything  further  to  be  said  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject? I  really  think  that  the  Pennsylvania  dairymen  or  Pennsylvania 
butter  makers  have  more  to  contend  with  in  this  matter  of  getting  the 
cream  in  an  improper  condition  and  then  trying  to  make  a  good  grade 
of  butter  out  of  it  than  with  any  other  single  thing.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  make  a  good  grade  of  butter  out  of  cream  that  is  not  ripe.  There 
may  be  a  possibility  of  improving  it  some.  I  would  like  to  hear  someone 
else  enlarge  on  this  matter.  Is  there  anything  further  to  be  said?  If  not 
we  will  go  to  the  next  topic. 

LEAKS  THE   CREAMERY   MAN   CAN   PREVENT. 
B.  D.  White,  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  today.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  I  promised  to  come  to  your  meetings  for  the  past  two  years  and 
failed  to  appear,  and,  second,  because  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  meet  the 
creamery  men  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Now,  with  your  permission, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reverse  the  two  topics  upon  which  I  am 
to  speak.  You  will  notice  I  am  on  the  program  this  forenoon  and  this 
afternoon,  and  if  you  will  permit  it  I  would  prefer  to  discuss  the  "Creamery 
Leaks"  this  morning  and  "Market  Conditions"  this  afternoon,  unless  there 
is  some  reason  why  I  should  not  do  so. 

The  President:     You  may  choose  either  topic. 

Mr.  White:  I  will  try  to  make  myself  heard,  although  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  be  heard  distinctly  on  account  of  the  feet  shuffling 
on  the  floor  above,  but  if  you  do  not  hear  me,  just  speak  out.  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  good  idea  to  have  you  come  in  a  little  closer,  not  only  for  myself 
but  for  the  speaker  who  follows.     There  are  some  chairs  in  front  here. 

The  President:  I  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  those  who  are  in  the 
rear  would  come  closer  and  take  the  seats  in  the  row  up  front. 

Mr.  White:  I  want  to  say  further  that  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  an  address.  All  I  hope  to  do  is  to  get  up  a  discussion.  There 
is  more  good  comes  from  a  discussion  than  from  the  long  talks  or  long 
papers.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  touch  on  a  few  points  that  will  interest 
you  and  hope  that  you  will  start  a  discussion.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  I 
want  you  to  feel  at  liberty  to  stop  me  at  any  time  and  ask  questions. 
Because  if  you  should  wait  perhaps  it  will  slip  your  mind  or  you  will  not 
think  it  right  to  ask  it  afterwards. 

The  subject,  therefore,  this  morning,  will  be  "Creamery  Leaks."  If 
we  go  back  a  few  years  and  consider  the  development  of  the  creamery 
industry   of   the    United    States,    we    can    readily    appreciate     why     some 
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creameries  are  operated  in  such  a  slip-shod  and  hap-hazard  manner.  Now, 
that  is  pretty  plain  talk,  isn't  it?  I  believe  that  the  losses  sustained  by  a 
large  number  of  creameries  are  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  creamery,  men 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  associate  with  their  neighbors  and  talk 
over  matters  of  importance  and  solve  some  of  these  questions.  The  leaks 
in  some  creameries  are  so  large  that  the  entire  creamery  leaks  away,  so  to 
speak.  The  creamery,  of  course,  does  not  disappear,  but  the  money  that 
may  be  in  the  business  disappears,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  close 
the  creamery  on  account  of  such  leaks.  I  say  sometimes.  I  have  seen 
many  creameries  fail  because  of  the  leaks.  I  want  to  say  further  that  I 
believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  creameries  that  have  been  closed  were 
closed  because  of  mismanagement,  which  is  no  more  than  a  leak. 

I  have  made  a  few  notes  to  aid  me,  and  in  order  to  make  this  as  short 
ds  possible  I  will  try  to  get  right  down  to  business.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  leak  we  take  first.  There  are  so  many  of  them  that  when 
we  get  through  we  will  have  a  whole  lot  of  them  and  some  pretty  large 
ones.  We  will  start  first  at  the  weighing  can,  assuming  that  you  are 
receiving  the  milk  and  the  cream  at  the  creamery.  Often  we  find  there 
a  very  serious  leak  on  account  of  the  old,  worn,  rusty  and  inaccurate 
scale.  I  can  tell  you  a  little  experience  along  this  line.  When  I  was 
making  butter  we  tried  to  keep  a  record  of  the  overrun.  We  knew  what  it 
ought  to  be,  but  finally  the  overrun  dropped.  There  apparently  was  no 
cause  for  such  a  drop.  We  examined  everything  but  the  right  cause,  and 
that  was  the  scales.  We  were  using  a  five-beam  scale  and  finally  found 
that  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  weights  numerous  holes  had  been  bored 
at  the  factory,  and  some  of  them  were  filled  with  lead.  The  holes  were 
bored  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  weights,  or  getting  them  the  right 
weight.  Sometimes  they  were  bored  too  deeply  and  had  to  be  filled  up 
again  with  lead.  One  of  those  lead  fillings  dropped  out  and  made,  a 
difference  of  three  or  four  pounds  on  each  weight,  and  you  can  realize 
what  the  result  was.  Now,  the  way  to  overcome  this  is  to  have  at  your 
creamery  a  fifty-pound  weight,  which  is  supplied  by  the  manufacturer  and 
which  you  can  use  to  adjust  your  scales.     This  is  commonly  called  a  test 

weight.  .,  -I-  r         I. 

Now,  that  was  one  leak,  and  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  such 
trouble.  The  next  leak,  I  believe,  is  in  the  taking  of  the  samples.  Different 
methods  are  followed.  I  believe  the  one  usually  followed  throughout  the 
country  is  to  dip  out  from  the  weighing  can  a  sample  for  composite  test. 
This  perhaps  is  about  as  accurate  a  way  of  taking  the  sample  as  I  know 
of,  but  the  sample  should  be  taken  immediately  after  the  milk  is  poured 
into  the  weighing  can.  We  have  had  difficulty  where  the  buttcrmaker 
weighed  the  milk,  set  the  figures  down  on  the  milk  sheet  and  then  took 
the  sample  for  the  composite  test.  During  the  very  short  time  the  cream 
had  commenced  to  rise  to  t-he  surface  and  the  buttermaker  skimmed  off  a 
heavier  or  a  larger  proportion  of  cream  than  he  ought.     That  is  also  one  of 

the  leaks. 

Now,  if  you  have  haulers — are  there  any  cream  haulers   in   the   State 

of  Pennsylvania,   Professor? 

Professor  Larson:     Oh,  yes,  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  White:  If  there  are  not  I  was  going  to  omit  that,  but  if  there  are, 
I  pm  going  to  discuss  that  for  a  moment.  I  believe  that  there  is  consider- 
able loss  sustained  to  creamery  men  where  they  have  creamery  haulers.  I 
also  believe  there  are  very  few  creameries  operated  at  the  present  time 
where  the  haulers  are  properly  checked  up.  In  our  work  we  have  found 
creameries  losing  several  thousand  dollars  per  year  on  account  of  the  haul- 
ers not  taking  accurate  samples  or  on  account  of  their  dishonesty.  We 
have  found  instances  where  a  hauler  had  a  good  many  relatives  on  his 
routes.  The  patrons  were  all  very  well  satisfied  with  the  hauler  and  they 
had  good  reasons  for  being  so.  When  we  checked  up  we  found  that  he 
had  given  them  better  weight  than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  that  he  was 
also  taking  a  sample  of  the  cream  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
farm  without  stirring  the  cream.  The  sample  was  taken  from  the  top. 
Now,   this   can   be   obviated   by   checking   every   single   hauler.      How?     I 
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assume,  of  course,  that  the  creamery  haulers  in  Pennsylvania  are  given 
jars  in  which  to  fill  the  sample,  and  the  haulers  also  weigh  the  cream- 
When  the  hauler  arrives  at  the  creamery  the  cream  should  all  be  weighed 
and  a  composite  sample  taken  from  such  cream  and  tested.  This,  of 
course,  will  give  you  the  total  pounds  of  butter  fat  and  the  total  pounds  of 
the  cream;  then  you  test  each  individual  sample  the  day  it  arrives.  Now, 
do  you  all  do  that,  or  do  you  make  a  composite  of  the  samples  as  they 
are  delivered  by  the  cream  haulers?  If  you  do,  I  believe  you  are  follow- 
ing the  wrong  method.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  test  every 
sample  of  cream  each  and  every  day.  Therefore,  if  you  do  test  it  every 
day  you  must  compare  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  you  have  to  pay  for  with 
the  pounds  of  butter  fat  that  the  hauler  has  delivered,  and  if  there  is  a 
shortage,  of  course,  you  know  where  it  is.  Now,  if  you  receive  cream  I 
would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  practice  of  receiving  and  weighing  such 
cream  at  the  creamery?  Will  some  one  tell  me.  We  can  make  a  good  deal 
better  headway  if  someone  will  explain  whether  the  cream  is  poured  into 
a  weigh  can  or  whether  the  individual  can  is  weighed,  or  what  is  done. 

With  us  it  is  weighed  right  in  the  milk  can. 

In  the  same  can  in  which  the  milk  is  weighed? 

No;  in  the  same  can  the  cream  comes  in. 
Mr.  White:  I  see,  in  the  individual  can.  I  believe  that  is  preferable 
in  all  cases  unless  the  hauler  is  provided  with  cream-carrying  cans.  Those, 
of  course,  may  be  emptied  into  a  receiving  can  at  the  creamery.  However^ 
this  should  only  be  d6ne  after  the  milk  is  weighed  and  the  can  thoroughly 
rinsed  out.  Now,  if  the  individual  farmers  bring  in  or  send  in  the  cream 
in  their  own  cans  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  pour  the  cream  into  the 
weigh  can  for  the  purpose  of  weighing.  It  would  be  best  to  put  the  can 
and  all  upon  the  scales  and  weigh  it  and  subtract  the  weight  of  the  can 
and  give  the  man  credit  for  what  cream  he  has. 
Mr.  :     Why  is  that? 

Mr.  White:  Because  if  you  were  to  pour  the  cream  from  the  indi- 
vidual farmer's  can  into  the  weigh  can,  it  would  first  necessitate  rinsing 
the  can  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  the  cream  out,  and  you  would  also 
have  to  rinse  the  weigh  can.  For  instance,  if  a  farmer  drove  up  to  your 
creamery  with  cream  that  tests  fifty  per  cent,  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
would  adhere  to  the  weigh  can  unless  it  we?e  rinsed  out,  a  method  which 
:er|Mircs  too  much  work,  and  perhaps  dilutes  the  cream  with  water  too 
much.  Now,  if  the  practice  of  weighing  the  cream  in  the  weigh  can  is 
followed,  the  next  man  who  drives  up  may  be  having  cream  testing  only 
twenty  per  cent.  That  would  be  poured  into  the  weigh  can  and  would 
rinse  out  the  amount  left  in  and  the  second  farmer  would  get  the  benefit 
at  the  expense  of  the  creamery.  I  would  not  advise  using  the  ordinary 
scales  for  weighing  the  cream  in  the  individual  farmers*  cans.  I  would 
provide  a  more  sensitive  and  more  delicate  scale  for  that  nurpose.  Too 
often  we  find  where  the  cream  is  weighed  on  a  large  scale  there  are  errors, 
and  very  often  the  loss  is  at  the  expense  of  the  creamery  man. 

Now,  in  reference  to  keeping  the  samples:  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  that  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  found 
much  difficulty  in  the  creamery  men  getting  accurate  samples  from  the 
composite  test.  We  have  found  in  some  cases  where  milk  is  kept  for  one 
month,  or  even  for  two  weeks,  that  the  covers  were  not  tight  on  the  jars, 
and  the  result  was  a  considerable  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the  milk. 
This  would  make  the  reading  of  the  butter  fat  higher  than  it  ought  to  be, 
or  in  other  words  the  creamery  men  would  pay  for  more  butter  fat  than 
they  received.  I  remember  one  instance  in  particular  where  the  butter 
maker  did  not  receive  any  overrun  at  all  and  wrote  for  assistance.  We 
went  to  help  him  out  and  found  that  he  had  his  test  jars  placed  in  a  rack 
above  a  steam  radiator.  The  weight  of  the  bottles  on  the  shelf  pressed  it 
down  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  get  the  bottles  in  with  the 
covers  on.  The  result  was,  the  covers  were  left  off  and  of  course  you 
can  realize  the  evaporation  that  took  place  in  those  samples.  He  lost  at 
least  twenty  per  cent. 
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Now,  we  will  proceed  one  step  farther,  and  we  will  go  to  the  taking  of 
the  samples  for  testing.  We  found  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  some  States 
to  secure  accurate  pipette  for  testing.  You  have  a  law  here  on  that,  sub- 
ject. If  you  do  not,  how  do  you  know  that  you  are  getting  from  the 
manufacturers  an  accurate  pipette?     You  don't  know,  do  you? 

Mr.  :     No,  we  are  apt   to   get  poor  glasses   because  the   other 

States  have  the  laws. 

Mr.  White:  Absolutely  true.  In  other  states  there  are  laws  compel- 
ling the  use  of  accurate  glassware  and  they  receive  the  best  and  the  poor 
is  passed  on  to  the  states  where  there  are  no  laws.  Therefore  that  is  a 
point  for  you  to  consider  and  correct. 

Now  the  test  bottles;  they  are  another  source  of  leak.  Not  so  much 
with  milk  bottles  as  those  intended  for  cream.  We  find  that  the  milk 
bottles  are  fairly  accurate.  The  cream  bottles  are  very,  very  inaccurate,  as 
a  general  rule.  Now  why  is  this?  In  the  first  place,  there  are  so  many 
different  kinds  of  bottles  made  that  no  creamery  man  or  no  agricultural 
school  can  require  the  glass  manufacturers  to  send  bottles  that  will  con- 
form to  any  specification.  Isn't  that  true?  There  are  no  specifications  at 
the  present  time  for  cream  bottles.  Neither  are  there  for  milk.  Now  I 
^ant  to  say  here  that  this  ought  to  be  corected  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
an  effort  be  made— and  by  the  way  Prof.  Larson  and  Prof.  Van  Norman 
you  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  this  mater  along.  I  have  said  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  prescribe  a  certain  specification  for  milk  and  cream  bot- 
tles. This  will  be  done  in  co-operation  with  the  dairy  instructions  and  the 
bureau  of  standards. 

Prof.  Larson:    We  have  sent  our  recommendation  and  specifications. 

Mr.  White:  You  can  go  farther  than  that.  Get  after  the  committee 
and  get  an  action  from  them.  Get  them  to  meet.  They  have  been  a  little 
slow  along  that  line,  because  this  is  a  matter  which  is  so  important  to  the 
creamery  men.  You  can  never  tell  what  kind  of  a  bottle  you  will  get 
from  the  manufacturers  and  yet  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  bottles 
that  are  absolutely  accurate.  I  would  advise  discarding  all  the  six-inch 
fifty  per  cent  bottles  immediately.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  I  be- 
lieve is  the  way  a  certain  man  advised  at  a  meeting  sometime  ago.  He 
said  to  take  all  the  six-inch  fifty  per  cent  cream  bottles,  set  them  up  in  a 
row,  a  straight  row  as  nearly  as  possible  and  then  get  your  shot  gun  out 
and  see  how  many  you  can  break  at  a  time.  Now  those  bottles  are  not  fit 
to  be  used  by  any  creamery  man.  There  are  some  bottles  fairly  accurate. 
The  nme-mch  thirty  or  fifty  per  cent  bottles  are  pretty  accurate  and  the 
nine  grams  fifty  per  cent  are  quite  accurate  but  not  accurate  enough  for 
.€very  day  practice. 

Prof.    Larson:     What  would  you  use   then   if  they  are   not  accurate 
^enough? 

Mr.  White:  At  the  present  time  the  only  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to 
use  what  there  is  on  the  market,  but  we  hope  that  the  dairy  authorities 
will  get  together  and  push  the  thing  through  and  ask  for  the  standard 
bottle,  or  prescribe  specifications  for  a  bottle,  and  then  require  the  manu- 
facturers to  make  them  according  to  specifications. 

Prof.  Larson:  Would  you  recommend  a  fifty  per  cent  nine  inch 
bottle  or  thirty  and  fifty  per  cent  six  inch  bottle? 

Mr.  White:  The  thirty  and  fifty  per  cent  nine  gram,  yes,  or  the 
nine-inch,  thirty  or  fifty  per  cent.  The  nine-inch  cannot  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  test.  Therefore,  many  creamery  men  have  not  felt  that  they 
would  like  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  a  new  tester  and  yet  it  would 
be  money  in  their  pockets  to  do  so. 

^J-  TTTT"*     ^^^^  is  for  cream;  what  would  you  use  for  milk? 

Mr.  White:  The  ordinary  bottle  used  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
graduated  to  ten  per  cent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  ten  per  cent  bottles 
for  testing  mlk.  I  do  not  believe  you  have  ever  seen  milk  test  ten  per 
cent  The  eight-inch  bottle  is  much  better  because  the  graduations  are 
farther  apart  and  you  can  read  the  test  much  more  closely.  Some  are 
graduated  only  six  per  cent  in  which  the  graduations,  of  course,  are  still 
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farther  apart  and  you  can  make  closer  readings.  If  there  is  any  danger 
of  going  above  six  per  cent,  of  course,  you  could  not  use  those.  I  have 
found  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  mouldy  samples,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  when  the  composite  samples  are  kept  for  two  weeks  or  one 
month.  This  is  expecially  true  where  the  tin  top  jars  are  used.  If  you 
prefer  the  tin  tops,  I  would  advise  you  to  paint  the  under  side  of  them  with 
a  good  quality  of  paint  before  you  use  them.  Such  paint  perhaps  will  last 
for  a  year  or  longer,  while  if  you  would  use  the  new  tops  they  would  rust 
the  very  first  month.  The  second  month  you  will  find  rims  of  cream  and 
mould  mixed  and  it  would  be  diffcult,  or  impossible  rather,  for  you  to  dis- 
solve the  mixture  and  get  a  good  sample.  Leaky  vats  also  cause  leaks 
in  the  creamery  and  perhaps  some  of  you  have  had  expereince  along  that 
•me.  I  know  I  have  had,  especially  with  the  open  vat  which  had  water 
around  the  sides.  Sometimes  a  large  amount  of  water  is  run  underneath 
the  vat  and  will  lift  the  vat  up.  Sometimes  the  vat  breaks  away  from 
the  tin  and  causes  a  leak.  Very  often  we  find  pin  holes  in  the  tin  There- 
fore, copper  is  much  better  for  cream  vats  than  tin.  In  fact  I  would  not 
purchase  a  milk  or  cream  vat  made  of  tin.  I  would  demand  copper  of  a 
good  heavily  coated  with  tin. 

One  of  the  leaks  is  the  separator  out  of  balance.  Invariably  when 
the  separator  vibrates  you  can  feel  reasonably  sure  that  it  is  not  doing 
close  skimming  and  it  ought  to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  leaky  churn  perhaps  is  one  great  fault  at  the  creamery.  The  cork 
around  the  cover  comences  to  leak  a  drop  or  two  one  day  and  the  next 
day  a  little  more,  and  the  next  day  still  more,  and  so  on  until  the  butter 
maker  becomes  so  used  to  seeing  a  few  more  drops  leak  out  every  day 
that  he  does  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything.  Yet  before  he  knows  it, 
he  may  lose  a  quart  or  two  quarts  of  cream  a  day. 

The  improper  reckoning  of  cream  is  also  a  leak,  as  has  been  explained 
to  you  by  the  gentleman  who  preceeded  me  and  I  will  not  go  any  further 
with  that. 

The  churn's  running  too  slow  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  many  cases  and 
causes  a  great  loss.  The  ordinary  combination  churn  ought  to  run  about 
twenty-eight  revolutions  per  minute.  If  you  run  it  very  much  slower  thar 
that  It  takes  too  long  to  churn  and  the  buttermaker  is  apt  to  hasten  the 
process  by  warming  up  the  cream,  and  the  result  is  that  a  large  per  cent 
of  fat  is  lost  in  the  buttermilk.  We  have  saved  from  two  to  four-tenths 
per  cent  fat  lost  in  the  buttermilk  by  speeding  up  the  churn  to  the  proper 
number  of  revolutions. 

Too  thin  cfeam  is  also  a  loss.  We  find  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with 
thin  cream  where  farmers  have  hand  separators.  They  seem  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  they  get  a  higher  per  cent,  or  I  will  put  that  in  some  other 
way;  they  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  they  get  better  results  if  they 
take  a  thin  cream  than  a  thick  cream.  Now,  this  is  all  wrong,  a  creamery 
man  will  lose  more  in  thin  cream  than  thick.  Besides  that,  the  farmer  is 
svnding  his  skimmed  milk,  or  part  of  it,  to  the  creamery,  which  he  ought 
to  keep  at  home  and  feed  to  his  stock. 

Defective  thermometers  also  cause  losses.  We  have  found  in  some 
cases  that  the  buttermaker  was  using  a  theremometer  that  was  inaccurate, 
perhaps  10  degrees  out  of  the  way.  In  some  cases  the  buttermakei 
churned  the  cream  at  a  temperature  of  65  instead  of  55,  and  lost  very 
heavily  in  the  buttermilk.  Now,  in  this  State  you  are  making  a  great 
many  prints.  Perhaps  most  of  your  butter  is  put  into  print  form,  and  we 
have  found  many  losses  by  having  prints  over  size.  That  is  especially 
true  in  the  smaller  creameries.  I  cannot  say  that  for  some  creameries, 
because  in  some  places  we  find  that  the  print  only  weights  14  ounces. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  this  State  you  have  a  law  to  compel 
the  creamery  man  to  put  out  full  pound  prints. 

We  also  find  some  trouble  by  over  reading  the  tests. 

I  have  received  a  good  many  letters  from  creamery  men  stating  that 
they  wanted  to  satisfy  the  patrons  and  therefore  gave  them  one  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent  more  than  the  test  actually  showed.     Now,  I  believe  that 
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this  is  a  wrong  practice,  because  the  farmer  does  not  know  that  you  are 
eivinR  him  more  than  you  ought  to  and  he  does  not  appreciate  it  Ihere 
^  no  reason  why  he  should  know,  or  why  he  should  receive  it.  Now, 
if  you  want  to  give  the  farmer  something,  why  not  give  it  on  the  price, 
or  whv  not  give  him  a  premium.  Let  us  assume  an  example:  Supposing 
a  farmer  delivered  to  your  creamery  2,000  pounds  of  cream  ma  certain 
month  and  it  tests  25  per  cent.  That  is  500  pounds  of  butter  fat,  isn  t  it? 
Now  if  you  over-read  the  test  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  that  will  be  lU 
rounds  of  butter  fat,  will  it  not?  If  that  is  worth  30  cents  a  pound  you 
have  given  the  farmer  $3.00  more  than  he  is  entitled  to  If  you  want 
to  be  good  to  the  farmer  why  not  give  him  an  absolutely  accurate  test 
and  crfdit  him  on  his  statement  ''premium  $3  00"  He  will  know  then. 
So  will  you  know  what  you  are  doing.  If  you  follow  the  practice  of  rais- 
ing a  test  it  will  throw  your  work  out  of  line  and  you  cannot  check  up 
vour  work.  If  you  are  low  on  over-run  you  will  say,  or  the  buttermakers 
will  say  it  is  because  we  give  a  higher  test.  That  may  be  true  to  a  certain 
extent  but  it  may  not  be  the  only  reason  for  your  overrun,  and  the  only 
way  I 'know  to  operate  a  ceramcry  is  to  give  everybody  just  exactly  what 
he  is  entitled  to.  and  no  more  and  no  less.     Then  you  can  keep  records. 

Now  anotehr  loss  is  the  leaky  condition  of  butter.  This  is  due  largely 
to  high  temperatures.  We  find  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  butter 
going  on  the  market  during  the  summer  months  this  trouble  of  leaky 
body,  or  in  other  words,  the  butter  does  not  hold  the  moisture.  The  mois- 
ture is  not  distributed  in  the  right  way  for  the  butter  to  hold  it.  The 
moisture  may  be  low  and  yet  the  butter  is  not  in  condition  to  hold  it. 

Tubs  not  properly   prepared   also   cause   a   considerable  loss.      Now   1 
say  not  properly  prepared.     What  would  we  consider  proper  methods  for 
preparing   tubs?     There    are    just    two    methods    that    I    would    advocate. 
Now  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me  in  any  of  these  things  I  want  you  to 
spe^k  ou^  at  any  time     One  method  is  to  soak  the  tub.     How?     By  having 
a   tank  large   enough   to   hold   one   day's   supply   of   tubs.     This    could   be 
filled  with  distilled  water,  which  can  be  drawn  from  any  steam  pipe.     It 
you  use  water  from  the  well  it  will  soon  become  stale.     Now  this  water 
should  be  saturated  with  salt  and  the  water  should  be  put  m  with  the  tubs 
They  should  be  soaked  at  least  12  hours     Tubs  prepared  in  t^iis  way  will 
be  soaked  uniformly  through  and  through;  if  the  ordinary  method  is  prac- 
ticed of  setting  the  tubs  out  on  the  floor  and  filling  them  with  water  in 
the  evening  you  know  what  the  result  is.     The  next  morning    vvhen  you 
arrive  at  the  creamery,  some  tubs  are  empty  entirely,  some  of  them  per- 
haps  did   not   leak   any.      Now,   those   that   are   empty   did   "^t   absorb   as 
much  water  as  those  that  are  half  filled.     Those   that  are  halt   filled   did 
not  absorb  as  much  water  as  those  that  are  full.     Consequently  if  you  put 
butter  into   those  tubs,  those   that   did   not  absorb  very   much   water  will 
draw   the   moisture   from   the   butter,   even   though   the   tub    is    lined  with 
parchment    paper.      Not    only    that,    but    if    you    ship    this    bjiUer    to    the 
market  there  will  be  a  great  diflference  in  the  weight  of  the  different  tubs 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  you  are  going  to  be  the  loser.     There  used 
to  be  a  method  used  on  the  market  by  a  good  many  commission  men  of 
adding  eleven  pounds  for  the   tub.     If  you  have   a   tub  that  weighs  less 
than   11  pounds,  of  course,  you  are  going  to  lose,  therefore  we  advocate 
soaking  the  tubs  until  they  will  weigh  at  least  11  pounds.     Another  prac- 
tice  that    is   demoralizing   is   to   put    the   butter    mto    a    tub   without    any 
record  of  the  amount,  or  in   other  words,   to   fill   the   tubs   full   and   send 
them  to  the  market   and   depend   upon   the   commission   men   to   tell   you 
what  there  is  in  those  tubs.     I   am  glad  to  see  a  change  along  this  Ime 
Many  creamery  men  are  at  the  present  time  weighing  a  definite  amount 
of  butter  into  each  tub.     You  perhaps  know  the  way  the  butter  is  weighed 
in  the  market.     A  commission  man  puts  a  tub  on  the  scale,  we  say  a  OU- 
pound  tub,  and  the  tub  will  weigh  11  pounds,  therefore  71  pounds  ought 
to  be  the  gross  weight.    If  it  weighs  70  pounds  strong  he  will  be  paid  for 
60  pounds  of  butter.     However,  if  it  does  not  weigh  strong  the  weight  is 
prt  back  one  pound  because  the  commission  men's  scales  are  not  gradu- 
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ated   to   ounces,   only   pounds.     Therefore   you    may   only   be   one   or   twa 
ounces   short   and  yet  you  lose  a  pound.     Therefore,   I   will   repeat  again 
that  the  creamery  man   ought  to  weigh  a   definite  amount  of  butter  into 
each  and  every  tub  in  order  not  to  have   it   deviate   from  day  to  day   or 
year  to  year.     There   is   no   other  article  that   I   know   of  that   is   put   ut> 
the  way  butter  is.     You  can  buy  a  barrel  of  salt,  or  coal,  or  lime    or  any- 
thing else  that  you  please,  you  will  find  a  definite  amount  in  the  barrel  or 
package  of  any  character  whatsoever,  yet  the  creamery  men  have  followed 
the   practice   of   filling  the    tub   regardless   of  how   much    there   is   put   in 
Therefore,  there  are  a  good  many  things  along  this  line- 
Mr    Larson:     Mr.   White,    many  of  our   creameries   in   this    State   are 
not  packing  butter  in  tubs,  but  are  putting  it  in  prints;  what  have  you  to 
say   about   that   loss. 

Mr.  White:  I  just  mentioned  prints  a  short  time  ago,  professor,  and 
stated  that  there  was  loss  in  some  cases  by  having  the  prints  too  large 
but  in  many  creameries  that  is  not  the  case,  but  in  this  State  you  have  a 
law  compelling  the  creamery  man  to  give  full  weight,  and  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  condition  in  the  Philadelphia  market  you  must  have  a  print 
that  is  dry.  Therefore,  you  cannot  wrap  the  butter  with  wet  paper.  We 
may  get  to  that  a  little  bit  later. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  keeping  records.  It  has  been 
only  a  few  years  since  creamery  men  have  attempted  to  keep  records  of 
any  character  whatsoever.  As  I  started  out  to  say,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
business  that  is  run  on  such  a  poor  business  basis  as  a  good  many  of  our 
creameries.  Now,  I  want  to  read  to  you  for  an  example,  and  we  have 
many  of  them,  a  letter  that  we  received  from  one  of  these  creameries. 
This  gentleman  says,  "In  reply  will  say  we  have  not  a  set  of  books  except 
our  own  make,  and  find  it  impossible  to  make  any  kind  of  an  intelligent 
report,  and  never  know  what  we  are  doing  until  the  end  of  the  month 
We  know  this,  however,  that  we  paid  $4679.41  all  told,  and  are  in  arrears 
with  our  bank  for  several  hundred  dollars." 

Now,  there  isn't  any  reason  why  a  man  should  be  in  arrears  with  his 
bank  without  knowing  what  he  is  doing.  Now,  here  is  a  creamery  man 
doing  a  large  business,,  receiving  milk  and  cream,  making  butter  and  ship- 
ping it  to  the  market  and  has  scarcely  a  record.  He  has  only  a  shipping 
book  and  a  sort  of  cash  book  in  which  he  has  a  report  of  the  amount  of 
money  he  has  received  from  the  commission  man.  Now,  this  was  a 
co-operative  creamery.  I  believe  you  have  some  co-operative  creameries 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  general  rule  they  are  not  operated 
in  as  businesslike  a  manner  as  those  owned  by  individuals.  However,  I 
.\iii  glad  to  state  that  there  has  been  a  wanderful  improvement  among  the 
creameries  along  this  line  in  the  past  few  years.  If  I  were  operating  a 
creamery  I  would  insist  upon  the  buttermakers  keeping  a  daily  record. 
I  would  want  to  know  from  him  the  pounds  of  milk,  the  pounds  of 
cream  received  every  day,  the  test  of  the  same,  the  pounds  of  butter  fat 
received  and  what  was  done  with  it.  I  assume  that  some  of  your  cream- 
<'.es  in  this  State  ship  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk  and  cream.  VVe 
have  found  some  creameries  where  they  have  a  contract  to  ship  cream 
testing  a  certain  per  cent.  In  one  instance  of  which  I  remember,  a 
creamery  had  a  contract  for  20  per  cent  cream.  Upon  making  a  test  of 
the  cream  that  they  had  prepared  ready  to  ship  we  found  that  it  tested 
26  per  cent,  and  that  meant  a  loss  to  the  creamery  of  six  pounds  on  every 
hundred  pounds  of  cream  shipped  out. 

Now,  I  believe  it  behooves  the  creamery  man  to  know  precisely 
what  he  does  with  every  pound  of  butter  fat  he  receives.  If  it  is  made 
into  butter  and  shipped  in  the  form  of  milk  or  cream,  he  should  be  able 
at  the  end  of  the  day  to  know  what  he  did  with  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  he  should  have  a  record  showing  precisely  what  has  been  done. 
Now,  some  of  you  perhaps  might  say  this  is  too  much  labor.  Is  is  not, — 
it  is  merely  Inisiness,  and  the  creamery  men  must  inject  business  into 
their  work  as  is  done  in  any  other  line  of  work. 
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Now,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  just  a  few  moments  about  overrun.  1 
understand  that  you  have  had  some  discussion  in  this  State  in  re^ference 
to  that  subject,  and  maybe  we  can  get  up  another  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion of  overrun  has  puzzled  a  great  many  creameries.  A  few  years  ago  we 
requested  the  creameries  of  the  United  States  to  send  us  monthly  reports 
imd  we  were  astonished  to  see  the  actual  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
most  creameries.  They  did  not  know  what  per  cent  of  overrun  they  were 
1  aving  and  in  many  cases  they  did  not  know  how  io  figure  ihc  overrun. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  right  off-hand  what  I  believe  is  a  fair  over- 
run. If  you  do  not  agree  with  me  I  want  you  to  say  so.  In  the  whole 
milk  creameiy  we  believe  the  overrun  ought  to  be  18i  per  cent;  in  the 
gathered  cream  it  ought  to  be  21  per  cent.  Now,  this  allows  for  14  per 
cent  water,  r.bout  3  per  cent  of  salt  and  1  per  cent  of  casein.  If  the  test- 
ing is  done  accurately  you  lose  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  in  the 
skimmed  milk,  which  is  too  high.  However,  this  permits  of  one-tenth 
per  cent  loss  in  both  the  skimmed  milk  and  in  the  buttermilk,  and  you 
can  get  the  overrun  mentioned.  If  you  do  not  get  it,  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  there  is  something  wrong.  Now,  this  is  for  salted  butter,  not 
for  unsalted  butter.  With  unsalted  butter  the  overrun  would  be  about 
3  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  :     Would  that  mean  butter  in  tubs  or  printed  butter? 

Mr.  White:  It  does  not  make  any  difference,  butter  in  tubs  or  prints. 
Printed  butter  can  be  made  to  hold  out  by  very  careful  work.  That  is 
especially  true  in  other  cities  than  Philadelphia,  where  they  demand,  as  I 
said  before,  a  dry  wrapper.  In  New  York  and  other  States  they  "lo  not 
care  for  a  dry  wrapper  and  consequently  you  can  soak  the  wrapper  and 
make  the  weight  hold  out.  In  other  words  the  wet  wrapper  will  not  draw 
any  moisture  from  the  butter.  In  places  where  you  make  butter  for  Phila- 
delphia and  must  use  dry  wrappers,  they  will  draw  some  water  from  the 
Tiutter.  Personally  I  prefer  to  wrap  the  butter  in  wet  paper.  The  butter 
comes  out  much  better  than  when  it  is  wrapped  in  dry  parchment,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  say  one  word  against  the  Philadelphia  methods,  and  if  you 
are  shipping  to  that  market,  I  would  advise  you  to  make  the  butter  the 
way  they  want  it,  and  not  what  suits  your  own  convenience.  If  you  can 
do  better,  of  course,  it  is  your  privilege  to  sell  it  wherever  you  can  do  the 
best. 

Now,  I  will  answer  the  question  why  you  should  get  a  higher  per  cent 
of  overrun  in  gathered  cream  than  whole  milk.  In  the  whole  milk  cream- 
ery the  creamery  sustains  the  loss  of  skimming  the  milk  and  whatever 
I)er  cent  of  fat  there  is  lost  in  the  skimmed  milk  is  paid  for  by  the 
creamery.  In  the  gathered  cream  the  farmer  skims  his  milk  on  the  farm 
and  he  sustains  the  loss  himself. 

The  President:  Don't  you  think  the  loss  sustained  by  the  creamery 
in  churning  thin-gathered  cream,  instead  of  heavy  cream,  would  offset  the 
gain  from  churning  farm  skimmed  cream? 

Mr.  White:  Yes,  in  a  good  many  cases.  I  am  glad  you  brought  up 
that  subject  of  thin  cream.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  send  thin  cream  to  the  creamery.  We  have  endeavoerd  to  investi- 
gate this  to  some  extent  and  find  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  tbin 
cream  is  that  the  creamery  man  often  is  not  careful  enough  in  rinsing 
out  the  farmer's  can  and  sends  it  out  with  some  cream  in  it.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  objectionable  to  the  farmer  and  is  not  right. 

Recently  creamery  men  have  endeavored  to  correct  this  trouble  by 
having  a  small,  clean  receptacle  or  a  jet  of  steam  over  which  the  can 
is  placed.  The  steam  mingling  with  the  water  will  rinse  out  all  the  cream 
which  in  turn  drips,  into  a  receptacle  underneath.  The  can  is  thus  returned 
to  the  farmer  clean  without  any  heavy  cream  adhering  to  it.  Therefore, 
this  method  will  do  away  both  with  the  argument  of  the  farmer  and  the 
cream  that  was  left  in  the  can. 

I  did  not  suppose  there  was  a  creamery  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
where  cream  was  '"till  measured  with  the  pipette.  If  there  are  any 
creamerymen   here   who   are   still   following   that    method   I    would   advise 
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them  to  order  a  scale  before  they  go  home  and  on  the  first  day  of 
February  start  over  again  in  the  right  way.  You  cannot  get  accurate 
results  by  measuring  the  cream  for  testers,  and,  by  the  way,  if  you  order 
a  scale,  order  one  that  you  can  depend  upon.  A  good  many  creameries 
have  purchased  a  $4.00  cream  scale  and  found  that  they  could  not  get  any 
more  accurate  results  than  they  could  by  measuring.  Then  they  condemn 
the  weighing  system,  but  if  you  have  an  accurate  scale,  which  costs  only 
$15.00,  you  can  weigh  the  samples  of  cream  and  give  the  farmer  what 
belongs  to  him,  and  give  him  satisfaction  and  satisfy  yourself. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  thick  cream.  When  a 
farmer  churns  his  own  cream  is  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  thick  cream? 

Mr.  White:  Yes,  but  we  had  better  establish  what  a  thick  or  thin 
cream  is  first.  Let  us  take  a  basis  of  30  per  cent  cream  as  a  reasonable 
thickness,  30  or  35.     Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  :     Suppose  you  had  a  cream  that  tested  20  to  22  per  cent, 

would  there  be  any  noticeable  difference  in  the  test  if  the  cream  was 
measured  with  a  pipette  instead  of  being  weighed? 

Mr.  White:  The  difference  would  be  slight,  with  cream  testing 
between  20  and  22  per  cent.  However,  in  your  method  of  mixing  a  cream 
you  may  incorporate  a  certain  amount  of  air,  and  if  you  do,  of  course, 
you  do  not  get  the  proper  weight  of  cream  by  using  a  measure.  In  weigh- 
ing, it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  you  agitate  the  cream;  you 
could  always  get  the  accurate  weight.  Therefore,  even  with  20  or  22  per 
cent  cream  it  would  be  decidedly  advisable  to  weigh  it.  I  have  made 
some  tests  of  20  per  cent  cream  and  I  could  not  read  any  difference. 
They  were  both  about  the  same. 

The  President:  I  found  little  practical  difference  in  30  per  cent 
cream  between  weighing  and  measuring;  I  have  tried  it  many  times. 

Mr.  White:  There  is.  Careful  tests  have  been  made  in  the  labora- 
tories; I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recall  them  now,  but  there  is  quite  a  little 
difference;  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  like  two  or  three- 
tenths  per  cent  difference  in  30  per  cent  cream  between  weighing  and 
measuring.  Why,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  should  be.  The 
specific  gravity  is  so  much  different  and  the  weight  is  so  much  different. 
Now,  let  us  .apply  that  in  a  larger  way:  Ten  gallons  of  cream  that  tests 
20  per  cent  will  weigh  about  83  pounds.  I  believe  it  is  83  and  3-lOths. 
Cream  that  tests  25  per  cent  will  weigh  only  81  pounds  or  there  would  be 
two  pounds  difference  to  the  can.  The  richer  the  cream  the  less  it  wilt 
weigh.  Now,  in  the  every-day  practical  creamery  I  don't  know  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take  that  into  consideration,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  there  is  that  much  difference,  and  enough  difference  between 
weighing  and  using  the  pipette  that  it  would  throw  your  work  all  out  of 
line  and  you  would  not  be  able  to  keep  track  of  it. 

The  President:  Understand  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  measuring. 
I  am  an  advocate  of  weighing,  but  in  my  tests  I  have  found  little  differ- 
ence until  you  pass  the  30  per  cent  mark.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  31 
would  make  the  dividing  line,  but  when  you  get  rich  cream  I  find  measur- 
ing and  weighing  make  great  deal  of  difference.  Up  to  25  per  cent  cream 
I  have  found  very  little  difference;  from  25  to  30  more  decided;  and  from 
there  on  up  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  White:     What  kind  of  bottle  did  you  use  in  making  those  tests? 

The  President:  I  will  state'  that  T  have  an  intsrument  to  test  the 
boUle.  I  used  a  bottle  that  I  tested  with  this  instrument,  which  was  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  dairy  firms;  I  could  not  tell  you  which  one,  but  the 
instrument  was  guaranteed  to  be  accurate,  and  I  did  find  by  trying  that 
same  glass  that  was  sold  to  me  that  the  bottles  were  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  White:     Even  then  j'ou  would  use  that  instrument;  what  was  it? 

The  President:     Simply  the  neck. 

Mr.  White:  It  displaces  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  in  the  fat.  That 
is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  by  the  use  of  that 
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you  may  feel  that  you  are  getting  nearly  accurate   results.     Let  me  ask 
again  what  size  bottles  did  you  use — six-inch? 

The   President:     Yes,   six-inch.        .  '    . 

Mr.  White:     Fifty  per  cent? 

The   President:     No. 

Mr.   White:     Thirty  per   cent. 

The  President:     Yes,  and  with  heavier  cream  than  that  I  would  take 
nine   drams. 

Mr.  White:     Even  with  those  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  experiment — 

The  President:     Would  bear  out  on  account  of  the  glassware? 

Mr.   White:     Yes. 

The  President:     Then  we  are  up  in  the  air? 

Mr.  White:     Yes. 

Mr.  Granaham:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  a  test  of  cream,  where 
there  is  a  well-defined  meniscus,  where  we  should  read  the  bottle? 

Mr.  White:  How  to  read  the  meniscus  or  the  top  of  fat  column  in 
the  cream  bottles?  Various  authorized  works,  such  as  Professor  Far- 
rington's,  give  different  directions.  They  have  issued  18  editions  of  their 
book  on  testing.  The  first  17  issues  of  it  say  we  are  to  read  the  butter 
lat  column  from  the  extreme  top  to  the  bottom.  A  large  number  of 
creameries  throughout  the  United  States,  of  course,  have  those  books  in 
their  creameries  and  use  them  and  follow  them  very  closely.  However, 
the  eighteenth  edition  tells  you  to  read  from  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cream  line  or,  in  other  words,  to  eliminate  the  curve 
entirely.  Now,  that  will  give  you  better  and  closer  reading  than  if  you 
read  to  the  top.  H  you  read  to  the  top  you  are  going  to  be  the  loser  all 
the  time.  You  will  give  the  farmer  more  than  he  is  entitled  to.  Webster 
and  Gray  made  some  experiments  on  this  subject,  reading  four-fifths  plus 
two-tenths;  but  that  is  too  complicated  for  the  ordinary  creamery  man, 
and  Professor  Farrington  advocates  reading  frorn  the  bottom  of  the 
meniscus  as  a  general  proposition;  that  is  nearer  right  than  anything  else 
we   have   heard   of. 

Mr.  :     Would  you  do  the  same  for  milk? 

Mr.  White:  No,  not  for  milk,  because  the  neck  of  the  cream  bottle 
is  so  much  larger  and  the  meniscus  is  so  much  greater. 

Now  I  see  a  gentleman  here  that  is  on  the  program  and  he  should 
liave  taken  the  floor  when  I  took  it.  I  don't  want  to  encroach  upon  his 
time,  and  therefore  will  leave  the  floor  unless  there'  is  some  question. 

Mr.   Marshall:     How  would  you  prevent   leaky  butter? 

Mr.  White:  That  is  a  good  question.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this  in 
as  few  words  as  I  can.  You  must  get  your  temperature  down  to  where 
the  water  is  distributed  throughout  the  butter  without  leaking  out. 

The  cause  of  leaky  butter  is  either  too  much  water  or  water  not 
properly  distributed,  and  you  can  regulate  that  largely  by  churning  at  a 
lower  temperature.  I  want  to  say  further,  that  a  pasteurized  cream  will 
not  show  these  conditions  as  much  as  raw.  In  the  raw  cream  the  butter 
fat  globules  are  in  clusters  and  consequently  there  is  more  place  for 
globules  of  water.  In  pasteurized  cream  the  clusters  are  separated  and 
each  globule  is  by  itself  and  you  can  incorporate  the  water,  or  the  water 
wil  Ibe  distributed  more  evenly  through  these  globules  than  through  the 
clusters. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  pleasure  of  being  with  you,  and  I  want  to 
apologize  for  not  being  here  last  year  and  the  year  before.  I  did  not 
expect  even  to  get  another  invitation  to  come  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  I  had  disappointed  you  twice,  but  Professor  Van  Norman 
seems  to  stick  to  a  proposition  with  particular  tenacity  and  wrote  me  tor 
the  third  time,  and  I  replied  that  I  would  not  disappoint  him  this  time. 
I   thank  you  for  your  attention. 

'j'he  President:  I  want  to  say  that  is  the  best  practical  address  I 
have  heard  in  a  dairy  meeting.  I  do  not  like  to  say  that,  but  I  have  to 
be  honest  in  my  views,  and  I  say  that  it  is  an  address  that  came  from 
one  who  knows.     You  have  been  in  a  creamery  in  your  time,  and  worked 
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in  a  creamery  and  know  what  you  are  doing.  I  have  noticed  very  par- 
ticularly when  a  certain  question  is  asked  you  about  some  of  the  things 
that  are  pretty  intricate  for  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves  you  understand 
what  we  want  to  know  and  in  good  language  tell  us  quickly  what  we  want 
to  know.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  address,  it  has  been  very  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  White:     I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  compliment. 

The  President:  Not  at  all,  it  was  deserved  or  you  would  not  have 
got    it. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  Mr. 
Slater.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  the  betterment  of  the  butter 
situation  in  Minnesota.  They  tell  me  he  is  another  practical  man,  so  get 
your  questions  ready.  The  subject  that  Mr.  Slater  will  address  us  on  will 
be  "The  Oleo  Situation."    That  is  a  fad  of  Mr.  Slater's,  I  understand. 


THE   OLEO   SITUATION. 
E.  K.  Slater,  Sec.  National  Dairy  Union,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

It  is  not  only  a  fad  but  a  hobby,  and  when  you  see  a  man  riding  a 
hobby  around  you  know  he  is  keeping  himself  pretty  busy.  We  have  dif- 
ferent hobbies,  but  they  all  have  their  uses.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  to 
make  the  President  disarrange  the  program,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you 
today.  I  can  bring  to  you,  I  believe,  without  fear  of  getting  myself  into 
trouble,  the  greetings  from  the  dairymen  from  the  West,  and  you  can 
make  that  cover  just  as  much  territory  as  you  wish  to;  I  can  bring  to  you 
particularly  the  greetings  from  the  dairymen  from  Minnesota.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  tell  you  here  today  how  good  a  State  Minnesota  is, 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  mighty  good  State  when  you  get  down  to 
it.  It  is  quite  a  ways  down  to  it  just  now;  it  is  covered  with  a  whole  lot 
of  snow.  We  turn  out  some  mighty  good  men  in  Minnesota.  I  am  not  a 
Minnesota  man,  so  don't  misunderstand  my  remark.  But  Ben  White^  your 
former  speaker,  is  a  Minnesota  man.  I  just  want  to  say  Amen  to  what 
the  President  has  said.  I  know  him  and  know  of  him  for  a  good  many 
years.  This  is  a  little  arrangement  White  and  I  have  made  between  us, 
but  don't  let  it  detract  from  the  force  of  the  remarks  I  am  making.  He 
would  probably  have  said  something  good  of  me  if  he  had  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  White:     You  don't  know  but  that  I  did,  you  were  not  here. 

Mr.  Slater:  I  imagine  probably  this  oleomargarine  question  is  a  live 
one  with  you.  As  your  President  has  said,  it  is  a  hobby  with  me.  I  am 
giving  my  whole  attention  to  the  question,  attending  all  the  dairy  meet- 
ings I  can  and  in  my  humble  way  explaining  the  things  that  the  dairy- 
men stand  for.  If  you  will  give  me  about  20  minutes  of  your  time  I  will 
outline  to  you  just  what  the  National  Dairy  Union  is  attempting  to  accom- 
plish. At  the  present  time  it  is  attempting  to  accomplish  only  the  educa- 
tion of  people  as  to  the  real  issue  that  is  before  the  people  in  this  oleo- 
margarine controversy.  I  assume  that  every  person  heer  this  morning 
knows  what  oleomargarine  is.  I  have  been  giving  it  a  good  deal  of  study 
and  if  you  were  to  ask  me  what  oleomargarine  is  I  would  not  be  able  to 
give  you  a  definietion.  It  is  just  whatever  happens  to  be  the  result  of  the 
mixture  of  fat  and  oils  from  different  sources.  The  conglomeration  is 
colored  yellow  and  called  oleomargarine,  that  is  when  they  have  to  call 
it  oleomargarine;  it  is  called  butter  under  all  other  circumstances. 

In  order  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  here  this  morning  I  want  to 
use  the  simple  statement,  in  fighting  the  dairymen's  battles  along  this  line 
the  National  Dairy  Union  is  fighting  yellow  oleomargarine,  nothing  more 
or  less.  Now,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  burden  this  convention  with  the 
abstract  condemnation  of  oleomargarine,  or  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  wish  rather  to  point  out  a  few  concrete  facts 
by  reviewing  the  claims  made  by  the  dairymen  through  their  national 
organization,  the  National  Dairy  LTnion.  When  Congress  passed  the  pres- 
ent oleomargarine  law,  imposing  a  tax  of  ten  cents  upon  the  artificially- 
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colored   oleomargarine  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on   oleomar- 
garine not  colored,  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  eleminate  it,  drive 
it  off  the  market,  or  at  least  to  make  the  produtcion  very  expensive.  ^  What 
is  the  result?    After  eight  or  nine  years'  enforcement  of  that  law, 'probably 
75  per  cent  of  oleomargarine  that  is  going  on  the  market  is  yellow,  and' 
now  I  will  quote  some  figures  from  the  Treasury   Department  at  Wash- 
ington:    Less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  yellow  oleomargarine  put  upon  the 
TTiarket  was  taxed  at  10  cents  a  pound.     If  you  do  not  remember  anything, 
else  that  we  say  or  do  this  morning,  I  say,  please  remember  this,  that  less- 
than  3  per  cent  of  the   150,000,000  pounds  of  oleomargarine  put  out  last 
year,  or  one  pound   for  every   nine  or  ten   pounds  of  butter  put  on  the- 
market  was  taxed  at  10  cents  a  pound.     The  other  97  per  cent  and  over 
was  taxed  at  one-quarter  cent  per  pound.     Then  the  oleomargarine  men 
claim,  and,   of  course,  it  is  a  good  argument   for   them,   that  the    10-cent 
tax  is  what  is  keeping  butter  so  high.     The  argument  has  been  knocked' 
in  the  head  the  last  week  or  two  by  the  prices  of  butter  having  taken  a 
tumble.     That  has  been  the  chief  argument.     The  present  oleomargarine 
law  then  has  failed  to  keep  yellow  oleomargarine  off  the  market,  and  some- 
new  measure  or  amendment  to  the  existing  law  must  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sael  of  oleomargarine.     At  the  last   session 
of  Congress  several  bills  were  introduced,  some  introduced  by  your  Con- 
gressman   from    Pennsylvania.        A    Congressman    from    Wisconsin    intro- 
duced a  bill  amending  the  present  law,  strengthening  it,  and  Senator  Pen- 
rose also  introduced  a  like  measure  in  the  Senate.     I  believe  at  the  present 
time  a  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania  has  introduced  another  oleomar- 
garine bill;  but  the  two  first  mentioned  I  construed  as  being  favorable  ta 
the   dairy   side  of  the  controversy.     They  are   made   to  prevent   fraud.      I 
shall  go  over  this  hurridly  and  touch  upon  the  salient  points.     I   hope  it 
will  not   be  too  dry.     Any  time  you  wish   to  pull  upon   the  string  do   so 
and  I  will  quit.     I  will  try  to  cover  the  salient  points,  because  if  I  would 
go  into  details  in  this  matter  it  would  take  more  time  than  you  or  I  wish 
to  use. 

All  those  bills  introduced  in  Congress  that  are  favorable  to  oleomar- 
garine propose  to  allow  the  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine.  That  is  the 
thing  they  are  fighting  for,  and  the  dairymen  are  fighting  against  it.  Of 
course,  they  provide  for  the  original  package  and  the  internal  revenue 
stamp.  They  say,  **We  will  have  this  put  up  in  one,  two,  three,  or  five 
pound  packages,  wrap  a  revenue  stamp  around  it"  and  provide  a  heavy 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  law  which  will  require  that  that  product 
must  not  be  removed  from  the  original  package  until  it  is  used.  They  are 
willing  to  agree  to  a  two-cent  tax  on  the  product — in  fact,  gentlemen* 
they  arc  willing  to  agree  to  almost  anything  so  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  color  4heir  product  to   look  like  butter. . 

Now,  some  of  our  own  people  are  being  misled  b^'-  this  original  tax. 
T  hclievo  dairymen  as  a  class, — perhaps  I  am  prejudiced, — but  I  believe 
as  a  class  we  want  to -give  the  other  fellow  all  that  is  coming  to  him,  and 
in  the  desire  to  do  that  a  good  many  of  our  own  people  are  standing  up 
so  straight  that  they  are  leaning  over  backwards  and  in  this  original  pack- 
age see,  or  think  they  see,  a  solution  of  the  question.  I  remember  when 
the  question  first  came  up  last  wniter;  it  was  before  I  had  given  very 
much  thought  and  attention  to  the  question;  I  was  being  myself  misled 
l)y  this  original  package  scheme.  I  thought  that  would  insure  its  going 
out  on  the  market  and  always  being  sold  as  oleomargarine;  if  it  were  col- 
ored yellow  there  would  be  no  harm  done  so  long  as  sold  as  oleomar- 
garine. I  remember  going  to  Professor  Hammar,  however,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  I  put  the  proposition  up  to  him;  he  was  busy  that  afternoon  and 
h'i  said,  *'T  haven't  time  to  discuss  it,"  but  he  said,  "Who  proposes  it?"' 
I  said,  "It  is  the  oleomargarine  fellows."  "Then,"  he  said,  *'we  do  not 
want  it."  Now,  that  was  a  pretty  homely  argument,  but  a  pretty  sound 
argument  r.evertheless,  and  now  I  just  want  to  point  out  the  reason  why 
that  original  package  scheme  would  not  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine.    In  the  first  place  it  would  not  regulate  the  sale  of  oleomar- 
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garine  i  nhotels,  restaurants  and  boarding  houses,  where  millions  of  our 
people  eat.  It  is  argued  that  the  State  law  ought  to  regulate  that.  Very 
well,  but  I  will  answer  that  with  this  simple  question.  If  the  State  law 
can  regulate  it,  why  is  it  necessary  to  pass  a  Federal  pure-food  law?  Now, 
the  second  proposition  is  this,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  important:  The 
Internal  Revenue  Department  at  Washington,  the  department  that  neces- 
sarily would  have  the  enforecement  of  the  law,  is  purely  a  tax  collecting 
department  and  is  not  interested  in  the  question  of  fraud,  except  wh^re 
fraud  is  commited  against  the  Government,  by  avoiding  the  payment  of  a- 
specific  tax.  They  could  not  possibly  be  interested  in  the  question  of 
fraud  where  oleomargarine  is  sold  as  butter.  Their  business  is  simply  to 
collect  revenue.  If  we  had  a  uniform  tax  of  two  cents  on  oleomargarine 
the  only  thing  that  the  department  could  be  interested  in  would  be  to  see 
that  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers  paid  the  tax  of  two  cents  a  pound, 
and  after  that  tax  was  paid  into  the  government  treasury  the  Revenue 
Department  would   lose  all  interest   in   the  proposition. 

Here  is  the  third  objection  to  the  original  package  scheme:  If  that 
law  could  not  be  framed  so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  prevent  the 
hotel  men,  restaurant  men,  and  boarding  housekeepers  from  removing 
this  oleomargarine  from  the  original  package  and  selling  it  to  their  guests 
as  butter,  how  could  the  law  consistently  prevent  the  peddler  going  from 
house  to  house  and  doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  argued  a  heavy  penalty 
would  prevent  irresponsible  fellows  from  doing  that.  What  is  the  use  of 
the  penalty  when  you  have  no  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  penalty? 

The  fourth  proposition  is  this:  That  the  majority  of  our  State  law 
making  bodies  and  the  majority  of  law  making  bodies  in  foreign  countries 
have  attempted  to  regulate  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  by  controlling  the 
color  line.  That  is  a  pretty  good  precedent  to  go  by  but  the  reason  why 
the  State  falls  down  in  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  is  because  the  Fed- 
eral law  is  not  similar  to  the  State  law.  I  believe  you  have  that  same 
troubel  right  here  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Now  the  argument  is  put 
up  that  the  oleomargarine  people  should  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of  color- 
ing his  product  as  buttermakers  do,  and  some  of  our  own  people  are  mis- 
led there  again;  they  can't  see  why  if  the  buttermaker  is  allowed  to  use 
artificial  coloring  in  his  product,  the  oleomargarine  manufactuerr  is  not  •" 
allowed  to  do  the  same  thing.  Ladies  and  gentlement,  I  want  to  lay  this- 
statement  down  as  a  good  sound  pure  food  proposition:  If  it  is  necessary 
to  do  a  certain  thing  to  drive  out  fraud  then  that  certain  thing  should  be 
done.  If  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  to 
wipe  out  oleomargarine  altogether  then  that  should  be  done.  I  lay  that 
down  as  a  pure  food  proposition;  but  I  am  not  claiming  that  that  should 
be  done,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  dairyman  in  the  country  who 
does.  All  the  dairymen  are  asking  for  is#the  privilege  of  putting  upon  the 
market  a  yellow  butter  and  denying  that  privilege  to  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturer.  I  am  going  to  prove  in  one  point  to  the  convention  that 
the  dairymen  have  the  right  to  ask  that  privilege  and  the  denying  of  it  to 
the  oleomargarine  manufacturer.  Here  is  the  reason  for  it:  The  natural 
color  of  butter  is  yellow.  No  one  is  going  to  deny  that.  The  oleomar- 
garine men  themselves  admit  that  the  natural  color  of  butter  is  yelolw. 
Butter  is  more  yellow  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  from  certain 
breeds  of  cows  it  is  a  deep  yelolw  the  year  round.  The  maker  of  butter 
uses  a  small  quantity  of  artificial  coloring  matter  in  order  to  preserve  the 
natural  color  of  butter  the  year  round.  It  is  still  butter  after  colored  yel- 
low and  it  is  not  sold  for  something  else.  When  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturer  colors  his  product  yellow,  he  does  not  color  it  to  give  it  its 
natural  color;  he  does  not  color  it  to  preserve  uniformity;  he  colors  it  to 
make  it  look  like  something  that  it  is  not.  Before  the  cow  was  domesti- 
cated she  gave  milk  only  during  a  few  short  weeks  in  the  summer  season, 
just  enough  to  support  her  off-spring,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  we 
know  that  the  butter  oil  in  her  milk  was  yellow.  Only  man's  development 
of  the  cow  has  made  it  necessary  to  use  artificial  coloring  matter  at  cei> 
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tain  seasons  of  the  year  in  order  to  keep  its  natural  color  the  year  round. 
In  the  attempt  to  prejudice  the  people  against  Federal  legislation  that  is 
calculated  to  prevent   fraud   in  the   sale   of  oleomargarine,    manufacturers 
have  claimed  oleomargarine  is  the  poor  man's  butter  and  that  the  tax  of 
10  cents  a  pound  upon  it  is  a  burden  upon  the  laboring  classes.  '  You  hear 
that    supposed    argument    advanced    very    much.      I    lay     this     proposition 
down:     If  oleomargarine  is  to  be  the  poor  man's  butter,  it  must  be  sold  to 
him  as  oleomargarine,   and  at   eleomargarine   prices.     When   it   is   colored 
yellow  and  sold  to  him  at  butter  prices  or  nearly  so,  it  ceases  to  be  what 
is  claimed  for  it.     Go  upon  the  market  and  you  pay  more  for  yellow  oleo 
than  you  will  for  white  oleomargarine,  whether  it  is  sold  to  you  as  butter 
or  eleomargarine.     Yellow  oleomargarine  always  sells  at  prices  of  butter, 
or  nearly  soi  whether  sold  as  butter  or  oleomargarine.     It  is  no  less  than 
insulting  to  insinuate  that  the  American  laboring  man  is  in  favor  of  fraud 
and  deception  in  this  matter.     It  is  no  less  an  insult  to  him  to  msmuate 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  put   pure   food  on  the   family  table   and  that   he 
must  be  pointed  out  as  a  user  of  cheap  and  adulterated  food.     As  a  matter 
of  fact  no  better  butter  market  exists  than  you  find  in  communities  where 
poor   classes   of   laboring   men   predominate.      Oleomargarine    manufactnr- 
ers   claim  that  they   are   the   sponsors   for   the   consumers   in   the   country 
in  this  attempt  to  repeal  the  present  law  and  that  the  dairymen  are  selfish, 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  price  of  butter  that  has  prevailed  the 
past  few  years,  and  that  they  want  to  create  a  monopoly  and  boost  butter 
prices  higher.     We  heard  a  great  deal  of  such  talk  at  Washington  before 
the   House   Agricultural    Committee,   where   the   hearings   on   the   ditterent 
bills  were  being  held  and  that  was  one  of  their  big  arguments   in  trade. 
They  go  before  Congress  pretending  that  they  represent  the  consumers  of 
the  country  and  that  the  dairymen  represent  the  pecuniary  interests. 

Let  us  analyze  that.     Who   is  the  selfish   man?     Is  it  the   man  who 
wishes  to  create  conditions  where  food  products  can  go  upon  the  market 
and  sell  through  merit  at  consistent  prices  created  according  to  the  supply 
and  demand,  or  is  it  the  man  who  wants  to  create  conditions  where  the 
consumer    can    be    more    easily    defrauded    and    humbugged?      When    the 
'arguments   of  these  people  are   analyzed  there   is   only  one   sensible  con- 
clusion to  which  a  person  can  come:  that  they  are  not  seeking  to  protect 
the  consumer;  they  are  not  seeking  to  get  a  poor  man's  butter  upon  the 
market;  the  are  seeking  to  create  conditions  whereby  that  consumer  can 
be  more  easily  humbugged  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.     What  are 
they  claiming  the  dairymen  are  selfish  about  at  this  time?     I  am  present- 
ing these  arguments  so  that  you  can  use  them  in  refuting  the  claims  that 
are  put  up  to  you  in  your  every-day  wor,  because  they  will  certainly  come 
up  as  they  do  in  conversation.     What  is  the  dairyman  asking  for?     biniply 
asking   for    conditions    that    will    provide    that    oleomargarine    be    sold   as 
oleomargarine,  and  butter  be  sold  as  butter,  and  that  they  both  be  sold 
at  a  consistent  price.     I   make  the  claim  without   reesrvation   this   after- 
noon, that  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  pre- 
vent fraud  without  controlling  that  color  line,  and  if  some  one  will  show 
me  wherein   I   am  wrong,   or  where  the   other   dairymen   of  this   country 
are  wrong,  then   it  will   be   time  enough   to  talk   that  kmd  of  a  proposi- 
tion     The  only  thing  the  oleomargarine  men  are  striving  for  is  the  color- 
ing of  oleomargarine.     So  far  as  the  development  of  their  business  is  con- 
cerned, the  situation  at  the  present  time  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  them, 
and  let  us  not  forget  that.     Their  business  increased  last  year  from  less 
than  one  hundred  million  pounds  to   over  one  hundred  and   fifty  million 
pounds,  an   increase   of   50  per   cent.     That   is  pretty   good   for  one  year. 
They  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions,  except  that  their 
product  is  pointed  out  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  genuine  article,  and  if  they  could  secure  legislation  which  would 
be    favorable    to    their    side    it    would    simply    be    placing    the    stanip    ot 
approval  of  the  United  States  Government  upon  their  product,  and  that  is 
really  what  they  want.     It  is  not  the  elimination  of  that  10-cent  tax;  the 
product   is  only  paying  a   quarter  of  a   cent   tax.     The   present   situation 
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is  entirely  satisfactory  to  them,  except  that  they  desire  to  go  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  and  say  that  Congress  has  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
tipon  their  product  by  e  iminating  this  outrageous  lO-cent  tax  that  mTke 
butter  cost  he  poor  labonng  men  just  10  cents  a  pound  more  than  it 
^^iffl  .  ^'  Vi  statement  ,s  true  that  they  make,  and  butter  were  10 
cents  a  pound  less  than  it  is  today,  there  would  not  be  much  profit  in  the 
irL  ""'lu'tu  ^""^  we  know  that  the  10-cent  tax  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  price  of  butter,  no   more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  ha! 

nn?  h.?n  /"^    ""  .^?n^^'^  '^"  P'^^",  ^^  ^^"^^'  ^^^^^"^^  oleomargarine  ha 
not  been  taxed  at  10  cents  a  pound.  • 

^  u}  }u^  ^^'^  down  as  a  warning  to  the  dairymen,  that  he  should  not 
fight  the  oleomargarine  as  such.  Now,  I  believe  I  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  learn  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  I  have 
a  very  wholesome  respect  for  the  sentiment.     I   believe  in  majority  rule 

fh.  ir.1  f^l•^^^•^  I'T"^'  ^^'^  '^''  morning,  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  against  this  10-cent  tax  on  colored 
margarine.  Why?  Simply  because  they  do  not  understand  that  oleomar- 
garine IS  not  taxed  10  cents  a  pound  unless  colored.  The  hysteria  in 
regard  to  the  high  price  of  food  products  that  has  prevailed  over  the 
country  in  the  last  few  months  has  been  responsible  for  calling  attention 
to  this  supposed  tax  on  all  oleomargarine,  and  the  oleomargarine  manu- 
facturers have  been  acute  enough— I  admire  them  for  that— they  have 
been  acute  enough  to  spread  the  false  idea  tall  over  the  country  and 
encourage  the  peoples  prejudice  along  that  line.  I  believe  when  the 
consumers  of  the  country  really  understand  that  the  dairymen  are  asking 
only  for  the  elimination  of  coloring  of  oleomargarine,  then  we  are  going 
to  secure  that.  When  this  question  is  settled,  it  is  not  going  to  be  settled 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  dairyman.  We  may  just 
as  well  get  that  idea  out  of  our  heads.  Congress  is  never  going  to  get 
this  question  right  if  they  settle  it  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  dairy 
industry,  the  oleomargarine  people,  or  the  poor  laboring  man. 

I  will  tell  you  what  basis  it  is  going  to  settled  on,  and  that  is  on  ihe 
basis  of  what  is  just  and  will  prevent  fraud  upon  the  consumers.  I  want 
to  make  this  statement  here  this  morning,  that  when  it  is  settled  in  that 
way,  if  the  dairy  industry  cannot  survive  then  that  industry  is  not  founded 
on  the  correct  principle.  I  do  not  believe  that  dairy  men  can  afford  to 
use  their  power  at  Washington,  which  is  appreciated  at  its  full  value  by 
the  most  skilled  politicians  for  asking  anything  that  is  unreasonable,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  dairymen  can  aflFord  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
light  of  asking  for  anything  that  is  not  reasonable.  I  found  that  what 
you  should  ask  for  is  simply  that  fraud  be  driven  out  of  oleomargarine. 
Let  them  sell  it  if  they  want  to.  Let  the  people  eat  it  if  they  want  to, 
providing  it  is  put  out  in  its  natural  color  and  the  consumer,  no  matter 
where  he  may  be,  knows  that  he  is  eating  oleomargarine  when  he  eats 
it.  If  we  can  get  the  question  settled  on  that  kind  of  a  basis,  and  if  the 
dairy  industry  cannot  survive,  then  it  is  not  founded  on  correct  principles. 
If  we  will  stand  on  that  kind  of  a  platform  there  can  be  just  on  result  in 
this  fight.  It  has  been  a  long  fight;  it  will,  I  believe,  be  a  still  longer 
one  for  you  people  who  come  here  and  talk  about  what  must  be  done  to 
drive  out  fraud  in  the  sale  of  this  substitute.  I  do  not  believe  these  dairy 
men  should  speak  of  oleomargarine  as  a  competitor  of  butter,  because  it 
never  can  be.  No  sane  person,  providing  they  will  give  thought  to  this 
question,  will  agree  with  the  argument  advanced  by  the  oleomargarine 
interests  that  oleomargarine  is  as  pure,  wholesome  and  nutritious  as  but- 
ter. If  you  could  read  my  thoughts  you  would  see  I  have  these  three 
words  in  quotation  marks — pure,  wholesome  and  nutritious.  We  heard 
them  so  much  at  Washington  last  spring  that  I  never  can  forget  them 
myself.  The  claim  of  the  oleomargarine  people  is  that  oleomargarine  is 
a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutritious  product,  and  is  being  discriminated 
against  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  And  I  say  no  sane  per- 
sons will  agree  with  that  argument  provided  they  give 
thought       to       it.         Leave       the       ingredients       natural       to       butter 
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out  of  oleomargarine  and  you  have  a  product  that  will  neither 
taste  smell  or  look  like  butter,  and  the  cost  of  producing  oleomargarine 
is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  butter  that  goes  into  it.  Just  as  the  amount 
of  butter  in  oleomargarine  is  increased  the  price  of  the  product  iS  increased, 
and  the  value  advanced.  Then  it  is  not  foolish  to  claim  that  the  product 
is  just  as  pure,  wholesome  and  nutritious  as  butter?  Let  me  urge  this  in 
conclusion,  that  we  just  stand  upon  the  principle  of  driving  out  fraud  and 
nothing  else  and  maintain  that  stand  all  the  way  thorugh.  We  are  then 
standing  on  the  solid  rock  against  which  nothing  can  prevail  all  we  are 

^^'"Iriends  I  have  been  asked  to  recite  a  little  poem  here  that  I  have  used 
before  in  meetings  in  the  West.  I  have  never  before  been  guilty  of  usmg 
it  here,  yet  I  believe  I  am  running  a  little  risk,  because  there  »«  one  or  two 
men  in  the  hall  that  have  heard  it  before  I  have  been  warned  out  West 
that  if  I  ever  repeated  the  offense  I  should  suffer,  but  probably  you  have 
not  heard  it.  I  should  have  given  it  to  yo"/"  connection  with  that  greeting 
that  I  brought  to  you  from  the  dairymen  of  Minnesota.  Perhaps  you  know 
that  before  you  can  become  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  certain  d'stricts  in 
Minnesota  you  have  to  learn  to  talk  the  language.  This  little  poem  that  1 
am  going  to  recite  is  intended  to  show  the  feeling  that  the  Sca-ndinavian 
f "mer  has  for  the  old  brindle  cow,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  Freeborn  County,  where  our  friend  White  came  from. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  there  any  questions  you 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Slater  on  the  very  mteresting  address  he  has  just 
^ven  us?  If  not,  I  will  announce  that  this  afternoon  when  Mr.  White  gives 
his  address  on  market  requirements  of  creamery  butter . 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  It  is  fifteen  minutes  before  noon  and  this  is  the 
only  time  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  to  the  creamery  subject  There  are 
three  first-class  men  on  the  program  and  I  would  not  like  to  take  this 
adjournment  of  the  meeting  before  twelve  o'clock  without  gmng  a  chance 
to  ask  questions.  I  am  sure  somebody  must  have  a  question  to  put  to  Mr. 
Whit^^an^^  Slate^r^^^^  like  to.  ask  Mr.  Slater  if  they  use  anything  else 

beside  the  butter  product  and  oil?  ^  .  .^ 

Mr.  Slater:     They  secure  the  ingredients  that  make  up  oleomargarine 
with  the  view  of  getting  that  color  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  Q^^^lity  'n  the 
product,  and  the  popular  ingredient  is  cotton  seed  oil.    They  use  an  unre- 
fined  grade  of  cotlon  seed  oil;  that  is  where  they  get  most  o    their  coloring 
from.     They  also  use  different  ungraded  oils    selected  with  this  purpose  in 
view.     Where  they  turn  out  a  high-class  product,  the  coloring  is  compara- 
tively  easy.    They  use  a  large  quantity  of  uncolored  creamery  butter    They 
buy  it  up  during  the  summer  season  on  a  contract  with  the  c;eameries  re- 
qufring  that  no  artificial  coloring  matter  shall  go  in  the  Product  and  that 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  poorer  the 
oleomargarine,  the  higher  color  it  has.     That  answers  your  Question      If 
[hey  do  not  get  the  coloring  they  use  butter.     They  use  a  larger  proportion 
of  this  un?efi^ned  cotton  seed  oil,  which  lowers  the  quality  of  oleomargarine 
In  making  that  statement  I   am  quoting  an  oleomargarine  "manufacturer  s 
testimony^ at  Washington.     If  I  may  just  touch  upon  that  cotton  seel  oil 
proposition-they  have  attempted  and  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  to  arrap^ 
certain   cotton   growers   against  the   dairy   men.     They  point   out  in   their 
shrewd  way  tofhe  cottonVowers  of  the  south  that  w;th/he  manufactu^^ 
of  oleomargarine  there  is  a  market  for  their  cotton  seed  oil.    Now,  absolute 
facts    statistics  gained  from  the  Department  at  Washington,  show  that  for 
the  cotton  seed-oil  used  in  oleomargarine  last  year  the  cotton  growers  of 
the  south  received  the  magnificent  sum  of  one-half  cent  an  acre,     it  tne 
oleomargarine  people  were  allowed  to  artificially  color  their  product  with- 
out paying  this  higher  tax,  they  would  quit  usmg  cotton  seed  oil,  because 
^ist  as  soon  as  they  use  it  it  lowers  the  quality  of  their  product.    I  believe 
that  when  the  question  is  eventually  settled  on  a  basis  where  it  »s  going  to 
stay  settled  the  oleomargarine  manufacturer  will   strive  for  quality  m  his 
product  just  as  much  as  the  butter  men  will,  because  it  will  be  a  dollar  and 


cents  proposition  with  him.  They  are  using  at  the  present  time  that  unre- 
fined cotton  seed  oil  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  yellow  color.  The 
color  IS  worth  more  in  oleomargarine  than  any  other  factor. 

Mr.  :     They  say  in  the  literature  that  the  oleomargairne  people 

can  t  stand  the  tax  on  the  oleomargarine.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  bill  now 
before  Congress  (if  it  were  to  pass)  will  make  the  tax  about  eight  times 
as  much  as  it  is  today? 

Mr.  Slater:  Yes,  the  question  answers  itself.  The  bill  proposes  a  tax 
of  two  cents  a  pound.  At  the  present  time  oleomargarine  is  taxed  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  aound,  and  I  can't  see  why  this  pure,  wholesome  and  nutritious 
product  should  be  taxed  two  cents  a  pound.  If  the  tax  is  not  for  the  pu  pes 
of  driving  out  the  fraud  for  which  the  ten-cent  tax  was  intended,  what  is 
the  use  of  taxing  the  poor  man's  butter  two  cents  a  pound?  I  don't  think 
it  should  be  taxed;  I  would  rather  see  the  tax  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  That  is  enough  to  bring  it  under  the  supervision  of  Government 
authorities,  and  then  drive  the  fraud  out  of  it.  Don't  tax  the  poor  man's 
butter.  The  tax  that  these  people  are  condemning,  they  propose  raising 
from  a  quarter  cent  to  two  cents  a  pound.  As  I  have  said  before,  they  are 
willing  to  do  anything  as  long  as  they  can  color  it  yellow. 

They  use  milk  and  cream  in  churning  the  oleomargarine  up  in  the  fac- 
tory; that  is  one  of  their  processes  I  did  not  call  attention  to.  They  get  the 
the  same  result  as  if  they  put  the  butter  right  in.  Then,  of  course,  they 
introduce  casine,  that  is,  simply  mix  butter  products  with  oleomargarine. 

The  President:  I  would  just  say  that  at  this  afternoon's  session  Mr. 
B.  D.  White,  of  Washington,  will  give  us  an  address  on  "Market  Require- 
ments of  Creamery  Butter,"  and  during  that  address  the  butter  that  is  here 
on  exhibition  will  be  brought  into  this  room  and  scored  by  Mr.  White.  You 
will  find  the  address  very  interesting  and  practical,  especially  as  it  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  scoring  of  the  butter. 

Adjourned  until  1:30  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


January  25,   1911. 


The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  1:30  p.  m. 

The  President:  First  on  the  program  will  be  an  address  by  Mr.  E.  K. 
Slater  on  "The  Value  of  Traveling  Dairy  Instructors."  He  is  the  same 
gentleman  that  spoke  on  the  oleomargarine  question  this  morning.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Slater. 

THE  VALUE  OF  TRAVELING  DAIRY  INSTRUCTORS. 

E.  K.  Slater,  .St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  attempting  to  talk  to  you  on  this 
question.  I  did  not  know  until  I  struck  town  this  afternoon  that  I  was  to 
talk  to  you  more  than  once  today.  You  can  see  that  my  intentions  were 
all  right.  It  is  not  your  secretary's  fault,  however;  he  spoke  to  me  some- 
time ago,  but,  as  I  recall,  asked  me  to  discuss  some  other  question,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  was  always  willing  to  talk  whether  I  had  very  much  to  say 
or  not.  A  few  days  ago  he  sent  me  one  of  your  programs.  I  should  have 
looked  at  it,  but  I  did  not.  I  remember  his  telling  me  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
to  be  here  on  Wednesday.  lam  not  prepared  to  discuss  this  question,  but 
perhaps  I  can  open  it  for  discussion.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  thoroughly 
important  one. 

Perhaps  in  order  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  to  you  I  should  tell 
3^ou  just  what  experience  I  have  had  in  this  line.  That  will  give  you  the 
reason  perhaps  for  my  referring  to  Minnesota  as  I  may  do  from  time  to 
time  in  the  short  talk  that  I  shall  try  to  give  you.  I  was  not  born  in 
Minnesota,  but  raised  in  Southern  Minnesota  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  have 
always  been  in  the  dairy  business.  I  was  not  only  raised  on  a  dairy  farm, 
but  I  worked  as  a  hired  man  on  a  dairy  farm  and  I  courted  my  wife  on  a 
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cow  farm.  I  just  want  to  suggest  to  any  of  you  young  fellows  this  after- 
noon that  if  you  have  got  that  job  ahead  of  you,  there  is  no  better  place  to 
court  a  girl  and  be  sure  of  what  you  are  getting  than  on  a  good  cow  farnu 
I  operated  a  creamery  several  years  in  Southern  Minnesota,  and  for  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years  I  have  been  spending  my  time  in  State  work.  Now, 
I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  impress  upon  your  mind  that  I 
have  had  some  contact  with  farmers.  When  we  speak  about  the  value  of 
traveling  instructors  we  must  necessarily  include  the  instruction  that  we 
hope  to  give  the  farmers  along  dairy  lines.  Now,  I  know  farmers;  I  think 
I  do,  and  so  I  know  the  kind  of  instruction  that  they  will  welcome,  and  the 
kind  of  instruction  that  they  will  resent.  Unwelcome  instruction  is  of  no 
value  whatever  to  the  man  whom  we  hope  to  instruct. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  outline  briefly  the  plan  of  dairy  instruction  in 
Minnesota  and  then  point  out  where  I  believe  they  arc  at  fault  in  that 
State,  and  where  you  may  profit  by  their  experience.  I  mention  Minnesota 
because  I  am  acquainted  with  the  situation  there,  and  because  the  State 
has  done  so  much  toward  educating  dairymen  to  keep  better  cows  and  pro- 
duce better  dairy  products.  We  have  a  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department 
in  Minnesota.  The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  usually 
because  of  his  value  to  the  Governor  in  the  previous  campaign.  I  under- 
stand you  do  not  have  politics  in  Pennsylvania,  but  we  have  in  Minnesota, 
and  we  have  had  that  to  contend  with.  I  have  held  the  office  a  few  years 
myself,  and  I  know  what  a  man  has  to  be  and  to  do  in  order  to  get  into 
office.  The  department  in  Minnesota  has  inspectors.  I  understand  that 
according  to  the  Constitution  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  they  cannot 
have  inspectors  in  State  service.  In  Minnesota  they  arc  known  as  mspec- 
tors  and  most  of  the  educational  work  that  has  been  done  by  traveling  men 
from  various  counties  has  been  done  by  inspectors  of  the  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Department.  Now,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  these  inspectors  are 
not  politicians;  they  are  men  selected  under  a  civil  service  law  and  must 
be  trained  men  in  order  to  get  the  position.  They  must  give  wholesome 
instruction  to  the  dairy  men  of  the  State  and  do  good  effective  all-around 
work  in  order  to  hold  those  positions.  The  result  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory. The  Commissioner  has  supervision  over  these  men,  but  only  to 
direct  their  work  in  an  administrative  way.  Some  of  the  instruction  work 
has  been  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  dairy  school  at  the  State 
Experimental  Station,  but  most  of  it  has  been  done  by  the  inspectors. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  and  l)e  consistent  in  what- 
ever I  am  telling  you.  I  first  want  to  lay  this  proposition  down  that  I 
believe  where  it  can  be  properly  carried  on,  the  instruction  among  farmers 
and  buttermakers  is  more  effective  where  there  is  a  police  power  back  of  it. 
That  is  the  reason  I  think  the  work  has  been  so  successful  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  other  States  that  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected  with. 
In  considering  the  student  it  is  usually  a  pretty  good  thing  to  have  a  club 
lying  close  by  to  hammer  the  instruction  in  with,  liuttermakers,  cheese- 
makers,  creamery  patrons  and  factory  patrons  are  only  boys  grown  up. 
The  same  kind  of  discipline  that  is  so  effective  in  the  child  at  school, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  child,  is  often  just  as  effective  upon 
adults,  and  this  police  power  back  of  the  instruction,  I  believe,  is  a  mighty 

good  thing. 

I  might  suggest  that  in  a  State  like  this,  where  you  canont  nave  the 
inspectors,  your  work  might  be  carried  on  through  the  State  Kxperimental 
Station.  These  instructors  should  have  some  sort  of  police  power  back  of 
them,  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commission.  Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases 
this  police  power  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  only  to  bring  the  erring  ones 
up  with  a  jerk  when  necessary.  I  believe  that  when  the  buttermakers  and 
dairymen  know  that  the  man  who  is  going  from  factory  to  factory  and 
from  dairy  to  dairy  has  this  police  power  back  of  him,  and  has  the  power 
to  bring  offenders  into  court  and  subject  them  to  fine  or  imprisonment 
or  both,  it  has  a  very  wholesome  effect.  They  treat  him  with  more  respect. 
I  believe  that  the  State  Dairy  Schools,  or  the  dairy  division  at  the  Expen- 
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mental  Station  is  a  better  fountain  from  which  this  information  shall  come 
than  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department.  The  latter  is  mixed  up  more  or  less 
in  politics,  as  it  is  in  Minnesota.  If  you  can  in  some  way  give  to  these 
instructors  sufficient  police  authority  for  this  wholesome  moral  effect  upon 
the  rnan  in  the  busmess,  it  will  be  a  very  good  solution  of  the  situation  In 
fact  I  believe  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  be  even  better  than 
the  arrangement  in  Minnesota  where  it  is  done  by  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Department. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  enlargement  of  the  activities  of  our 
dairy  department  at  our  universities.  I  have  been  connected  with  one  of 
them  in  the  last  two  years,  and  know  the  kind  of  instruction  that  they  aim 
to  give.  Now,  I  will  pass  on  and  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  the  kind  of 
instruction  that  it  to  be  given  to  the  buttermakers  and  the  dairymen 
in  this  kind  of  work  throughout  the  State.  I  believe  that  I  am  speaking  to 
a  sympathetic  audience  when  I  mention  this,  because  we  know  that  upon 
the  progress  of  agriculture  depends  the  ultimate  success  of  a  State,  even 
like  Pennsylvania,  with  all  her  mineral  wealth.  We  must  encourage  agri- 
culture, and  there  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  today  that  we  need  to  encour- 
age any  more  than  the  dsjiry  business.  To  the  kind  of  instruction  that  shall 
be  given  it  is  necessary  to  give  great  thought  and  conisderation. 

Now,  the  trouble  in  delegating  this  work  to  the  agricultural  college^ 
I  am  going  to  speak  frankly— is  that  the  agricultural  college  is  liable  to 
make  the  mistake  of  putting  inexperienced  men  in  the  field  to  educate  the 
dairymen  and  the  buttermakers.  They  may  have  the  theoretical  knowledge 
to  do  that,  but  they  have  not  the  tact  and  personal  magnetism  about  them 
to  get  next  to  the  man  that  is  to  be  educated,  and  the  result  is  that  condi- 
tions are  made  worse  instead  of  better.  There  is  i  great  obstacle  to  over- 
come, if  you  please,  in  delegating  this  work  to  our  agricultural  colleges,  and 
I  say  it  with  no  disparagement  whatever  to  the  agricultural  colleges, 
because  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  When  that  work  is  delegated 
to  these  institutions,  there  should  be  some  method  employed  by  this  organi- 
zation, if  you  please,  to  see  that  men  of  the  right  personality  and  right 
training  are  put  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Now,  I  have  seen  many  young  fellows  fail  in  their  efforts  to  revolu- 
tionize the  dairy  business  in  particular  localities.  I  have  been  connected 
in  my  work  for  several  years  with  the  various  schools.  Every  year  we 
turn  out  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bright,  clean 
young  fellows  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  creamery.  If 
they  do  not  get  anything  else  in  the  time  they  are  in  that  school,  they  get 
chuck  full  of  enthusiasm  and  go  out  with  a  determination  and  a  feeling 
that  they  are  able  simply  to  revolutionize  the  dairy  business  in  the  locality,"^ 
into  which  they  are  going.  The  result  is  they  begin  at  once  to  tell  the 
farmers  just  where  they  are  making  the  mistakes  and  what  methods  they 
should  employ  to  get  more  milk  from  their  cows  and  how  they  should 
take  better  care  of  their  milk  and  cream.  I  have  in  mind  now  one  young 
man  who  has  been  several  years  in  gaining  his  experience.  He  frankly 
admitted  that  when  he  finished  school  and  went  to  a  certain  locality  in 
Southern  Minnesota  his  intention  was  to  transform  the  community  from 
that  of  ordinary  farmers  carrying  on  the  dairy  business  as  a  side  issue,  to  a 
community  devoted  exclusively  to  dairy  farming.  *  He  was  going  to  <fo  it  in 
a  few  months.  Now,  I  have  always  admired  the  young  fellow's  enthosiasm. 
His  heart  was  right,  but  his  mind  was  wrong;  and  there  are  many  fellows 
starting  out  to  do  that  very  thing.  If  I  wanted  to  go  on  and  be  stUl  more 
frank  with  you,  I  could  quote  from  my  own  experience. 

So  it  is  very  essential  that  the  men  who  are  to  carry  on  this  instruc- 
tion shall  be  men  that  are  thoroughly  trained  for  the  work,  not  only  the- 
oretically trained,  but  trained  along  practical  lines.  Now,  I  do  not  1)elfeve 
that  it  is  possible  to  take  a  city-bred  young  man  and  put  him  thfotlgh  an 
agricultural  college  and  send  him  out  to  instruct  farmers  with  any  h6Pe  of 
success.  He  will  be  the  exception  to  the  rule  if  he  makes  a  success  of  it, 
especially  if  the  farmers  find  out  that  he  came  from  the  city.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  that.    This  work  can  be  started  by  having  one  or  two  men 
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of  training  and  experience  who  know  how  to  approach  farmers,  and  when 
I  say  men  who  know  to  approach  farmers,  I  mean  men  who  know  how  to 
approach  any  other  class  of  United  States  citizens,  because  when  everything 
is  analyzed  we  find  about  the  same  kind  of  human  nature  runnjng  through 
different  people,  no  matter  in  what  business  they  may  be  engaged. 

I  am  not  throwing  boquets  at  farmers,  and  I  am  not  going  to  throw 
any  bouquets  at  buttermakers.  I  am  not  throwing  any  bouquets  any- 
where, but  I  do  like  to  call  things  by  their  right  name.  I  might  go  on  and 
state,  as  I  guess  I  will,  that  the  farmer  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  man 
who  would  not  do  anything  out  of  the  way.  However,  if  I  may  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  indulging  my  observation  it  is  this,  that  if  I  would  want  a  good 
job  of  skinning  done,  I  would  just  as  soon  pick  out  a  farmer  to  do  it  as 
any  man  I  know  of.  On  the  other  hand  if  I  would  want  to  find  a  good, 
wholesome  citizen  I  would  just  as  soon  look  among  the  farmers  to  find 
'him,  as  to  look  among  the  buttermakers,  and  I  am  a  buttermaker.  The 
business  we  are  in  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  kind  of  men  we  are.  A 
farmer  is  just  as  intelligent  in  his  line  of  work  as  the  majority  of  people  in 
theirs.  You  can  term  him  a  hayseed  or  whatever  you  please,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  is  a  reading,  thinking  citizen.  You  send  out  an  experienced 
man  to  insrtuct  him  how  to  take  care  of  his  cows  and  cream,  and  after  all 
is  said  and  done  possibly  it  is  up  to  the  instructor  who  is  doig  the  work, 
whether  he  is  going  to  get  next  to  that  farmer  or  not.  The  instructor 
•cannot  get  next  to  him  in  any  beter  way  than  to  have  that  practical  training 
included  in  his  experience.  The  amount  of  hair  he  has  on  his  head  has  little 
to  do  with  it.  Some  of  our  best  dairy  instructors  in  the  Western  States 
are  young  men,  but  they  are  men  who  are  trained  along  practical  lines  as 
T  well  as  theoretical  lines.  When  they  tell  a  farmer  he  should  feed  ensilage 
to  his  cows  in  order  to  get  thick  milk  and  lots  of  it,  they  are  able  to  tell 
that  farmer  how  to  produce  that  ensilage  from  the  time  the  crop  of  corn 
is  put  into  the  ground.  If  an  instructor  cannot  dispense  that  kind  of  instruc- 
tion he  is  not  going  to  be  on  the  farm  fifteen  minutes  before  some  hayseed 
trips  him  up  and  shows  him  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
and  when  the  confidence  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  instructed  is  once  lost, 
then  the  instructor  will  be  of  very  little  value. 

I  wish  I  might  emphasize  that  still  more,  but  I  do  not  know  how.  I 
know  that  the  thought  will  be  seconded  by  everyone  here,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  it  so  that  you  will  take  up  this  work.  There  is  a  general  awaken- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  dairying  and  agri- 
culture in  general,  and  with  this  awakening  you  will  have  to  give  this 
instructional  work  in  the  different  localities. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  go  into  detail  a  little  more  to  indicate  how  that 
•should  be  done,  and  I  will  do  it  very  briefly.  In  the  first  place  this  work 
•can  be  helped  along  by  holding  a  large  number  of  local  dairy  meetings,  and 
the  man  or  men  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  work  must  be 
sure  that  the  right  kind  of  speakers  go  to  that  meeting  so  that  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  may  be  kept  up.  We  have  made  that  mistake  in  lots  of 
sections  in  the  West,  where  we  have  been  holding  too  many  dairy  meet- 
ings. The  result  has  been  a  lot  of  incompetent  men  have  gone  to  those 
meetings  and  discouraged  the  farmers,  and  now  you  cannot  get  them  out 
to  a  meeting  under  any  promise  or  method  of  coercion.  So  you  must  bo 
careful  not  to  make  that  mistake.  Hold  a  few  district  meetings;  let  them 
be  well  advertised  and  you  will  have  them  well  attended.  Get  up  a  discus- 
sion along  common  lines  and  have  the  men  there  that  will  be  competent 
to  do  it.  In  an  annual  convention  such  as  you  have  here,  "you  talk  these 
matters  over,  and  you  go  home  and  forget  them  and  nothing  is  done  per- 
haps until  next  year.  That  kind  of  dairy  instruction  is  not  very  effective. 
You  have  got  to  go  home  to  the  farmer  that  needs  it.  The  man  who  will 
come  to^the  State  dairy  meeting  of  this  kind  does  not  need  dairy  instruc- 
tion; he  is  a  good  enough  dairyman  as  it  is.  Let  him  be.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
encourage   and   carry   on   this   work   in   the   localities   in   which    you    are 
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engaged,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the  larger  work  of  spreading  this  dairv 
instruction.  &        ^  ^a,iij 

When  you  have  gone  far  enough  in  that,  I  think  it  is  well  to  encour- 
age district  associations  where  the  farmer  is  shown  the  relative  returns  he 
IS  getting  from  his  cows,  and  is  encouraged  in  breeding  better  stock  Now 
a  suggestion  as  to  the  kind  of  education,  that  is,  the  quality  of  this  educa- 
tion that  should  come  out  along  a  particular  line,  and  that  is  this*  With 
all  due  respect  to  any  college  men  that  may  be  here  or  any  advocate  of  the 
pure-bred  Jersey,  Guernsey  or  Holstein  cow,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
common  cow-I  don  t  care  what  she  is,  just  so  she  is  about  seven-eLhts 
common  cow--that  old  common  cow  is  entitled  to  a  whole  lot  more  credit 
than  the  people  have  given  her.  This  is  not  an  argument  for  the  common 
cow.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  must  not  get  too  far  away  from  the 
common  cow  in  our  efforts  along  dairy  instruction  lines.  If  we  are  ^oin^ 
to  carry  this  dairy  instruction  out  to  the  farmers,  then  we  have  got  to  keen' 
pretty  close  to  conditions  under  which  he  is  working.  And  when  we  do 
that  we  have  got  to  deal  with  the  common  cow  that  is  on  the  farm  Not 
being  familiar  with  conditions  here,  of  course,  I  may  make  som^  very 
impractical  statements,  but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  of  the  conditions 
as  they  are  in  the  West,  rather  than  as  they  are  here  in  the  East  Thk 
common  cow,  this  much-maligned  common  cow,  has  made  dairying  pos- 
sible in  this  country.  She  has  built  up  our  creameries,  paid  off  the  mort- 
gage on  the  farm,  and  got  comfortable  bank  accounts  for  the  farmer  Now 
do  you  blame  him  for  not  wanting  to  turn  away  from  her  all  at  once' 
because  the  college  man  tells  him  he  cannot  afford  to  go  on  without  haviniJ 
blooded  Jersey  cows.  Out  in  Minnesota  the  farmer'^  knowl  who  carrTe! 
him  through  grasshopper  time,  and  when  a  young  fellow  comes  around  and 
tells  him  You  are  a  fool  to  keep  that  old  scrub  cow  on  the  farm  you 
ought  1o  get  some  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,"  what  is  the  conclusion  that  the 
farmer  is  pretty  apt  to  come  to?  It  is  a  sensible  conclusion  ,  is  it  not?  I 
refer  that  to  any  breeder  here.  I^  am  not  putting  this  up  as  an  argument 
agamst  full-blooded  cows;  it  is  simply  this,  that  our  cows  on  our  farms 
today  are  better  cows  than  our  farmers  are  dairymen,  and  we  have  got  to 
educate  that  farmer  before  he  can  make  a  success  of  keeping  full-blooded 
cows.  Just  as  he  progresses  as  a  cow-keeper,  then  he  may  improve  the 
quality  of  cows  and  make  a  success  of  keeping  them.  Take  the  averaire 
creamery  patron  from  the  country  today  and  he  has  got  -good  deal  better 
cows  than  he  is  a  dairyman.  I  often  remember  what  ex-Governor  Hoard 
of  Wisconsin,  said  at  a  dairy  meeting.  He  said,  "If  the  cows  of  this  coun- 
V^.u^^^  ^u"'"''''^  they  would  be  here  calling  for  a  better  breed  of  dairymen" 
I  think  here  ,s  a  whole  lot  of  truth  in  that.  If  a  man  who  wants  to  make 
a  specialty  of  dairying  or  a  man  who  has  the  disposition,  the  time  and  the 
conveniences  to  go  to  dairying  on  a  larger  scael,  I  would  advise  that  man 
just  as  strongly  to  get  full-blooded  stock;  he  will  then  be  a  dairyman  But 
this  term  dairyman  is  an  elastic  one.  As  we  apply  it  to  farmers  we  are  not 
speaking  of  dairymen,  but  men  who  carry  on  farming  with  dairying  as  a 
side  issue.  They  have  a  few  cows  on  the  farm  and  keep  them  year  after 
year  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  they  do,  or  do  not.  They  do  not  know 
what  the  cow  is  doing  and  they  think  they  are  in  the  dairy  business  Yet 
my  friends,  under  those  conditions,  the  cows  have  made  dairying  possible 
for  that  kind  of  a  farmer  and  have  built  up  the  dairying  business  in  a  great 
many  of  our  States.  It  simply  shows  what  dairying  will  do  in  spite  of  the 
dairyman,  and  shows,  too,  what  the  dairy  business  can  be  made  to  do  by 
the  right  kind  of  dairymen  with  the  right  kind  of  cows.  With  that  kind  of 
a  man  we  should  apply  the  instruction  along  dairy  lines.  I  may  advocate 
the  Holstein  the  Guernsey  or  the  Jersey  cow,  provided  she  can  be  put  in 
the  right  kind  of  hands.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  get  the  idea  that  I  am 
not  an  advocate  of  the  pure-bred  dairy  cow  of  any  of  these  breeds 
because,  for  the  man  who  will  give  them  the  kind  of  care  they  ought  to 
have,  they  are  the  kind  of  cows  he  ought  to  have.  I  am  not  naming  any  of 
those  particular  breeds;  I  leave  that  to  the  dairyman  who  wants  to  go  into 
the  business,  but  I  do  believe  that  for  this  ordinary  farmer  we  are  going  out 
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to  instruct  we  must  keep  pretty  close  to  the  old  cow,  and  not  say  much 
about  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  and  these  other  breeds.  We  should,  however, 
talk  to  him  about  improving  those  cows  by  a  system  of  breeding, — some- 
thing that  is  inexpensive  to  him  in  building  up  his  herd.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  improving  himself  as  a  dairyman.  He  should  get  a  good  sire  and 
improve  his  herd  along  better  lines.  Of  course,  those  subjects  will  be 
handled  by  other  speakers,  and  I  will  not  go  into  that,  but  I  hope  I  have 
made  myself  perfectly  plain,  and  that  I  am  just  as  much  in  favor  as  a  man 
can  be  of  this  pure-bred  cow  in  the  hands  of  the  right  kind  of  a  man.  But 
to  go  out  and  advocate  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  that  they  shall  sell 
off  their  scrub  cows  and  common  cows  and  get  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  in 
their  place  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  this  kind  of  education  which  we  hope 
to  carry  on.  In  the  first  place  you  could  not  find  the  pure-bred  cow  if  you 
"wanted  to.  In  the  second  place  you  could  not  get  money  enough  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  rich  as  you  are,  to  buy  enough  to  go  around,  for 
they  are  very  valuable,  these  better  bred  cows. 

Speaking  of  the  Holstein  and  Jersey  cow  reminds  me  of  a  story 
about  an  argument  between  a  Jersey  and  Holstein  man.  The  Jersey,  you 
know,  is  noted  for  giving  very  rich  milk,  but  not  very  much  under  certain 
conditions.  The  Jersey  man  said  to  the  Holstein  man,  ''My  friend,  do  you 
know  how  I  can  tell  whether  milk  comes  from  a  Holstein  cow  or  not?" 
He  said,  "Take  a  pail  and  milk  that  cow,  put  a  half  dollar  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pail  and  if  you  can  see  the  half  dollar  through  the  milk  that  milk  comies 
from  the  Holstein  cow."  That  was  a  pretty  good  one  and  the  Holstein  man 
said,  "Do  you  know  how  I  can  tell  whether  it  comes  from  a  Jersey  cow?" 
He  said,  "No."  "You  take  that  same  piece  of  money  and  a  pail  and  milk 
that  cow  and  if  the  milk  does  not  cover  the  half  dollar  it  is  a  Jersey  cow." 
And  yet  I  believe  I  am  quoting  many  of  your  views  this  afternoon  when  I 
say  that  the  Jersey  cow  is  the  most  economical  producer  of  butter  of  any 
cow  in  the  business.  The  farmers  of  the  country,  however,  are  not  ready  to 
handle  the  Jersey  cow;  they  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  Jersey  cow  as 
she  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  As  a  rule  farmers  know  how  to  take  care  of 
ordinary  cows,  know  how  to  breed  them,  feed  them,  and  take  care  of  the 
milk  and  cream.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  pure-bred  ocws.  I 
moved  to  town,  went  into  this  State  work  and  my  wife  was  calling  for  a 
Jersey  cow.  I  wanted  to  have  a  good  cow,  of  course,  and  I  felt  I  know  how 
to  take  care  of  a  good  cow.  I  was  well  enough  acouainted  with  the  pro- 
fessor at  the  agricultural  college  to  get  one  of  the  cows  out  of  the  herd; 
I  paid  high  for  her,  but  I  got  her  just  the  same.  I  took  her  home  and  she 
stayed  three  weeks  with  me,  and  all  of  the  milk  and  the  feed  and  all  of  the 
water  that  that  cow  consumed  in  that  time,  I  was  going  to  say  you  could 
put  into  a  stiff  hat.  I  guess  you  could  put  all  the  milk  there  to  without 
running  it  over.  I  could  not  make  friends  with  that  Jersey  cow.  I  used 
all  the  theory  I  had  available  and  called  into  practice  all  of  the  practical 
experience  I  had,  but  I  could  not  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  Jersey  cow 
and  make  her  eat  and  give  milk.  The  result  was  that  I  had  to  trade  her 
back  and  get  one  of  those  old  black  and  white  Holstein  cows.  Then  the 
dairy  business  was  solved  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  I  got  along  all 
right.  But  it  shows  the  sensitiveness  of  those  highly  bred  cows,  and  I 
think  the  Jerseys  are  more  peculiar  in  that  respect  than  the  other  breeds. 
If  the  ordinary  farmer  takes  that  cow  and  lets  her  sleep  in  the  straw  shed 
and  eat  straw  for  her  health,  as  a  good  many  of  them  do,  he  has  no  busi- 
ness with  that  kind  of  a  cow.  Now,  of  course,  the  farmer  in  Pennsylvania 
would  not  do  that.  Your  farmers  are  more  enlightened — I  am  assuming  a 
great  deal  perhaps — but  they  are  not  in  Minnesota,  and  we  have  those  con- 
ditions to  contend  with. 

I  have  talked  longer  than  I  intended  to,  but  perhaps  I  have  opened  a 
field  for  discussion  here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to  expect  me  to 
punish  you  any  longer.  I  thank  you  for  the  attention  that  you  have  given 
me.  I  hope  that  you  will,  through  your  organization,  or  organizations, 
work  out  some  feasible  plan  for  encouraging  education  along  the  lines  that 
I  have  outlined.    If  I  have  emphasized  the  common  cow  too  strongly  it  has 
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simply    been    for    the    purpose   of   pointing   out    the    dane-er    fhnf     i;.c     • 

Mr   Slater:     It  was  modesty  kept  me  from  mentioning  that 
maker?  "  ^°'"''"^     ^'^°"'  '^'  "^^'P  '''^'  »"«  instructo?  is  to  the  butter- 

it  is^,^;t^}hif  LnH  "'i"''  \  ^"""-^^^  r^^'r^  ^^^'  °^  successful  contradiction 
is  just  th>s  kmd  of  mstruction  that  has  made  Minnesota  the  reputation 
that  It  enjoys  as  a  butter-producing  State.  repuiation 

How  many  banners  do  we  have' 

Mr.  :     Six. 

Mr.  Slater:  I  did  not  ask  the  question  to  emphasize  the  number  It 
s  not  so  many  but  that  I  should  remember,  but  I  was  not  positive  whether 
t  was  SIX  or  seven.     There  are  only  two  held  by  any  other  Stat^ in  the 

^n'°mnil"'r r'^  -^"^  ^"■"'^  ''''''  °"«  ^^^'^-  I  believe    making  eight  in 
all.     Mmnesota  has  six.  ^  '-^fe"'^  "» 

Tu^^'cX^"  Norman:     What  are  those  banners? 

Mr.  Slater:  These  banners  are  awarded  by  the  National  Creamery 
Buttermakers'  Association  at  annual  conventions.  At  these  conveSs 
butter  IS  exhibited  from  the  various  States  of  the  Union.  Then  the  highest 
average  is  taken  of  the  butter  from  these  different  States.  The  highest 
average  is  one  hundred,  and  the  State  that  sends  butter  with  the  highest 
average  gets  the  banner.  Of  course  the  intrinsic  value  is  not  especially 
great  to  the  one  that  gets  it.  It  is  generally  conceded  in  the  West,  not  only 
in  Minnesota,  but  throughout  other  States,  that  this  result  has  been  brought 
about  largely  through  these  traveling  instructors.  It  has  also  been  largely 
l)rought  about  through  the  co-operation  of  the  buttermakers  with  the 
patrons  in  bringing  good  material.  It  is  simply  the  rule  that  when  you 
have  a  reputation  for  a  product  you  are  going  to  get  more  money  for  it  no 
matter  what  you  are  selling.  The  farmers  of  Minnesota  are  receiving 
pecuniary  results  from  the  winning  of  these  banners.  They  say  Minnesota 
cows  are  not  producing  what  they  ought  to  and  farmers  are  not  getting 
trom  their  cows  what  they  should.  The  quality  of  their  butter,  however, 
has  been  particularly  emphasized  and  it  has  been  from  this  particular  kind 
of  instruction  at  the  dairy  schools  and  the  different  departments  and  by 
the  differ^tn  dairymen's  associations.  We  have  two  dairymen's  associa- 
tions in  Minnesota,  one  composed  of  butter  and  cheesemakers  and  the 
other  of  dairy  farmers.  It  is  that  joint  work  between  different  forces  that 
brings  about  these  results,  and  has  brought  them  about.  You  can  do  the 
same  thing  here,  and  in  doing  that  keep  just  as  far  away  from  politics  as 
you  possibly  can,  because  when  you  get  politics  mixed  up  with  organiza- 
tion work  of  that  kind  you  not  only  get  a  class  of  men  in  the  work  that 
should  not  be  there,  but  you  also  get  men  who  cannot  work  in  harmony. 
That  seems  to  be  the  outcome,  anyway.  Politicians  have  at  heart  their 
ambition  more  than  the  benefit  that  is  to  come  to  the  industry  that  they  are 
in.  Of  course,  I  am  talking  on  a  subject  that  you  are  not  interested  in 
here  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:     Mr.  Slater,  who  pays  for  these  instructors. 

Mr.  Slater:  The  State  of  Minnesota  bears  the  expense  for  all  of  this 
mstruction  work.  The  dairy  school  is  maintained  as  a  branch  of  the  State 
University,  and,  of  course,  is  supported  by  the  State.  The  Dairy  and  Food 
'department  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  approximately  $60,000  for 
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,arrying  on  this  kind  of  work.  They  must  carry  on  the  food  inspection 
work  in  connection  with  that,  but  I  guess  perhaps  the  larger  proportion 
oi  it  comes  with  dairy  instruction.  The  State  Dairy  Association  receives 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000  a  year  to  send  men  out  to  meetings  and  discuss 
various  subjects.  Then  the  association  gives  an  appropriation,  I  think,  of 
$600  a  year,  so  that  that  work  is  all  carried  on  by  the  State.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  officers  and  the  members  connected  with  these  dif- 
ferent institutions  all  work  in  harmony,  or  have  at  least  since  politics  was 
really  eliminated  from  that  work.  To  be  serious,  politics  have  been  practi- 
cally eliminated  from  the  work.  That  is  the  reason  the  work  is  so  effective 
at  the  present  time.  Then  I  have  not  mentioned  the  farn^rs*  institutes 
which  give  an  appropriation  of  about  $30,000  a  year.  The  institutes  lay 
particular  stress  in  their  work  upon  the  dairy  business.  Judging  from  the 
conditions  that  I  can  see  and  hear  about  here  in  Pennsylvania,  I  believe  the 
plan  for  you  to  follow  out  is  for  this  organization  as  dairymen  to  devise 
some  concrete  scheme  of  organizing  this  work  and  placing  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  dairy  division  of  your  agricultural  college.  Then  secure  some  sort  of 
co-operation  with  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  so  that  the  Commis- 
sioner can  give  these  instructors  ^  .little  police  power  to  exercise  when  they 
need  it.    This  will  make  a  very  good  combination  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

The  President:  Any  further  discussion?  Mr.  Slater  spoke  about  the 
'State  of  Minnesota  receiving  $20,000  a  year  from  the  farmers'  institutes  and 
$60,000  a  year  for  educational  work  along  these  lines.  I  admit  we  should 
at  least  do  some  work.  I  believe  we  have  done  so  much  work  according  to 
the  amount  of  money  received.  We  have  received,  I  know,  a  magnificent 
sum  for  our  educational  work;  we  have  been  getting  $500,  so  I  don't  know 
that  we  can  make  similar  progress  along  that  line.     I  happened  to  be  one 

•  of  the  committee  that  came  before  the  Legislature  for  a  small  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  that  work.  We  did  not  get  the  money;  we  got  the  laugh. 
I  think  the  State  Legislature  so  far  as  appropriation  goes,  has  been  very 

•derelict.  I  know  very  well  that  if  we  had  received  the  amount  of  money 
which  Mr.  Slater  has  been  speaking  of,  we  would  have  a  corps  of  instruc- 
tors clear  of  politics.  Until  we  get  some  one  to  pay  the  fiddler  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  music.  We  reach  into  our  pockets  for  our  funds  and  the 
appropriation  goes  to  some  other  cause.  I  think  the  dairy  industry  and 
agriculture  have  been  seriously  neglected.  I  think  it  is  time  we  all  get 
together  and  give  the  matter  a  push.  This  is  a  very  important  and  inter- 
esting subject.     I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  someone  else.     Give 

^us  your  idea.  It  will  help  the  ones  who  are  trying  to  help  you.  Tell  us 
what  you  think  of  the  matter  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Wells:  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Slater  said 
about  the  improving  of  the  dairymen  at  home.  I  went  back  to  my  father's 
barn  a  number  of  years  ago,  chuck  full  of  this  enthusiasm  that  the  gentle- 
man spoke  about.  I  found  it  very  hard  work  indeed  to  interest  my  neigh- 
boring dairymen  in  bettering  their  condition  as  I  thought.  I  succeeded  in 
a  measure  in  getting  some  changes.  I  invested  a  little  money  for  para- 
phernalia, and  in  that  way  got  them  interested  in  the  matter  of  improve- 
ment. As  Mr.  Slater  has  said,  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  cow  car- 
ried the  farmers  through  hard  times,  through  thick  and  thin,  and  they 
know  she  has  done  them  good  and  made  a  profit  for  them.  The  thing  that 
is  hard  for  the  dairymen  of  Pennsylvania  to  understand  is  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  element  that  need  more  improvement  than  do  the  quadrupeds 

•  on  their  farm.  We  ourselves  have  got  to  set  the  example  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  dairyman  and  get  him  interested  in  his  improvement, 
and  also  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  under  which  he  is  working 
and  the  improvement  of  the  stock  with  which  he  works.  I  am  satisfied 
from  my  own  experience  that  if  we  could  simply  follow  along  the  line  of 

•  improving  upon  what  we  have  by  using  the  methods  suggested  by  the 
agricultural  departments  at  the  State  College,  every  dairyman  in  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  benefited.     It  would  also  awaken  an  interest  in  the  use 

•  of  the  lead  pencil  and  ttie  brain  in  finding  out  where  we  are  at.     A  great 
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deal  of  good  would  in  this  way  accrue  to  the  dairymen  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
am  sure. 

The  President:  I  know  full  well  after  this  meeting  is  over  you  are 
going  to  break  up  in  little  groups  and  have  a  most  enthusiastic  talk.  That 
is  good,  but  why  not  give  us  all  the  benefit  of  your  experience?  I  would 
like  very  much  to  hear  further  expressions  of  opinion  on  this  same  sub- 
ject. Don't  be  afraid  of  any  one  going  to  hurt  you;  we  will  all  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  would  just  like  to  emphasize  what  our  brother  said 
about  teaching  the  dairymen  by  example.  I  know  that  in  my  travels 
around  over  the  country  I  have  seen  dairymen  who  were  doing  better 
work  and  who  had  better  conditions  in  the  herd  than  I  had  at  home.  I 
would  go  home  and  practice  some  of  those  things.  My  neighbors  would 
come  into  the  stable  afterwards  and  see  my  herd  and  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  conditions  in  their  dairy  and  the  next  step  would  be  to  try  and 
remedy  those  conditions.  Simply  by  seeing  what  others  were  doing  to 
advance  brought  about  some  reform. 

The  President:  Prof.  Van  Norman  will  lay  down  the  rules  in  refer- 
ence to  scoring  this  butter.  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  White  that  he  has  set  a 
very  high  standard  for  himself  this  morning;  he  will  have  to  come  right  up 
to  the  scratch  if  he  is  going  to  keep  to  the  same  high  standard  this  after- 
noon. We  are  going  to  expect  whole  lot  of  him  because  we  got  so  much 
more  this  morning  than  we  expected. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Mr.  President,  we  have  no  tool  invented  or  scales 
for  reading  the  quality  of  butter  and  therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
of  man,  and  as  long  as  it  is  so  there  will  be  more  or  less  opportunity  for 
diflFerence  of  opinion.  But  it  has  been  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  to 
rnake  these  scores  of  real  value  is  to  get  men  to  do  the  scoring  who  stand 
high  as  judges  of  butter  and  as  men  able  to  express  their  judgment  on  the 
score  card,  because  that  is  the  only  way  we  have.  Furthermore,  the  judg- 
ment we  want  is  the  judgment  that  represents  the  ordinary  market  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  butter.  To  give  a  man  a  score  of  96  for  butter  that  is 
worth  only  93  because  it  will  make  him  feel  good  does  not  help  his  butter- 
making  ability  at  all.  Giving  a  score  of  89  when  a  man  may  be  entitled  to 
90  may  make  him  mad  and  if  he  gets  real  mad  maybe  he  will  become  a 
better  buttermaker.  The  chances  are  that  too  low  a  score  will  not  hurt  the 
industry  anyway,  but  when  we  give  a  man  a  score  that  is  too  high,  it  is 
really  a  detriment.  I  may  have  said  to  this  association  before  that  when 
butter  has  been  scored  about  two  points  too  high  it  makes  our  butter- 
makers  feel  good  and  get  out  a  good  exhibit.  The  reason  why  our  scores 
run  low,  in  my  estimation,  is  because  our  butter  has  been  low,  and  when 
we  have  a  high  score  it  is  because  we  have  good  butter,  and  I  know  that 
Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  five  best  butter  judges  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  seen  his  work  on  and  off  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  believe 
that  the  scores  will  represent  the  market  estimate  of  the  quality  of  butter. 
This  afternoon  he  is  going  to  score  this  butter  and  talk  as  he  goes  and 
answer  questions.  We  are  going  to  give  him  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  It  will  be  your  fault  if  you  do  not  get  all  the  information  he  has 
got  to  give  you  in  that  amount  of  time.  I  want  to  say  further  that  these 
tubs  have  come  in  here  and  Mr.  White  does  not  know  whom  they  come 
from.  On  the  tub  there  is  simply  a  mark  which  the  clerk  will  record. 
When  he  criticises  the  poorest  butter,  it  may  be  your  butter,  if  you  have 
any  here.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  holds  up  some  and  says  this  is  the 
best  piece  of  butter,  that  may  be  yours.  I  hope  you  may  all  have  the 
best.  We  have  tried  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  of  it  and  that 
is  what  we  want,  and  I  believe  that  is  what  we  will  get. 

Now,  I  suppose  if  we  would  jog  our  scores  up  several  points  we  would 
have  one  hivndred  instead  of  twelve  or  fifteen  below.  I  would  rather  have 
twelve  or  fifteen  below  and  have  the  score  represent  market  requirements 
than  have  one  hundred  points,  if  the  score  were  not  just. 

I  wanted  the  opportunity  to  say  this  because  sometimes  our  butter- 
makers   who   get   low   scores   feel   that   perhaps   there   has   been   partiality 
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or  somebody  has  not  had  a  fair  show.  I  also  have  heard  this  criticism,  that 
of  course,  the  boys  from  the  dairy  school  will  get  the  high  scores.  Welf 
maybe  they  do;  sometimes  they  do.  If  they  do  it  is  because  they  have 
learned  how  to  make  the  kind  of  butter  that  the  judge  believes  the  market 
wants,  and  we  have  tried  to  have  in  our  dairy  school  the  men  who  know 
how  to  make  that  kind  of  butter.  If  they  succeed,  that  is  the  .result.  That 
is  not  the  result  of  collusion.  The  same  thing  happens  in  every  other  State 
where  we  have  schools,  the  boys  who  learn  the  science  of  butter  making 
are  the  boys  who  get  the  scores.  That  is  just.  There  must  be  some  rela- 
tion between  know  hov/  and  quality. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  making  this  explanation  in  regard 
to  the  impartial  scoring,  the  ability  of  the  judge,  and  the  value  of  impartial 
scoring  in  knowing  where  we  are  at.  Mr.  B.  D.  White  is  engaged  in 
creamery  and  dairy  investigation  at  Washington.  He  was  formerly  one  of 
these  creamery  inspectors  and  instructors  Mr.  Slater  was  telling  you  about, 
and  he  has  been  in.  the  creamery  business,  as  you  have  learned  this  morn- 
ing. 

MARKET   REQUIREMENTS   FOR  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 

B.  D.  White,  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Professor  Van  Norman  said  that  I  would  talk  to  you  while  I  was  scor- 
ing.    I  would  like  to  ask  him  how  a  man  can  talk  with  his  mouth  full  of 
■  butter.     Therefore,  with  your  permission,   I   will   say  a  few  words  before 
starting  on  scoring. 

Now,  we  have  arrived  at  a  very  critical  period  in  the  butter  business, 
and  I  believe  that  this  time  is  opportune  for  me  to  express  mv  opinion.  For 
the  past  SIX  or  eight  years— yes,  ten  years,  the  price  of  buter  has  been  going 
higher  and  higher  until  we  have  reached  the  climax,  and  I  believe  that  we 
w;ill  see  a  declining  market.  Now,  there  are  reasons  for  this  and  I  want  to 
give  you  my  reasons  for  it:  In  certain  sections  of  the  country,  notably 
the  Central  West,  the  hand  separator  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
Instead  of  delivering  the  milk  daily  the  farmers  delivered  the  cream.  A 
little  later  some  concerns  saw  an  opportunity  to  have  the  cream  shipped 
by  rail.  I  know  of  cream  being  shipped  as  far  as  800  miles.  This  long 
shipment  is  the  only  objection  to  that  system  of  making  butter  On 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  butter  it  was  found  that  this  poor  cream  after  it 
was  made  up  into  butter  and  shipped  to  market  would  sell  for  about  the 
highest  market  price  regardless  of  quality.  Consequently  this  new  system 
of  making  butter  sprang  up  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The  result  was 
that  the  farmers  did  not  ship  the  cream  until  they  had  a  can  full.  It  may 
have  been  one  day  old,  two  weeks,  and  in  some  instances  the  cream  was  a 
month  old  when  it  went  to  the  creamery.  Now,  these  are  facts,  and  still 
the  butter  sold  at  a  good  price.  Now,  why?  Because  there  was  a  shortage 
of  butter.  The  result  has  created  a  tendency  towards  bringing  this  cream 
to  central  points.  Not  only  that,  but  it  has  induced  the  local  creamery  man 
who  formerly  received  nothing  but  absolutely  sweet  cream  to  receive  cream 
of  any  age  or  condition.  The  public  perhaps  was  satisfied;  the  butter  con- 
cumers  were  perhaps  satisfied  with  that  kind  of  butter.  If  they  were  not 
satisfied  at  least  they  did  not  know  where  they  could  do  any  better,  and 
the  market,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  butter  was  of  a  poor  quality, 
kept  rising  higher  and  higher.  During  the  last  twelve  months  there  has 
been  a  very  rapid  change.  The  change  has  been  from  poor  butter  to  oleo- 
margairne.  Therefore  poor  butter  is  in  direct  competition  with  oleomar- 
garine and  I  believe  will  sell  at  about  the  same  price.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
sumers purchased  oleomargarine  every  pound  of  that  stuff,  that  was  con- 
sumed replaced  a  pound  of  poor  butter  until  we  had  a  surplus  of  butter 
upon  the  market  and  today  we  have  practically  a  panic.  I  have  never  seen 
•conditions  more  unsettled  in  the  butter  market  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Now,  there  is  no  use  for  us  to  deny  those  facts;  we  have  to  contend 
with  them  and  what  are  we  going  to  do?     I  see  only  one  thing  for  the 


creamery  man  to  do,  and  that  is  to  put  out  a  quality  of  butter  that  is  not 
in  competition  with  oleomargarine.  That  quality  is  good  quality,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  right  here  that  oleomargarine  will  never  be  a  competitor 
of  good  butter.  Therefore,  it  behooves  you  here  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania not  to  fall  into  the  rut  that  your  brothers  have  in  the  West,  but  to 
keep  up  your  standard  and  improve  the  quality  of  your  butter.  I  feel  san- 
guine that  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  present  time  in  the  West  are  not 
going  to  be  maintained.  I  feel  satisfied  that  just  as  soon  as  the  farmers 
in  the  West  realize  what  they  are  up  against  that  they  are  going  to  change 
their  methods  and  bring  this  sweet  cream  to  the  creamery  where  they  can 
convert  it  into  sweet  butter.  A  good  quality  of  butter  will  then  be  made 
that  will  command  a  fair  price. 

I  want  to  repeat  again,  canvass  the  situation  and  see  that  you  make  a 
good  quality.  If  you  do  not,  who  is  going  to  suffer?  The  consumer?  No 
The  manufacturer?  Yes,  for  a  time  he  will.  Who  will  suffer?  The  pro- 
ducer, the  farmer;  he  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  suffer;  he  will  have  to 
take  less  for  his  products.  Now,  it  behooves  the  creamery  men  and  you 
farmers  to  adopt  such  methods  or  continue  such  methods  as  will  give  you 
a  good  quality. 

That  is  all  that  I  am  going  to  say  in  reference  to  the  market  conditions, 
except  that  a  good  quality  of  butter  will  always  bring  a  fair  pirce.  WhCii 
the  supply  of  butter  is  extremely  short,  a  fair  or  inferior  quality  some- 
times may  sell^t  a  fair  price,  but  as  soon  as  the  market  is  supplied,  poor 
butter  will  not  bring  a  good  price. 

I  am  going  to  score  this  butter  and  I  would  like  to  ask  it  as  a  favor 
of  the  buttermakers  and  creamery  men  to  come  in  and  take  the  front  row 
of  seats.  I  want  to  pass  some  of  this  butter  to  you  so  that  you  can  examine 
it  and  see  for  yourselves  the  difference  in  the  different  samples.  I  believe 
among  the  number  of  samples  we  have  here  there  will  be  considerable 
difference  in  quality;  and  I  would  also  respectfully  ask  the  gentlemen  not 
to  smoke,  because  the  smoke  and  the  aroma  of  butter  do  not  mingle  very 
well  together. 

The  President:  The  creamery  men  will  please  take  the  front  seats. 
We  will  pass  the  butter  around  as  it  is  scored. 

Mr.  White:  Now,  gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  explain  about  the  scoring 
of  butter.  We  can  only  score  it  by  smelling  it,  looking  at  it,  tasting  of  it 
and  feeling  of  it.  The  smelling  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  aroma. 
The  tasting  to  get  the  flavor,  and  the  looking  to  get  the  color,  and  the 
touching  to  determine  the  character  of  the  body  or  grain.  I  should  have 
said  in  connection  with  the  tasting  that  you  can  also  taste  it  for  salt.  The 
butter  is  scored  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred  as  perfection,  of  which  forty- 
five  points  is  set  aside  for  flavor,  twenty-five  for  body,  fifteen  for  color, 
ten  for  salt  and  five  for  style.  Now,  included  in  this  style  would  be  the 
package  itself  and  the  packing  of  it;  whether  it  is  packed  solidly  or  loosely; 
whether  it  is  smooth  or  rough;  whether  there  is  enough  salt — but  each  and 
all  of  these  five  points  are  included  under  style,  yet  it  does  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  butter.  However,  a  nice  clean,  well  put  up  package  of  butter 
will  always  sell  better  than  one  not  well  packed. 

Now,  as  a  rule,  we  are  supposed  to  have  the  standard  in  our  minds. 
The  standard  that  I  have  adopted  is  ninety-three,  because  that  is  the  qual- 
ity of  buter  on  the  market  which  passes  as  "Extra."  From  that  we  work 
both  ways.  If  better  than  that  I  will  give  it  a  higher  score;  if  not  so  good 
it  drops  down  lower.  Now,  that  is  the  practice  I  have  followed,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  other  butter  judges  do  the  same  thing. 

Now,  in  pulling  a  tryer  you  can  determine  something  with  reference  to 
its  body  by  noticing  the  character  of  the  butter  on  the  tryer.  If  it  draws 
smooth,  or  if  some  butter  sticks  to  the  back  of  the  tryer — I  will  have  to 
admit  that  this  is  a  poor  tryer — it  is  pretty  well  corroded,  and  there  are 
small  rust  holes  in  it,  but  I  guess  we  will  get  along  with  it  all  right.  You 
first  smell  the  butter.  If  you  pull  a  tryer  from  the  tub  and  leave  it  exposed 
to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  the  aroma  will  evaporate.  sConsequently 
that  is  the  first  thing  to  do.     I  will  reinsert  this. 
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(Another  tryer  handed  to   Mr.   White.) 

Mr.  White:  Yes,  I  would  prefer  this  one.  I  will  have  to  leave  it  ini 
the  butter  for  just  a  moment  because  it  is  pretty  warm;  it  melted  its  way^ 
througrh  the  butter  very  quickly. 

We  used  to  bite  out  of  a  plug  of  butter.  We  call  this  a  plug.  The- 
official  orders,  or  instructions,  to  all  of  our  men  in  the  field«  are  to  dis- 
continue that  practice.  We  believe  it  is  unsanitary  and  I  hope  that  our 
Philadelphia  friends  wiH  adopt  the  same  method.  I  hope  we  may  see 
the  day  when  that  practice  may  be  discontinued  upon  all  the  markets. 

No.  9. 

Mr.  White:  Here  is  a  piece  of  butter  that  has  a  very  good  aroma,  the 
flavor  is  pretty  good,  the  color  is  clear  and  of  about  the  right  shade;  the 
salt  is  well  dissolved,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  and  so  under  those 
conditions  what  is  that  butter  worth?  Thirty-nine  on  flavor,  the  rest  is 
perfect  all  the  way  through,  25,  IS,  10  and  5.  That  gives  it  a  score  of  94 
points,  which,  indeed,  is  very  good.  The  only  criticism  I  have  to  make  is 
that  it  has  a  very  slight  wintry  or  cow-stable  flavor,  very  slight  indeed,  so- 
slight  that  it  would  not  readily  be  detected.  Quality  of  this  character  will' 
sell  upon  any  market  at  the  present  time  at  a  good  price. 

After  we  find  some  of  a  different  character,  if  we  do,  I  want  to  pass 
it  around  so  that  you  can  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  it.  If  we  find  all 
the  butter  as  good  as  this,  I  will  be  very  agreeably  surprised. 

I  want  to  say  this  about  our  scoring.  We  have  gone  into  some  States 
to  score  butter  and  we  only  scored  once;  we  were  never  invited  back;: 
because  it  had  been  the  custom  in  those  States  to  have  local  men  score  the 
butter.  They  always  scored  it  from  about  ninety-three  to  ninety-nine 
points.  If  we  score  it  from  about  eighty-five  to  ninety-five  the  butter- 
makers  are  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  the  State  authorities  think  it  gives^ 
them  a  black  eye.  Consequently  they  get  some  judge  to  score  it  high. 
Now,  we  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all,  but  we  never  score  butter  dif- 
ferently  in  one  State  than  we  do  in  another.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  California,  or  any  other  State,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  score  butter,  and  that  is  to  score  it  as  nearly  right  as  you  know 
how.     If  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  that,  we  cannot  help  it. 

No.  13. 

I  will  give  this  40  straight.  When  I  say  straight  the  workmanship  T 
consider  is  perfect.  This  is  a  very  well-made  piece  of  butter  and  is  just 
a  little  bit  cleaner  than  the  other  one,  it  hasn't  that  slight  cow-stable  defect. 
The  way  we  start  out  here  I  would  think  you  must  have  selected  about  a 
dozen  of  the  best  creameries  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  How  aboufc 
that,  professor? 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  We  are  not  making  any  promises;  we  will  wait 
until  you  get  through.     We  hope  they  are  all  that  way. 

Mr.  White:  Well,  now,  this  is  a  very  nice  piece  of  butter.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  you  a  sample  yet. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:     We  want  something  for  contrast. 

Mr.  White:  Yes,  we  want  something  that  is  decidedly  different  from 
those. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  I  do  not  think  you  have  finished  by  saying  that 
the  division  of  the  score  card  is  45  for  flavor,  25  for  body,  15  for  color,  lO' 
for  salt  and  5  for  packing.  When  you  say  straight  it  simply  means  you- 
give  perfect  on  each  of  those  points  all  the  way  down. 

No.   10. 

Mr.  White:  Here  is  another  very  good  one,  not  much  different  from 
the  rest  of  them.  This  is  39  on  the  flavor.  There  is  very  little  difference 
between  those  three  tubs  of  butter,  very,  very  little,  but  this  does  not 
happen  to  come  out  of  the  same  churning,  because  this  is  slightly  mottled. 
We  will  give  it  perfection  on  body,  half  point  off  on  color,  salt  is  all  right,, 
and  package  we  will  not  consider  unless  it  is  poorly  packed  or  poorly  fin- 
ished off,  because  this  is  not  the  regular  market  package,  as  I  understands 
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posel"''  ""''  ''"""■  ■'  """'^"^  '"  '^^'  "^^""^r  ««^Pt  for  exhibition  pur- 

that  IS  not  the  right  way      It  is  diffimlt  f-^l  ft,!  P  turned  in.     Now, 

get  the  paper  off  IndTt  might  betrn  ind  make  a  rolh°I.^W^°"'  "'f  *° 

t  would  be  better  to  turn^the  liner  <io:n  Sl^dt^tll'^^^!  ^^^^^f. 

The  flavor  38  and  the  rest  is  all  straight. 

rest  of  ""them"  bTt  TJTJ-\^  T^"'  *^  '^J  '^^'  '^  ^^out  as  clean  as  the 
frnn,  tU  t!^'  u'  u  ^  ^^'st'Hct  woody  flavor  which  undoubtedly  came 
from  the  tub  which  was  not  properly  soaked.  That  is  especially  true  wkh 
the  spruce  tubs.  If  a  spruce  tub  is  not  well  prepared  or  paraffined  the 
odor  will  penetrate  to  the  center  of  the  butter  every  time  Therefore  if 
you  ship  butter  or  inspection  purposes  I  would  advhe  you  by  alf  me^ns 
to  paraffine  the  ms.de  of  the  cover  as  well  as  the  tub  becauL  the  odor 
wi  1  go  through.  Now.  this  man  lost  at  least  one  point  or  a  point  and  a 
haf  on  account  of  the  woody  flavor.  I  want  this  one  °o  be  compared 
with  this  other  one  here  to  show  that  woody  flavor.  compared 

No.  12. 

have^aken"nff"^hrt/  ^"l^  ''""  •**'"^  practically  all  of  the  butter  that  I 
i-fJi     J^a  ,       ^'^^^^  because  it  was  good  enough  to  eat     This  is  of  a 

httle  different  character.  The  flavor  is  mild,  the  b?dy^s  a  trifle  pasty  I 
might  add  in  connection  with  the  flavor  that  it  does  not  have  that  nir^ 
aroma  and  flavor  that  the  others  have.  This  shows  indkations  of  rr«m 
that  was  not  strictly  first  class.  But  it  is  not  bad  I'wouVd  score  this  ^8 
on  flavor,  24  on  body,  the  color  and  salt  is  all  right 

In  body,  I  would  say  it  is  overworked,  trifle  saivy 
concer'ned*'  "°*  ^°""''  anything  startling  so  far  as  poor  quality  is 

No.  15. 

Now  flr?h'  ''"*??^  '-^  ^"  '■'?ht.  color  is  all  right,  salt  is  all  right. 

Now  for  the  criticism.     On  flavor,  high  acid,  slight  cow-stable  flavor 

Now,  the  high  acid  gives  this  a  coarseness  which  cuts  it  down  a  3 

th,  Tn.  \'  r°7  ^i  ^°"  ^u^*  ^''°^*  ^  «^t^'"  P"  «nt-  of  acidity  you  lose 
that   fine    delicate  flavor  that  you  get   in   cream   that   is   ripened   at   about 

rip^n^d  f  lI^tlrh^gTe'r"'*"^  "'  ^"^  '''  ^^"*  '^  ^'^'^''^-     '  "''--  '■^^'  wa^^ 

No.  14. 
Still  no  change.     39  flavor. 
I  think  I  will  have  to  commence  to  dish  out  some  of  these  samnle* 

so^.'^r    -^   '^''^-  ^""t  :r°".'^,  ♦""•"   the   print   bottom-side  up     The^e^    i's 
some  lettering  on  it.     I  don't  know  what  it  is,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  \l 

38,  24}.  IS,  9i.  5.  ^^'^  *• 

Remarks:  High  acid,  body  a  trifle  loose;  weak,  you  might  cafl  it  Salt 
not  quite  dissolved,  althought  it  is  not  bad.  I  just  want  to  draw  the 
maker  s  attention    however    to  the  fact  that  the  salt  is  not  all  dLsolved 

might  be17;i;at  lamplf  ?"  ^"^  ^"''  ^""^  """'^  '"°'^*"^*  ^'^"'''  ^''^  «»PP°«« 

w,=  ^'"\^'''*^\  ^  ^^^^  ''"'t  Sruessing,  because  whenever  I  tried  to  guess  I 
NowYUant  TJ"  .''l.Yonsr.  as  right,  and  perhaps  more  often  wro^g 
iSow  I  want  to  say  right  here,  if  there  is  a  creamery  in  the  state  of  Pen^ 

day  otrra„'/'no';%^'"'*'i:'=  '^''  ''  T  "^*''  ^^^  "^^  ^''  '"^o  troubi;  any 
months        '^  ^"^     '^'"*"'    ''"*   '"•'"   "'^'^'y   '^"""K   *^^    '"'"•"•'^ 
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Mr.  White:  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer;  it  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  character  of  the  butter  fat.  Some  butter  will  retain  more  moisture 
than  others,  but  we  recommend  moisture  contents  of  about  14  per  cent; 
that  is  2  per  cent  under  the  standard. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  provides  that  butter  having  over  16 
per  cent  of  moisture  shall  be  classed  as  adulterated  and  the  manufacturer 
thereof  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $600,  and  a  ten-cent  tax  on  butter  so  made, 
whether  he  makes  one  pound  or  more. 

Mr.  :     What  make  of  moisture  test  do  you  recommend?     There 

are  different  makes  on   the   market. 

Mr.  White:  There  are  two  which  are  largely  used— one  commonly 
called  the  Irish  test,  the  other  the  paraffine,  sometimes  called  Ames.  The 
latter  is  the  better  of  the  two,  because  you  do  not  burn  the  casine.  If 
you  hold  butter  over  a  direct  flame  you  are  liable  to  char  the  casine  and 
drive  off  some  of  the  volatile  fat   as  well. 

Now,  you  gentlemen  have  not  had  a  bite  of  this  butter.  I  am  going 
to  pass  around  some;  we  will  put  one  or  two  blocks  on.  This  is  the 
one  that  is  woody.  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  your  knives  and  cut 
oflF  a  piece  of  both  of  these  samples  and  see  if  you  can  tell  any  difference. 
The  one  with  the  highest  color  is  the  one  that  is  a  trifle  woody,  and  yet 
there  is  not  very  much   difference   in   the  quality  of  any  of  those   butters. 

No.  1. 

36  on  flavor,  the  rest  is  all  straight.  I  am  going  to  wait  just  a  few 
minutes  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  taste  this  sample  of  butter  before 
I  give  you  a  criticism.  I  will  again  lay  the  last  one  at  right  angles  with 
the  other.  Now  I  would  like  to  get  up  a  little  discussion  on  those  three 
samples.  I  would  like  to  get  an  expression  on  the  last  one;  I  did  not 
announce  the  criticism  on  that.  It  is  not  bad  at  all,  but  there  is  a  defect 
there;  let  us  have  the  opinion  of  any  one. 

Prof.  Van   Norman:     Call  names  if  they   don't  talk  up. 

Mr.   :     I   can't  tell   any   difference. 

•    Mr.  :     There  is  one  that  has  a  barn   flavor. 

Mr.  White:  That  last  one  has  what  I  term  a  feverish  cow-odor. 
One  or  more  of  the  cows  from  which  the  milk  came  is  in  a  feverish  con- 
dition. I  miglit  explain  that  by  the  use  of  a  homely  phrase— it  smell's 
like  a  cow's  breath.  It  is  not  bad,  but  we  took  the  first  one  we  have 
had  so  far. 

No.  3. 

36,  23;  the  rest  is  all  right. 

Criticism:  On  the  rancid  order.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  this  butter  will  get  rancid  inside  of  a  few  days.  It  is  sliphtly  rancid 
at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  over-worked.  Over-worked 
butter  will  go  rancid  and  fishy  very  quickly.  Now,  this  is  salvy,  greasy, 
and  decidedly  overworked.  It  is  also  very  light  in  salt.  This  would 
stand  one  more  per  cent  of  salt.  I  believe  the  consumer  would  take  it 
just  as  quickly  and  not  say  anything  about  it,  possibly  would  prefer  it 
to  have  more  salt.  Therefore  the  creamery  that  makes  that  butter  will 
lose  one  per  cent  on  account  of  light  salt.  You  can  figure  out  what  that 
will  mean  in  your  business.  Every  ounce  of  salt  that  you  add  to  your 
butter  will  increase  the  weight  that  much.  Therefore,  if  you  make  butter 
that  lacks  in  salt  you  will  lose  in  weight.  I  do  not  believe  in  over- 
salting.  Don't  understand  me  to  advocate  extremelv  high  salt,  because 
we  are  having  a  very  hard  time  to  get  some  of  the  creameries  to  put  in 
the  right  amount  of  salt.  The  tendency  is  to  put  in  a  large  amount.  A 
great  deal  of  butter  that  goes  on  the  market  now  contains  between  four 
and  five  per  cent  of  salt.  I  dare  say  that  that  butter  does  not  contain 
two  per  cent.  I  believe  it  contains  less  than  two  per  cent  of  salt,  and 
the  maker  certainly  is  losing. 


36,  25,   IS,  9i,  S.  ^°-  ^■ 

«.y  P^^'o^inl^TJnu'^^^^^^^^^^  I  will  give  you 

the  butter   mrier  used   rancid   h?,H^r  Z/  pavor  of  this  butter.     I  believe 

it  Butter  corori„gXu?d"fe  ke"t  n'^'^darT  cool'ofac:  ^'-fl  "^,^\'''^^ 
which  It  s  made  become  ranrid  in  h^t  ,  .L  °  ^^^^-  ^^^  0''s  from 
days.  I  believe  that  °hTcoforin^  u,eH  n Th-^f .'"  ^on^Paratively  a  few 
rancid,  and  therefore  it  impar"f  tha^  oill  L''"""' v  ^'  °^^  ^"^  ''^<=^'"« 
sample  of  that.  We  wilMust  nl.f  th/ ^  flavor.  You  want  to  try  a 
butter  with  the  oily  flavor  a  trifle  liihfnTr''  hurriedly;  that  is  the 
solved  salt.  '  ''^"*  '"  <=°'o''  and  containing  undis- 

No.  2. 

It  was  made  stale  in  the  creamerv      Tf  il  JZ  f  creamery  or  whether 

Tf  ic  ^t;     r^t,«  ^ff         1     J   creamery,     it  is  not  a  good  piece  of  butter  at  all 
It  is  35— one  off  on  body— and  the  rest  is  all  right      Tust  mark  th^f  "Lo 
-cream   and   over-worked."  *»8"i-    jusi  mark  that     Stale 

^it  oY^  J/!^  pass  this  plate  around;  you  can  take  your  knife  and  taste  a 
^it  of  that;  possibly  you  can   smell  the  bad  aroma  from  the  cream 

No.  5. 
&itVc\.S''^Vu'  ^"  right,  but  the  salt  is  too  high  and  undissolved    9 

38,  24i,  IS,  9.  5.  ^''^  ^- 

c.r.d  up  with  high  ..U  ,„  ihai  you  ,.,  ?.ly  ihlil,  fl'.™,.  '  ," 

TT  .  No.  7. 

_     Here  is  a   sample  like  the   first   ones.     We   get   40   straight  U    i<    u 

nice  piece  of  butter.    That  i^s  the  only  criticism ''l  have.        ^'"-  ^'    "   V 

f^VCe:^ZT  KssSi    hLtr/y^tf^s^^d  ^absoTuS^y  re 

not  helpit^^"  ^''""'"^  ^''^  '^^  '■'^"''■"  "  '°  ^^  '"^^'^^^d  and  I  could 
.-.A^  ^''"  y^'^'f^i.    ^f  yo"  would  have  taken  that  off  and  turned  it  bottom 

butter ''hut  Thfi'lH?'"  *''°V^'"  ■'  ^.^^  '^'''  °^  unsalted  and  uncoS 
Dutter,  but  this  little  capsulea  gave  it  away  ^^i^i^u 

of  co!oH;,g'"nJtter''Th*!.  °J  °H  r^'^^""?"'  •^•"'  "^^''^  ^°"  ^^  !'"'«  ^P^ule 
o    o?eo    nf.f    r  n^;  .1    *f  °t  ''°"sew.se  is  supposed  to  take  this  pound 

w;rfte^^^lo'riS°n^to''Z^oSar°;a,?*i"   ''"''   '''^^  ''^   ^P-''   -<» 

be  a  gr"ea?y"  ma's s"  There' U^th"'"  ?"  operation,  such  a  process,  it  would 
„,,„*.     .^.1  "^"^^   '*  '"^  coloring;  you  can  see  it.     Now    if  vou 

want  to  taste  that  you  can;  I  do  not  care  to  particularly  Now  I  am 
sincere  when-  I  say  this:  oleomargarine  is  objectionable  to  me  be^^use  of 
does  noT  ."eeTf.T'^  ^^'-.V'  "'■^  ««edi„gly  oily,  natural  flavor  which 
TtL  V     *°r  ^?'^^  '^'"'  .'"^-     ^  <=a""ot  score  more  than  about  a  half 

dozen  samples  of  oleomargarine  until  I  give  it  up.      Therefore    I  do  not 

S'l'ad  to""the'?ro"'  ^"^  '°-'''  ^^''  "^'"-^  °f  «*"ff  it  is     Se  is  no"h! 

to  the  t^l^e  nni  r^'  *^!■■'=  !f  "°  ^'■°'"''  ^"^  't;  nothing  particularly  bad 
10  the  taste,  only  it  is  soft  and  greasy.  j      »u 

butter'^in'^iiTTi^e  ofTood^vllut"'""^'""'  '°"''"'''  "'^"  ^"'^^   "^^^^^^^ 
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Prof.  Van  Norman:  Some  of  you  are  interested  in  this  oleomar- 
garine; pass  it  around. 

Mr.  White:  If  you  will  just  give  me  your  attention  I  will  answer 
the  question;  it  is  a  very  important  question.  The  gentleman  asks  how 
the  food  value  of  the  oleomargarine  compares  with  good  creanjery  butter. 
So  far  as  actual  food  value  of  any  butter  is  concerned,  it  does  hot  amount 
to  a  great  deal.  We  do  not  buy  butter  for  its  food  value.  We  buy 
milk  and  other  atricles  of  food,  but  butter  is  really  a  delicacy  and  we  pay 
for  the  aroma  and  flavor  of  the  butter.  Therefore  some  butter  is  worth 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  pound  more  than  others.  If  it  were  merely  for 
the  food  value  the  poorest  pound  of  butter  that  you  can  make  may  bet 
as  valuable  a  food  or  may  contain  as  much  food  value  as  the  best  pound 
of  butter.  So  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  matter  to  take  into  consideration, 
because  neither  butter  nor  oleomargarine  has  been  considered  of  any  food 
value  that  you  can  speak  of. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I   believe  we  have   scored  all  of  this. 

Mr.   :     How   is  the   milkman   to   preserve   coloring  so   that   you 

will  not  get  the  effect  you  have  had  in  the  samples  this  afternoon?  He 
goes  to  the  grocery  store;  the  clerk  may  have  it  on  the  shelf  for  months. 
If  he  buys  in  large  packages,  can  he  keep  it  so  that  it  will  not  develop 
the  cause  of  that  trouble? 

Mr.  White:  Not  very  well.  I  believe  the  best  thing  a  dairy  man 
could  do  if  he  lived  somewhere  near  the  creamery  man  is  to  prevail  on 
the  creamery  man  to  buy  a  small  quantity  of  coloring. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  How  frequently  is  it  necessary  to  get  a  fresh 
supply? 

Mr.  White:  I  believe  you  can  keep  coloring  perhaps  six  months,  if 
kept  in  proper  condition,  longer  in  the  winter  time.  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  very  much  deterioration  during  the  winter  months,  if  it 
coulcj  be  kept  cool,  although  it  don't  want  to  freeze.  In  the  summer 
season  it  might  keep  for  several  months  provided  that  it  is  well  corked 
so  that  the  air  does  not  get  to  it. 

Mr.   :     If  a   person   buys   a  package    can   he   take   out   a    small 

quantity  from  time  to  time  and  put  back  the  cap  without  having  what 
is  left  deteriorate? 

Mr.  White:  Yes.  You  had  better  buy  in  small  quantities,  not  over 
three  to  six  months'  supply  at  a  time.     I  believe  that  would  be  safe. 

I  have  been  taking  up  a  good  deal  of  your  time;  I  want  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  general  quality  of  this  butter.  I  do  not 
believe  in  flattering  any  one,  but  I  want  to  say  this-— that  it  is  very  seldom 
that  we  find  this  number  of  packages  of  butter  if  such  high  quality.  Now 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that.  I  would  be  pleased  to  say  it  anywhere  when- 
ever possible.  I  can  say  that  you  have  some  very  fine  butter  here,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  made.  Now,  I  don't  know, 
Professor,  whether  we  are  to  score  off  any  ties  or  not;  how  about  that? 

The    President:     No    ties. 

Mr.  White:  If  there  are  no  questions  we  will  quit  the  job;  if  there 
are,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them  if  I  can.  If  I  cannot,  I  will  be  glad 
to  say  so. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  further  questions  you  would  like  to 
ask   Mr.   White? 

Mr.  :     What   causes   fishy   butter  while   in   the   refrigerator,   and 

how  can  we  avoid  it? 

Mr.  White:  I  cannot  tell  you,  because  we  do  not  know  what  causes 
fishy  flavor.  I  can  tell  you  how  to  obviate  it  though,  if  that  will  do  you 
any  good.  The  Department  has  been  carrying  on  experiments  for  some 
five  years  in  churning  sweet,  pasteurized  cream  without  the  use  of  starter 
or  without  the  use  of  any  acidity  whatsoever.  All  of  the  Navy's  butter 
is  now  made  by  this  process.  The  butter  that  the  Navy  uses  is  sometimes 
two  years  old  before  it  is  consumed.  There  is  no  known  process  that 
will  give  satisfaction  besides  churning  sweet,  pasteurized  cream  without 
the  use  of  a  starter  or  without  ripening.     I  will  go  on  a  little  bit  further 
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in  connection  with  that.     The  milk  or  rrMm  oc  if  lo  •      j  • 

and  pasteurized  and  cooled  dowf usualirt^  a  tem^emure  1 '.VTf**^^ 
to  forty-five  degrees,  depending  on  the  character  nFtht  ^11°^  *5'"i*  ^^^^^ 
of  the  year.  It  is  held  ^until  the  next  mo/n1^g,^°Ln  h"s  chur1,eS'  %T 
churning  temperature  may  be  ail  the  way  horn  fortv-twn  fn  fiff  i'  ^^^ 
Butter  made  in  that  way  has  excellent  qualities  and  doernotH^vl^  ^^"I"- 
a  storage  or  a  fishy  flavor,  but  will  remair^  swee?  =>nH  ",Z  **,^^^'°P  «»ther 
in  it  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  '  ^'^^°''^  ^"^  "^^"^^^ 

^/'  \%,uu   •     S°  y*'."  ■'"^''^  J"*t  as  exhaustive  churning? 

Mr.  White:     Provided  you  hold  it  over  ni^ht      W-T.VF'j  . 
churning  the  same   day,  and  we  got    nto  trm  ht   h^  -^  *"*  advocate 

where  it  was  churned  the  same  day  he  loss  h^  tW T»  '"•■?'"'  ""'"^ 
great.  Therefore,  the  creame^fesa'^e  now  holding  ^ha"cr™m  u^ff,  T 
next  morning.     Remember  this,  however,  you  mu  t^churn  ths  sweet  cream 

hour  aTd"  hXTcZn 'f"  °''i""^  cream.  Take  from  anTou  "o  a,^ 
buttei%  '"  °"^^''  *°  ^^'  exhaustive  churning  and  good 

The   President:     Any   more   questions  to   ask   Mr    White'     Thic   ;=   ^ 

fi,,*^'"'  ~. •     I.^ould  like  to  ask  Mr.  White  the  conditions  that  affect 

U^a  moisture  problem  m  butter?  What  conditions  lead  to  extensive 
moisture  condition  in  butter?  cxiensive 

u-.^u^"'  .^•''*«=  Jn  a  majority  of  cases,  high  churning  temperature  causes 
high  moisture  If  you  reduce  the  churning  temperature  so  that  the  hntt^r 
will  become  firm,  I  do  not  beileve  you  wUl  have  any  trouble 

The  President:     Anything  further?      Lots  of  room  for  discussion 
.1  would  state,  Mr    White,   that  you  can  come  back  to  PennsyWania 
again.     I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  objection  as  to  the  scoring  here 

2,VW'  ?"'  '^'?^-  ^  "°'J"^  *'"''  y°"  did  not  think  about,  and  tliat  is* 
that  this  IS  our  thirteenth  meeting  and   No.   13  sample  had  the  95  score' 

^^"'xP'^Zu^''^''  y*''l''  *^  ^"'  •>«  *  Kood  number  for  you  " 

Mr.  White:     Good;  I  thank  you. 

Prof.   Van   Norman:     Possibly   Prof.   Larson   will   tell   you  about   the 
educational  scoring  contest  carried  on  at  State  College. 

i,=w/°^'  ^*"°"v  ,W«  ^^"^  been  conducting  tests  of  this  kind  for  the 
Ust  few  years  but  last  year  we  put  on  a  new  plan  and  had  four  contests 
We  used  to  have  it  every  three  months  during  the  year  We  had  f; 
divided  into  four  tests.  The  plan  of  this  test  was  to  h^ve  butter  maker! 
send  five  pounds  of  butter.  We  sent  out  the  tubs,  paid  the  exoresron  i? 
and  paid  the  express  on  the  full  tub  when  it  came  back  We  sold  the 
butter  after  it  was  scored  and  just  about  came  out  even  on  the  sale  of  it 
This  butter  was  scored  by  one  of  the  judges  on  the  market.  Mr  White 
scored   several   times    Mr.    Fr.ehofer,   Mr.    McAdam,   and   different  judges 

J,.h  I  \"  ''"u"  ^V"^  '"?'"**  *^^  analyzed  and  comments  sent  out  to 
each   butter  maker  who   took  part.     Besides  that,   the   Department   made 
comments   and   suggestions   as   to   the   method   of   improving   the   b^fer 
Everyone  who  got  an  average  of  ninety-one  and  no   score  below  ninety 
received  a  diploma  or  certificate.  "lueiy 

This  same  contest  will  be  continued  this  coming  season.  If  anvone 
wishes  to  take  part  he  can  do  so  by  simply  writing  to  the  Department. 
Many  think  they  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  test  and  a  great  many 
write  they  would  like  to  have  it  continued.  There  is  always  an  opportu- 
nity to  ask  questions;  we  send  the  butter  maker  a  blank  which  he  fills  out 
and  returns.  This  blank  is  always  answered  by  someone  in  the  Depart- 
ment. We  keep  a  record  of  the  over  run  and  figure  the  over  run  on  each 
Churning.  We  require  the  amount  of  cream  used  in  making  the  butter 
to  be  stated,  and  the  amount  of  butter  made.  We  then  make  suggestions 
as  to  the  over  run.     I  call  18  and  19  per  cent,  a  good  over  run 
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I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  White  while  he  is  here  to  answer  a  question 
that  IS  very  often  asked  of  us,  and  we  answer  it  in  our  way.  I  would  like 
to  hear  him  express  himself  on  it.  He  stated  this  forenoon  that  in  the 
whole  milk  plan  you  do  not  get  as  much  over  run  as  in  the  gathered 
cream  plan.  Many  butter  makers  have  heard  it  and  some  of  the  farmers 
want  to  know  why  they  should  not  be  paid  more  for  cream  than  milk> 

Mr.  White:  As  a  general  rule,  milk  that  is  delivered  to  the  creamery 
produces  a  better  quality  of  butter  than  cream.  That  more  than  offsets 
the  difference  in  the  overrun;  therefore,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  make  a  difference  in  the  price  between  the  milk  and  the  cream 
received. 

Now,  you  may  have  some  other  reasons  for  that;  that  is  one  and  it 
IS  a  valid  reason.  As  soon  as  the  farmer  buys  a  hand  separator  and  de- 
livers the  cream  to  the  creamery  he  seems  to  have  trouble.  Now,  there 
isn't  any  real  excuse  for  it,  if  the  cream  is  properly  cared  for.  It' is  too 
often  true,  perhaps,  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  that  the  hand 
separator  is  not  washed  every  time  it  is  used.  Therefore,  if  a  farmer 
should  skim  the  night's  milk  with  the  cream  separator  and  then  skim  the 
morning  milk  with  a  dirty  separator  there  will  be  trouble  and  I  dare  say 
that  IS  the  cause  too  often.  In  fact,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find 
out  most  of  them  do  that  very  same  thing.  Such  cream  delivered  to  the 
creamery  will  make  an  inferior  quality  of  butter  to  that  made  from  whole 
milk.  I  believe  that  is  reason  enough  why  they  are  not  paid  any  more 
for   it. 

The  President:  I  will  announce  the  following  committees.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  report  from  these  committees  on  Friday  morning: 

Auditing  Committee:     Messrs.   Harrington   and   Knight. 

Resolutions:  Prof.  Larson,  H.  W.  Wolman,  Mr.  Hall,  W.  R.  Per- 
ham,   R.  J.   Weld. 

Nominating  Committee:  C.  P.  Van  Dyjce,  S.  B.  Henson,  E.  S.  Minor, 
Jacob   Hershey,   S.   S.   Yost. 

I  would  like  to  have  those  reports  on   Friday  morning. 

The  officers  to  be  nominated  are  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  six  Directors. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  at  the  close  of  this  meeting  there  will 
be  a  good  roads  meeting  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms.  The  Governor 
will  be  present,  as  well  as  the  Supervisor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company. 

The  banquet  will  take  place  at  8:30.  The  tickets,  which  are  $1.00 
each,  can  be  secured  from  Mr.  Norton.  Right  over  here  is  our  Secretary 
to  receive  dues.  Reports  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Dairy  Union  are  on 
the  table.  * 

We  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30;  have  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Hall. 

Friday  Morning,  January  27,  1911. 

H.  L.  Stokes,  President  of  the  Dairy  Union,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  You  will  please  come  to  order.  The  first  thing  on 
the  program  for  this  morning  is  a  symposium  on  the  "Cost  of  Milk  Pro- 
duction." The  subject  is  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Palmer,  of  Kings- 
ley,  Pa.  Is  Mr.  Palmer  present?  He  does  not  appear  to  be.  We  will 
proceed  with  the  next  speaker  on  this  topic,  Mr.  A.  B.  Huey,  of  Len- 
apa,  Pa. 

COST   OF   MILK   PRODUCTION 

A.   B.   Hucy,  Lenape,  Pa. 

Being  asked  to  say  something  to  you  on  the  cost  of  milk  production, 
I  will  first  quote  from  the  Thirteenth  Annual   Report  oi  the   New  Jersey 
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fbTUtrim"'"'  ^^''^"■--t  Station,   New  Brunswick,   New  Jersey,  for 

their^coit  TJ^' in  iTTLTr^  l'  ^IlT'"''}'  *'^^  ^^"^  ^  --' 
for  actual  cost  of  feed  consumed  andbbor  eSend'ed  It^Hn^"""-  .  '^^'\'  }' 
anything  for  supervision,  investment  in  the Xm  liself  Hairv  h  Th"'"''" 
neither    apparatus,    milk    utensils     incidentri    ^Zl^„  '     -^   buildmgs, 

with  cows  averaging  8,56rrounds  of  milk  perTear"'    °'    ■"^--<^-.  "and 

I   will   consider   this   cost   of  milk  production   as   that  of  fh»   , 
farmer  who  raises  the  greater  oart  of  hi=  ^,„„  Vf  ^        J         ?^  *"?   average 
the  cow.     What  can  he  do  to  cheLen  theTost  '  Vl!,    "'^•''^*'  "'  '^'°^^^ 

producers  are  doing  just  as  this  man,  on?y  sav?ng  by  ihe  closest  econo^l 
f?milVVhnerthinkTis"oft"  '^  ^•^'^^"  °"*  of  hLself  t'someT^hrs 
as   to   know   how 'to 'n"^ake  If"  "l^Z'T.  V^'^'t^v  *°  ^"^^  7°  "^^^ 

I  raise    and  how  can  I  handle  it  at  the  least  possible  expense' 

^ut  it  ^LTJ'  "f  ?1  ^^  '"^**"  ^'"^  ^'lage  than'^with  concentrated  foods' 

ferent   kinds  of  corn   have  always  shown  the  fodder  in  weight    .Tot  b«  k 

"  rVo.' j?Sf 'I  S"ii';;i-  s/ir^s  rSiS  • 

pare  yourself  with  a  cutter  that  will  hatiHIp  fh^^    r-  *.  .u?  ^  ^/^' 

InVa^f  rsf  orva7uS^f  ¥'^^"^  -afw^Tny  S^'s^ubbrin^^s  e7 

having  low-down  wagons  to  haul  this  corn  out,  and  second  bv  car^rvFni 
It  or  turning  it  half  around  to  get  it  upon  the  cutter  Af  th»  L^  71u^ 
elevator  or  blower  pipe,  always^ave  aTopper  w  th  a  funi^el  hanging  !o 

o  boUonfof'silo^'Thf,'",'"^'"'"^  ''  ^°"  ^'^  '"•  "^  -"^  corn'fromlio^plr 
IZ^-^-  u  .V.  ^"'*  always,  insures  an  even  distribution  of  vour  corn 

avoiding  all  mould  spots,  caused  in  many  instances  by  throw  ng  bunches 

llT.?  '"  ""^  P'^"'  =*'  '*  °P*"  ^^^  "«e  in  leveling  with  I  ffrkTh" 
shute  always  saves  one  man.  as  the  person  who  carFies  it  can  both  dis- 
tribute evenly  and  tramp  at  the  same  time.  I  always  advise  the  ramming 
of  silage  as  getting  it  denser,  thus  avoiding  all  air  spaces  oossible^S 
may  be  spoiled  by  leaving  too  much  air  in  the  corn  in  fining  as  wel l!s 

betI^rTh'"^\^'K  J"''  ^^'^  ^  ^'"  '''y  that  a  poor  silo  properfy  filled  U 
better  than  the  best  stone  one  carelessly  filled.     Good  silage  shouW  always 
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be  cold  after  the  first  heating  has  gone,  as  this  second  heating  is  the  first 
stage  of  decay  and  should  never  be  found  when  the  work  is  properly  done. 
Corn  fodder  can  readily  be  kept  in  silo  when  properly  wet  and  rammed 
There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  experimenting  in  order  to  find  something 
with  more  protein  in  it  than  corn,  that  is  adapted  to  silage  purposes,  but 
all  things  considered  I  know  of  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  corn. 

A  great  many  are  returning  to  alfalfa  for  protein,  and  justly.  I  must 
advise  you  to  try  alfalfa,  since  in  many  sections  of  the  state  alfalfa  seems 
indigenous,  and  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  in  raising  it. 

I  suggest  from  my  experience  and  observation  that  you  can  raise  it 
anywhere  if  you  will  carry  out  the  following:  I  prefer  fall  sowing  by 
this  I  mean  August.  Not  that  the  alfalfa  will  germinate  better,  but  on 
account  of  weeds  smothering  it  out  in  the  spring. 

Have  your  ground  deeply  ploughed,  with  no  vegitation  to  harrow  up. 
Spread  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  or  1,000  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  and  10  loads  of  well  rotted  manure  pe  racre  on  this 
ploughed  ground  before  cultivation  for  seeding.  This  manure  makes  a 
mulch  for  seed  germination  which  in  no  instance  should  be  negelcted.  I 
believe  in  inoculation  where  it  is  needed,  and  you  can  tell  by  the  light, 
sickly  color  of  the  plant  if  such  is  the  case.  The  proper  way  to  secure 
inoculation  is  to  plough  up  this  some  piece  of  ground  each  fall  after 
second  cutting  until  you  have  it. 

Perhaps  you   have   ground   adapted   and   merely   need   a   better    stand. 
This  can  possibly  be  as  well  obtained  by  harrowing  the  ground  deep  after 
second  cuting  and   reseeding.     You   need   not   be   afraid   of   harrowing  up 
the   alfalfa  or   of  covering  it   with   dirt.     I   have   seen   a   better   stand   ap- 
parently from  the  sprouting  of  the  roots  where  the  ground  was  ploughed 
than  before  the  polughing  was  done.     In  my  section  we  have  as  yet  used 
the  hay  cap,  but  to  a  limited  extent.     For  the  first  cutting  this  is  a  neces- 
sity.    The  alfalfa,  where  clear  of  weeds,  may  be  put  in  small  hand  stacks 
with  little  or  no  wilting.     These  stacks  every  other  day  should  be  moved 
by    two    persons    upon    opposite    sides,    slipping    them    sidewise    to    fresh 
stubble.     You  need  not  be  afraid  of  even  the  thinnest   muslin  hay  crops, 
as  they  will  turn  the  most  severe  weather  and"  are  no  experiment.     With 
an   abundance   of  good   corn   silage   and   alfalfa  hay  you   are   as  well   pre- 
pared as  you  can  possibly  expect  to  be  to  keep  the  cost  of  milk  production 
low  as  far  as  maintenance  is  concerned.     What  I   have  said  in  regard  to 
alfalfa  is  equally  applicable  with  our  red  clover,  which  makes  a  very  good 
feed,  and  it  or  alfalfa  is  almost  indispensable.     While  I   have  never  done 
any  soiling  with  alfalfa,  some  think  it  has  no  equal  for  that  purpose.     Both 
with  alfalfa  and  red  clover  the  most  common  practice  is  to  let  them  get 
too  old  before  cutting,  a  mistake  which  should  be  avoided. 

Barns  need  not  be  expensive  structures  to  insure  health  to  the  cows, 
but  plenty  of  light  with  good  ventilation  is  always  essential.  Where  you 
are  remodeling  any  barn  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  prepare  for  ventilation.  Do 
not  place  in  the  stable  a  lot  of  wooden  stalls,  which  will  never  score  high. 
Sanitary  inspection  is  sure  to  come,  so  build  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
do  not  fret  if  you  have  been  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  meet  its  require- 
ments. Stanchions  I  have  no  use  for  farther  than  it  is  possibly  the  clean- 
est .tie  known,  nevertheless  I  would  discard  them  on  account  of  their 
being  too  confining  for  the  very  best  results. 

A  gutter  behind  the  cows  or  a  platform  upon  which  the  cow  stands 
is  advisable.  As  I  always  think  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  pf  cure,  in  no  way  neglect  the  clipping  of  the  hair  from  the  thighs, 
flank  and  sides  of  the  cow  in  fall  before  Stabling.  This  is  a  precaution  in 
cleanliness  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  matter  of  something  to  wear  both  for  the  protection  of  your  own 
clothing  and  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  is  a  perplexing  one,  and  naturally 
to  the  initiated  suggest  white.  Yes,  white  suits  to  milk  in.  That  reminds 
me  of  what  happened  once  when  I  went  to  inspect  some  dairies  supposedly 
expected  to  wear  white.  In  going  through  the  barn  I  espied  a  nice  closet 
with  doors   standing  open.     I   suppose  I  looked   rather  closely  at   it   as  I 
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rather  a  peculiar  tLtTnUss  washed  evert  dav^Wh'''-  jf"^?^  .r^' 
Another  pause,  when  he  said,  to  till  the  truth'  ,7  i<=  .  ^  hardly  hkely. 
wear  them.  I  admired  this  trul^/u  statement '  I  have°„evr:''  *'°*  '° 
thing  more  satisfactory  than  a  bib  apron  simikr  to  a  cobbler'?  T.  •  ^T 
with  a  plait  in  the  bib  so  that  from  the  v?nt  down  h  win  it",  k  "  J"^'^'' 
inches   and   come   below  the   Wn^^c      aiT.J         oown  it  will  lap  about  two 

calculated  to  make'excTtem:„t' "rhan^i^^g^c^ows"'   '°"'   '^''-"^  °'  "<''- 

cient'^as  t5\a^1'thTco^;„"on 'liTe'Sn^/,  t£'f?  milk  is  ,uite  as  effi- 
milk  from  the  milkine  nail  Thic  !  •  *'''^'  '"'°  ^^ich  to  pour  the 
stances  which  m,"  hav'  ,AI'Z  r^^^^ThiT^V^^^t'^^ouirr 

a'tfo-fth^n^^y^I^^^^^ 

sv.',  „ter."ve  Sk^  r;v'°'"-  -""«"'c,S; 

the  requirement    of    a    temner^fnr^      »     j     j      /' 2^'^  ^**  J"^*  announced 
with  a  possMUy  °hat  in  a  shor    H^/r^'f'^    °^    ^    ^"^rees    Fahrenehit, 

This  wfll  result'^^n^^Vrm^lf  ^o^r  eJ^ri^rmi[rt"b:'col^rfo"  l""^'" 
responding   temperature      Tn    mp^^f    fi,l«  •  cooled  to  a  cor- 

the  combination  of  the  two  toerether^f  n,.^.^  I  ^T^?'  ^H'^  ^^^  ^ave 
of  millc  that  will  meet  an  rejufremen  s  and  withM**"'  "^^^  °^  '^."''"^  "=^^*= 
Your  ice  house  should  be  SS  a  vr„1t^nH<.r  •."?'"""""'  ''^  ^^P^"**- 
commodate  what  milk  you  produce  oTtJ.(\u-  ^"^^,  ^"?"«''  '«  °^- 
system  of  pipes  with  the  ice'^resHng  o^them  Two'e/'"  •  i'''^"'*'  ^'  ^ 
«ry_a  supply  of  cold  water  on  hfnd  to  rTn  through  fh".'  ""''  ".""- 
P'P"  so  arranged  that  the  ice  will  not  arch  ^     "'*'  ^'P"  """^  ^^^ 

watef'if  3ng7eer;^nTcTotrmi.k  "to'V^r^e's'^  ^l''  t°^  ''^^'^^ 
of  the  vault  in  which  to  place  thVrnili;  .T^fr^iT"^-  ^''^  temperature 
higher  than  42  degrees  Fahrenheit  "'    ^'"P'"^"*   should   not   be 

makf  inspe^ctfo"  an^  rtor?t^on°rromine„r^'^'"^'°"  «^^"'   '^   «"-    '» 

they  were  enabled  to  g'rU'rrth^n'TrdTnaTy^'rcT  fo^ihet  *^  Z""' 
The  report   said   that   the  superioritv  of  this   hntf^.^i        '^"^  their  butter. 

extent  upon  the  ability  of  th'e  C  Lid  buye,?tote"^^  ."^  "  '"^' 
observation  there  were  two  other  rpac^n.  t.  u  ,^  '*•  ■?"  "^  own 
texture  and  its  splendid  krepinTqualitres  The./  ^^''''•"*'  ""'f^'-mity  in 
ure  due  to  the  care  and  ckanlTness  n  its  IroductTn^"  'n  no  small  meas- 
manner  in  which  it  was  always  packed.         P'^^^""^"^"'  ^"^  the  attractive 

Can  we  educate  ourselves  to  judge  a  orofitahle  r^u,?     v 
extent,  but  we  older  ones  will  have  to  turn  our  education  L  IA*''^'""* 
tion  and  make  a  positive  record  of  her  nroHnrf^n  w  another  direc- 

to  succeed.  .  I  fi„|  many  inltances  wherretn'Xily  Ub^faL^n^f  S 
production  ,s  made  and  the  owner  does  not  find  me  to  make  It  tl. 
yearly  production  of  any  of  his  cows,  with  their  butter,  fat  Tn5  feed  rec! 
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ords,  without  keeping  an  actual  record  of  same,  is  under  a  delusion,  and 
might  as  well  try  to  keep  in  his  head  the  account  of  the  money  paid  his 
hired  help.  This  work  is  a  positive  necessity,  and  if  one  does  not  find 
time  to  do  it  himself,  he  should  turn  to  a  cow  testing  association,  by  which 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  can  be  done  more  accurately  and  cheaply  than 
by  the  farmer  himself  who  has  a  variety  of  other  interests  to  look  after. 

Is  not  the  fact  significant  that  where  Wisconsin  with  998,000  cows 
has  twelve  cow-testing  associations.  Pennsylvania  with  943,000  cows  has 
but  two? 

Michigan  with  563.000  cows — six  cow-testing  associations. 

Maine  with   173,000  cows — seven  cow-testing  associations. 

Vermont  with   107,000  cows — nine  cow-testing  associations. 

1  take  notice  that  outisde  of  the  corn  belt  they  have  been  compelled 
to  look  for  things  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  milk  production,  and  naturally 
turn  to  the  silo  and  dairy  testmg.  ' 

Just  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cost  of  this  milk  depends  upon 
the  little  things  that  have  to  be  done  every  day,  so  does  the  yearly  record 
depend  to  as  large  an  extent  upon  the  persistency  of  a  cow  milking,  as 
upon  her  to  giving  a  large  amount  at  the  time  she  fershens. 

The  yield  per  cow  must  not  be  guessed  at.  The  average  per  cow, 
census  of  1900,  for  Pennsylvania  is  5,160  pounds  per  year.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cost  per  quart  of  milk  increases  as  the  amount  produced 
decreases.  In  other  words,  a  cow  giving  10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year 
will  produce  milk  cheaper  quart  per  quart  than  a  cow  giving  5,000  pounds. 

In  any  case,  low  producing  cows  are  expensive  milk  makers,  and  must 
be  ousted  from  dairies  where  profits  are  made. 

Successful  dairying  depends  upon  the  qualitv  upon  the  ability  of  the 
dairyman  to  grow  on  his  own  farm  the  bulk  of  the  feed  consumed  and 
upon  the  application  of  business  principles  to  the  industry. 

The  chairman:  After  this  subject  is  thoroughly  discussed  by  all  the 
parties  on  the  program  we  will  then  ask  for  questions,  but  not  until  that 
time. 

Is  Mr.  Palmer  present  now?  He  was  not  present  when  first  called. 
He  does  not  appear  to  be,  so  we  will  call  on  the  next  gentleman  on  the 
program,   Mr.   George  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Mr.  Abbott  is  in  the  South,  but  he  has  sent  his 
paper  to  be  read  and  I  will  read  it. 

Let  me  say  that  in  making  up  that  program  the  idea  was  to  have  a 
discussion.  We  hoped  that  we  would  have  some  figures  on  this  subject, 
but  Mr.  Huey  has  very  skillfully  avoided  giving  any  figures  as  to  cost. 
Of  course,  it  was  not  expected  that  the  milk  dealer  would  do  much  on 
this  side,  and  Mr.  Abbott  has  not.  We  had  another  dealer  on  the  pro- 
gram, two  milk  dealers  and  two  producers,  and  the  hope  was  that  would 
bring  out  something  of  interest  along  this  line  in  figures.  So  it  will  be 
up  to  the  folks  here  to  furnish  the  figures.  I  will  now  read  you  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's  paper. 

COST  OF  MILK  PRODUCTION 

George  Abbott,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  first-hand  contact  with  the  production  of  market  milk  ceased 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  but  my  relation  to  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  retail  dealer  has  continued,  and  has  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  observation. 

In  the  field  of  butter  making,  the  buying  of  milk  by  the  fat  content, 
and  upon  market  quotations,  effectually  disposes  of  all  questions  as  to 
values,  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  inexorable.  Not  so  with 
market  milk,  and  we  suppose  that  it  is  this  that  is  now  primarily  under 
consideration. 

The  failure  of  the  corn  crop  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1907  greatly  accentuated  the  already  steadily  ascending  price  of  all  animal 
products,  based  as  they  are  upon  the  cost  of  feed  stuffs.  Beef,  mutton, 
pork,  butter  and  cheese  advanced  in  price  by  leaps  and  bounds.     In  Bos- 
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^^  s^^'T^^:^^;':^^^:^ ^-^^  the  pr^ce  of  .n.. 
as  natural  as  the  law  of  eravitatinn  ^.n!l   pi  m   /     2"^'     ^^'^  advance  was 

pated  therein  had  nrturaKa^d  sequence  Md'sutTh"'^  have  partici- 
advance  in  the  retail  nrice  of  milt  ,,;  put  j,  ,."*.*''ere  has  been  no- 
consumer  at  the  same  or  ce  as  i  wl  ^  Philadelphia;  it  is  furnished  the 
below  cost.  As  a  rTsuk  of  thts  co^d  tinn  /'^"  .^^°'  ^".'^  "  '^  furnishedi 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  sell  „L  httraZ'J^  Producer  of  market  milk  in 
Speaking  roundly,  the  adll'ce^n'\,rp  ^cl  of  TeeT^tuffs"?,' al^'°"  "/'"• 
25  to  50  per  cent,  and  the  advance  to  the  consumer  in  th.,n  ^^"  I'^"' 
above   recited,  except  milk    has   been  ^Lut  9^  .    ^"'."'?'  products- 

of  milk  in  all  cities'but  Philaddp'hfaaboutMi  Ter  ce'n  '  =*"'   "  ''''  ''''' 

retaitL\!^rcttfpr,^^tt'tirci^fe?"ofi:T  t^'^*^*  ""'^  ^^  ^-- 
Phia.  The  dairy  farmers  supplying  these  cities  af.r'  ^"^'^^""1  Philadel- 
this  advance  of  one  cent  per  quarf  receivmg  about  all  of 

kept'itks'r.l'ata'ytCStes^c^i:^  tabTo^tr^o't  •^f^.f-.■-^v  years 
and  the  margin  of  profit  !n  is  sale  We  have  found  ^h  •'""''"'  "^  '"'"'' 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  cent  oer  auart  Th!  ^^^""1*  ""^'S'"  ^°  ^e 
phia  have  for  three  and  one-hllf*^  years  oa^tn.iH.i^  1' -'""r  °^  Philadel- 
one-half  cent  per  quart  more  for  mHk  than  in  fh '  ^^-  '^^"^  ^^''"^''  ^^out 
suming  all  our  margin  of  profit  *''"  '"■'^'°"'  y^^''-  ^'^"^  ^on- 

the  S::f  dea^e^hS^en-'I.l^toT/Ts  Z^ro^^:-^l  fol'n.  '"--' 
T^  ''"r,!^"^.  ^■°'  l"^'^  expenditure  "^fo  t^e  hy^fenlT  handl.W  of  tt^'T" 
Thus    the    dairy    farmer    supplying    Philadelnhia    wi^h^ift    S  •'^•™"'- 

and  ?:  honrsfcoSi^ri^iliiSi:;;  t'f^'^p,'i\r  ^"^•'^  ^'^'^.  °f  ««=^'-- 

take  satisfaction  in  the  (^^ne  cenf  per  dav  ?Lt  Irh^*"^?  ^•''  "'^^  ^'^^ 
such  ^unbearable   cost   to   thosr"v:ho^"suJ^p^'Knrtts^^c^i.^morn\^cefsit^;. 

and  uHLiV;  AriTll  S'^J/treTrLT^^Sd  fJr'an'^T^^-  T""  ''  ^^"^^'^ 
mobile  or  a  phonograph,  and  at  the  same  time  boas?  Lfr'T^'  ^"  ■^"*°- 
;reSsifi:s'^:>f  ^r'  ''^  -----^-— ^re^^r^rli^^^^^ 

pop£r1ty™Ifd'lKj"' tei-Sr^o  taL'Yife'/ JiT^the^rrt  "''^t^  ^^^ 
selhsh  portion  of  the  con' munity  has  proved  to  ;hem'i'rresistfbTe'''  ""* 
For  twenty  years  past,  diflferent  newspapers  of  Philadeloliia  l,^„-. 
from  time  to  time  made  attacks  upon  the  purity  and  excellence  of  th! 
city's  milk  supply,  and  to  this  in  measure  we  belfeve  is  due  he  fact  .^t 
the  use  of  milk  is  so  small— only  a  half-pint  per  capita. 

No  one  claims  that  the  general  supply  is  oerfect    neiflior  thof  ;*  • 
good  as   it   should  be,  but   had  a   spirif'^f  fair'ifess  or  a^  honest  wish  ?o 
improve  conditions  prompted    these    attacks,    there    would    have    b^en    en 
couragements  for  eflforts  towards  that  end.     But  the  slogan  has  ever  bee" 
Down  ^ylth  the  price!"    "Down  with  the  milk  dealer!"    And  this  alt ho?,th 
great  pains   have  been  taken  to  convince  them  that  milk"s  no  excSn 
to  the  general  rule,  and  that  a  fair  price  must  be  paid  for  T  good  product 

I^n^fv'.tT  ^a\u  "'■T'r"i  Philadelphia  daily  unscrupuloufly  and  vrru-" 
lently  attacked  the  milk  trade  to  prevent  a  just  and  eauitable  rise  in  nVioi 
unfo.rttinately  the  Milk  Shippers'  Union  wis  officered  by  narrow-minded 
vindictive  men  who  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  this  prominent  daHy 
and  for  two  years  opposed  every  eflfort  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  at  retail 
Under  such  an  attack  it  was  but  natural  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
consuming   public   was  aroused   and   quickened,   and  a   state   of  mind   en- 
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gendered  that  would  wreak  vengeance  upon  any  dealer  who   ventured  to 
ask  an  increased  price  for  milk.  tuicu  lo 

Meanwhile,  Philadelphia's  Department  of  Public  Health  is  feeling  the 
pressure  of  the  nation-wide  movement  for  a  more  hygienic  milk  supoly 
but  they  cannot  apply  the  requirements  in  force  in  cities  where  a  reason- 
able price  IS  paid,  for  fear  of  precipitating  a  milk  famine.  Dairymen  will 
not  bestow  the  expense  and  care  requisite  for  the  production  of  hygienic 
milk  when  they  can  just  as  readily  drive  to  the  door  of  the  butter  factory 
; and  receive  as  much  for  the  product,  and  no  questions  be  asked. 

What  IS  the  remedy  for  this  unreasonable  and  discouraging  condition?* 
It  takes  months  to  build  a  good  barn  and  to  fill  it  with  the  products  o'f 
the  farm,  but  the  fool  or  the  vicious  can  burn  it  in  an. hour.  The  damage 
to  the  milk  trade  IS  great  and  it  will  be  hard  to  repair.  The  regeneration 
'?T-t,  cl^.  ^^sponsible  for  its  undoing  seems  the  first  step  for  relief.  The 
Milk  Shippers  Union  seems  to  have  recovered  in  measure  its  sanity,  and 
there  is  a  light  breaking,  as  of  dawn,  in  the  mental  horizon  with  the  be- 
nighted   newspapers. 

(  .J^  At?^H™^?;r7!l^  "^o""^  speaker  will  be  Mr.   Fred  Stone,   President 
rof  the  Abington  Milk   Co.,  Scranton,   Pa. 

Mr.  Van   Norman:     He  wrote  me  that  he  was  sick  and  unable  to  be 
present.      Therefore,  he  had  not  prepared  any  paper. 

^     The   Chairman:     Is  Mr.   Palmer  in  the  room?     Have  you  heard  any- 
-thing  from  Mr.  Palmer?  -^ 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Nothing. 
The  Chairman:  Any  further  discussion  or  questions  to  be  asked?  It 
seems  the  other  two  speakers  are  not  here.  We  will  therefore  go  on  with 
the  discussion  of  the  question.  This  is  an  important  subject  and  I  think 
there  ought  certainly  to  be  some  questions  asked.  Mr.  Huey,  I  know, 
will  be  glad  to  answer.     He  is  here  ready  to  champion  his  cause. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Huey  what  are  the  im- 
portant factors  that  go  to  make  up  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
in  the  production  of  milk? 

Mr.  Huey:     I  am  rather  afraid  you  have  me  at  a  disadvantage  today 
coming  up  here  to  answer  the  questions  of  a  professor  of  the  State  Col- 
lege; but  as  I  tried  to  outline  in  my  paper,  one  of  the  important  factors 
in   the   cost   of  milk  production    is   to   keep   your   cow   cheaply.      I    quoted 
figures    from    the    New   Jersey    Experiment    Station.     In    Pennsylvania   we 
have  all  the  advantages  that  they  have,   silage  and  alfalfa,  but  when  you 
<:ount  the  cost  of  labor  against  the  cow  you  would  not  produce  milk  any 
•cheaper  in  the  greater  portic :n  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  than  in  New 
Jersey.     Probably  the  cost  and  the  amount  yielded  per  cow  will  be  about 
the  same  as  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     In  southeastern   Pennsvlvania,  where 
we  have  a  section,  which  is  adapted  to  corn  and  a  climate  which  is  more 
favorable  to   dairying  than   many  other  sections   of  the   state,   we   can  no 
doubt  produce  milk  at  a  less  cost  per  quart,  if  we  have  the  cows  that  are 
adapted  to  milk  production.     As    an    illustration,    I    see   that   at    the    New 
Jersey  State  College  their  cost  for  the  amount  of  corn  silage  for  the  year 
was  about  $9.00  per  acre  per  year.    This  present  year  I  made  a  test  on  corn 
silage  and  the  cost  was  about  $9.20  per  acre.     It  costs  no  more  to  raise 
twenty  tons  per  acre  than  ten  tons,  and  the  same  is  true  with  alfalfa.     I 
do  not  have  the  figures  but  I  know  there  is  no  two  of  us  producing  milk 
at  the  same  cost.     Some  of  us  may  have  the  advantage  of  better  cows  and 
better  judgment  in   their  selection  than   others;   and   some  of  us  are  able 
in  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  we  are  located  to  produce  the  food 
at  a  less  cost  than  others.     Now,  of  course,   we   can   go  on  and  mention 
other  things,  but  I  haven't  any  special  questions. 

XT  ^l'  P^'"^.^"^*  Tell  us  what  your  milk  costs  you  as  compared  with 
New  Brunswick? 

Axr  ¥^'  ^"^y-  .^  cannot.  We  just  started  this  cow  testing  association. 
We  have  been  in  it  personally  for  a  little  over  a  year  and  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  in  my  individual  dairy,  where  I  raised  the 
cows  they  ran  from  3.000  to  9,000  pounds  a  year.  Some  that  I  thought 
would  yield  from  7,000  to  8,000  went  down  to  4,000,  because  the  milking 
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It^Pirrn':;  .'^llonl'';o:^lol'r.ir'''''  '''''   ^'-^  -"  ^'^^^  the 
buying,™:,yt  f?reri%o.'   '"^   "^^  ''^  «^«'««  the   cows-raising  or 

one  o  Ah^mTs  in^elligencr '  You'  h'.H  K^"?"^  *'''"^^,  '"'''  '"'«  t^at.  and 
superior  ability  in  eeTng  cows  M?  FHl^^n"  ^°",  last  year  a  man'witk 
to  be  a  judge  of  the  ideaf,  nf  fLf  Edkins,  and  while  I  am  not  going 
and  the  abiHtyo  care  for  tLt  1.1"  ^f  ^''\'^'  ^^^'^y  *«  select  cowf. 
standard  which  win  fit  ev^-rv  .^.n  ^^"  •"  ^''".?'t  impossible  to  set  a 
man  with  a  marke  fo  Sckss  m^k  anT^  ""^  ^""^  ^^^  ^ave  a 
milk,  you  will  find  that  his  manner  oV.h^  ^^  ^H  'I  P^ducing  such 
pay  that  man  to  raise  cow,  R?,?  th»  ^•'^'"^  "  *"*=^  *•>»*  '*  would  not 
the  selection  of  cows -I  would  in  »n  ..°'  Y^-  "t"?  *''•'  "«  Judgment  in, 
testing  association  o;  else  buy  a  good  oure  w'f  h'"-'"  '^  l',''^"^  '°  ^  ^<'^- 
the  best  cows  he  can  sernr^      vF  -u^l    ^^l^^  ^^"y  ''""  and  start  with, 

will  milk  aTonger  period  and  ^iveZLJ^'^t^  \"'"  "^  «^^"'"S  <=ow«  'hat 
feed  cows  think^  we'kno J  more"^  han'a'ny  oSr  man^'^f  hTv^K  "'  "^  •^'<^' 
thf„"1trb:«^  °l  '"^•°""  "^^-^  foUh^  la"  3ve  years'  'pTrsonalbf 

use   of   ?Ll   ;^  *°/v?"r  *°  ^^'^  y^^""^  o'd-  but  you  have  two  years'  more- 
aTainsl  Srialt'e'r"    ''''    ^^-^^-oWs   and   you    have    to    charge    thaT'Jp^ 

ciatiin"''"''  ^'''  ""'^  '^""•'^  ^'^^  "'  *°"^^  '^S"'""  o"  the  cow-testing  asso- 

vear^ilntif^W     ^'V  ^°^-t«ting  association  has  not  been  in  operation  a 
year  until  June.     I  have  no  figures  available  from  it. 
Mr.  lialderson:     For  last  month? 

Mr'  ^17'-     \  ""**  r.°'.-I'""^  ^"y  ^^'^^  fo--  last  month. 
^,l,«       K     •^-     ^  r"^""'^  '•'"^  to  know  if  there   is  any   place   where   thev 
make  a  business  of  raising  dairy  cows  to  sell?     Up  in  our  nerJhborhooH 
when  a  man  has  a  cow  to  sell  he  wants  to  sell  the  poorest  one    and  he  is 
m  better  condition  to  judge  the  best  and  poorest,  so  when  we  go  to  market 

U  Z"  K  °"^/°"*'^  ^"''  '^^  P°°^«^t  proposition  in  the  h^rd.  Now  here 
IS  the  breeding  busmess:  I  believe  there  are  sections  where  thIV  are 
breedmg  especially  for  the  market.     There  you  can  go  and  they  wilPoffer 

business  I*  &  ""u^  ^°^  '  '°"''  ''^"7^  ^'^^t  is  all  because  of  7h  daly 
business.     I   don  t  know  of  any   more   pleasant   business.     If  there   is    we 

iL'^he^  e'Tn'duke'';-  '  "^T  .'""T  '^'''  ^■-<'"'-  fellowHo  coml 
grade  Guernsey  c^ws.    "°   '""°"''   °'   ''"^'   °^   "^«^^   °"t   to   Wisconsin,. 

for  f^;j,'^^'"P°'^-     Will  you   give  us   the  average  of  the   cows  per   day 

the  ^re'.e^t"?^.  Jk  ^  %V''"'^  7*^'  y"'.  ^''^  "^^  ^S'^'^^-  "«•  We  feed  at 
tne  present  time  about  35  pounds  corn  silage,  7  pounds  clover  hay    1  pound 

of  grain  to  three  pounds  of  milk.     That  is  k  balanced  ration      Of  course 
of  milk^ive'n'^  consuming  more  feed  than  others,  accordin?"o  th/ amount: 

your^'f^eed^e'spSliy  fn^a^ctatifn'*?  ^"^   ^""'*^   "'   ^^''"<='"«   ^   '— '"« 
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Mr.  Huey:  There  is  no  doubt  you  can  increase  your  cost  of  milk  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  your  amount  produced.  Now  that  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Edkin's  method  last  year.  After  the  meeting  last 
year  we  took  up  12  cows  and  put  on  test.  We  increased  the  butter  fat, 
we  increased  the  amount  of  milk  and  we  increased  the  flesh  on  the  back. 
.'Now  we  are  selling  milk  by  the  quart  and  we  did  not  get  the  advantage 
of  anything  but  the  extra  amount  of  milk.  If  we  had  had  the  advantage 
of  the  extra  amount  of  milk,  the  extra  amount  of  flesh  and  the  extra 
amount  of  butter  fat  produced  it  would  pay;  but  where  we  had  but  one 
against  the  increased  ration  it  did  not  pay.  Mr.  Elkins  was  producing 
milk  and  changed  about  75  per  cent  a  year  in  the  cows.  He  was  getting 
the  advantage  of  the  beef  and  the  amount  of  milk  with  the  amount  of 
hutter.  Of  course,  in  this  instance  it  would  pay.  But  there  is  a  certain 
limit  beyond  which  we  can  be  reasonably  cautious.  There  is  a  certain 
limit  to  stop  or  we  have  no  advantage  but  the  amount  of  milk  which  we 
increase  in  the  cow.  I  believe  in  feeding  the  cows  the  same  the  year 
round.  That  was  formerly  my  method  of  carrying  on  the  dairy  business: 
whether  fresh  or  dry  she  got  the  same  amount  of  feed  and  she  took  on 
flesh  when  dry  and  took  it  ofl^  when  milking,  and  I  have  considered  that  a 
cow  in  that  condition  if  she  was  milking,  she  would  possibly  milk  the 
flesh  oflF  again  and  that  is  the  kind  of  cow  we  fed  on  that  kind  of  ration 
which  Mr.  Edkins  fed  at  Westtown. 

A  Member:     Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  fed  the  cow  the   same 
"amount  of  grain  throughout  the  year,  in  pounds? 

Mr.   Huey:     Yes,   sir;   that   was   formerly  my  method  and   that   is   the 
-way  the  cows  were  fed  on  the  Westtown  farm. 

A  Member:     What  do  you  do  now? 

Mr.  Huey:     I  told  you  what  we  do  now;  1  pound  of  meal  to  3  pounds 
-of  milk,  with  the  balanced  ration. 

The  Member:  I  think  you  meant  to  say  you  fed  1  pound  of  grain  to 
3  pounds  of  milk  all  through  the  year.     Then  you  changed  your   ratioM? 

Mr.  Huey:     We  changed  the  rations. 

A  Member:  When  the  cow  drops  milk  in  lactation,  how  is  the  feed 
*to  be  cut  down? 

Mr.  Huey:  That  is  a  question  to  which  a  great  many  met  in  our 
section  will  say  no,  and  there  have  been  men  even  in  our  cow-testing  asso- 
ciation who  think  that  they  want  to  feed  the  same  the  year  round  and 
some  are.  Of  course,  the  cow-testing  association — probably  the  majority 
know  the  workings  under  which  it  is  done — they  let  every  man  do  as  he 
pleases  and  start  to  show  him  what  he  has  done  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
"There  is  no  doubt  where  you  have  good  silage  you  do  not  require  any 
concentrated  food  with  the  silage  to  keep  the  cow  in  a  thrifty  condition. 
Kow  you  must  not  omit  the  fact  that  silage  is  corn,  that  she  is  not  cut 
■down  merely  to  a  ration  which  would  be  a  maintenance  ration. 

A  Member:  Do  these  feeders  that  maifltain  the  same  grain  ratio* 
throughout  the  year  have  any  trouble  with  milk  fever? 

Mr.  Huey:  Well,  yes,  they  do.  Of  course,  I  have  never  had  bother 
with'that  and  I  don't  know  that  they  do.  The  milk  fever  today  I  think  is 
not  much  more  looked  at  than  garget  or  something  of  that  kind.  You 
know  it  is  a  common  observation  that  a  cow  that  had  no  fever  when  she 
freshened  was  perfectly  worthless,  and  if  she  lived  was  worse  off  than 
if  she  died.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  a  cow  with  milk  fever 
back  on  ration  and  doing  as  well  as  before  in  three  or  four  weeks'  time. 

Mr.  Norton:  For  instance,  a  cow  that  is  fed  the  year  round,  if  they 
are  good  cows  there  is  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  very  hard 
*to  dry  up.     What  would  you  do  with  that  cow?     Milk  her  through? 

Mr.  Huey:  No,  my  experience  has  been  that  it  is  better  to  give  her 
-sixty  days'  rest  if  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Norton:  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  do  that  with  a  right 
xgood  cow  if  you  feed  the  same  through  the  year. 

Mr.  Huey:     Of  course,  when  you  commence  to  dry  her  up  you  have 
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got  to  change  the  ration  and  bring  down  the  amount,  and  if  you  watch 
your  dairy  herd  rigidly  you  can  have  her  in  condition  to  calve. 

Mr.  Norton:  I  am  one  of  the  men  that  believe  in  feeding  while  the 
cows  are  dry,  storing  up  some  energy  for  the  time  they  need  it. 

Mr.  Huey:  I  guess  the  great  majority  of  people  today  agree  with 
you.     We  don't  all  do  it.     We  all  admit  it  is  better  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Comfort  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  of  anyone  having  trouble 
with  the  milk  fever  in  the  East.  For  some  of  us  it  seems  about  as  hard 
to  cure  as  stomach  ache  in  summer.  The  last  few  years  the  air  treat- 
ment has  saved  all  animals  that  have  been  sick  in  our  neighborhood. 

Mr.   Eckert:     It   seems  to   me   in   listening   to   these   discussions   that 
one  of  the  things  that  leads  the  average  farmer,  who  has  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  these  things,  astray  is  the  air  of  difficulty  we  throw  around 
these  different  feed  problems.     I   may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  impres- 
sion.    At  our  farm  the  method  has  been  that  followed  by  Mr.  Hue3%  hav- 
ing one  pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds  of  milk.     Sometimes  the  farmer 
thinks   you    have    got    to    weigh   the    grain    every   time  you  give  it  to  the 
cow.     We  make  up  a  balanced  ration  of  grain  which  we  don  t  change  dur- 
ing the  year.     We  have  a  box  made  that  holds  exactly  two  pounds  of  this 
grain,  and  then  we  string  a  wire  in  front  of  the  cows  on  the  feeding  alley 
and  \ve  have  a  board  on  which  are  tacked  cards  that  have  the  figures  1, 
n,  2,  2i,  3,  3i.     I  can  take  a  foreigner  into  the  barn  and  show  him  the 
box  and  the  figures  and  he  puts  in  so  many  boxes  to  each  cow  as  indicated 
by  the  figures  on  the  cards  at  their  stall.     We  change  these  cards  every 
two  weeks.     If  the   cow   is  dropping  from   35  pounds   of  milk  to   say   JO 
pounds,  she  is  reduced  in  proportion,  so  just  as  the  cow  begins  to  go  back 
on  us  we  begin  to  go  back  on  her,  and  when  she  gets  down  close  to  the 
period  when  we  ought  to  dry  her  up  we  start  to  cut  off  the  grain  entirely 
until  the  cow  is  dried  off  completely.     As  soon  as  she  is  dry,  we  start  to 
feed  four  pounds  of  bran  and  one  pound  of  linseed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments Mr.   Norton  t.alks  about,  to   put  in     good  condition   for  maternity. 
It   is   wonderfully   easy.     Don't   imagine   that   systeniatic   feeding  is  a  dif- 
ficult proposition  if  you  have  some  simple  method  like  that.     Ihat  is  our 
way      It  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  an  entrance  in  the  barn  with  the  cards 
with  the  figures  on  and  for  sixty-five  cows  I  can  change  all  the  numbers 
in  a  half  hour.     To  be  sure,  I  must  know  how  much  milk  the  cows  are 
giving,  but  I  take  the  milk  cards  and  go  through  the  barn  and  see  wliat 
the  cow  has  been  giving  and  tack  up  a  card  to  suit  ^^^  requirement      The 
simplicity  of  the  thing  and  its  effectiveness  is  what  I  think  should  be  im- 
pressed  on  any  man  who  is  interested  in  making  the  feed   gas  as  far  as 
possible.     You  won't  have  a  cow  go  wrong  on  you    except  once  in  a  while 
you  will  probably  have  a  cow  that  gets  a  little  better  m  flesh  than  the 
rest  and  then  give  her  le'ss  cornmeal.     That  is  the  one  variation  that  we 
make;  our  herd  is  running  close  to  7,000  pounds;  we  have  got  a  "umber 
of  heifers  in  it  and  we  think  that  is  fair  when  the  feeding  is  done  mechani- 

cally. 

Mr.  Philips:     I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  along  this  line.     It  has 
been  my  experience  in  going  around  dairies  and  seeing  the  feeding  done, 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  ordinary  farmer  where  he  is    n 
close   touch   with  the  individual   cows,   and   where   he   does   not  'ntend   to 
feed  in  proportion  to  the  milk  given.     I  think  our  larger  records  are  made 
in  that  way    and  the  man  doing  his  own  work  is  generally  in  close  touch 
with   each   individual   cow  and  can   feed  that  cow   necessarily  better  than 
by  set  rule.     I  know  there  are  some  cows  can  make  milk  on  less  teea 
because  they  will   make   5   pounds   of  milk  to   every   pound   of  feed   they 
are  getting;  and  by  grading  up  in  that  way  we  are  close  in  touch  and  I 
?hink  the1,est  resultf  are  Obtained.     I  have  told  farmers  'hat  they  could 
not  pick  out  the  best  cows  unless  tested,  and   I  believe  it  is  true-     Mr 
Huey  said  in  regard  to  feeding  cows  that  sometimes  the  cows  we  though 
the  be-st  were  the  poorest.     When   I   st^^t^d   ^^eding  cows  ^ J*^  not   gc^ 
far  until  I  found  that  I  was  not  getting  what  I  wanted     I  got  a  work  on 
pure  bred  cows  and  learned  more  about  cows  than  I  thought  was  m  that. 
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I  believe  the  salvation  of  the  dairy  farmer  is  the  raising  of  his  own  cows. 
I  think  that  at  the  prices  cows  are  now  he  can  raise  them  cheaper  and 
get  some  that  will  do  him  good;  but  if  you  undertake  to  go  to  the  cow 
sale  you  must  get  anything  you  can  get  and  tuberculosis  or  anything  else 
with  it.  The  question  was  asked  whether  there  was  any  section  where 
they  are  raising  dairy  cows  for  sale.  I  don't  know  that  they  are  raised 
especially  for  sale.  I  was  out  in  Wisconsin  last  fall  and  learned  that  700 
carloads  of  dairy  cattle  were  shipped  out  in  one  week  and  250  grade  Guern- 
sey bulls  in  another  one.  I  know  a  man  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  that  buys 
carloads  and  carloads  of  cows  in  the  section  around  Philadelphia  and  sold 
him  some.  Common  cows  sell  out  there  for  as  high  as  $140.  He  offered 
me  $100  for  a  common  cow  last  June  which  was  12  years  old.  These  are 
the  prices  that  western  men  are  up  against.  What  are  the  eastern  men 
going  to  do  if  they  don't  raise  their  own  cattle? 

The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  appointed  a  committee  to  look  into 
the  sanitation  of  milk  and  they  are  about  ready  to  turn  in  their  recom- 
mendation. The  milk  dealers  wanted  them  to  recommend  pasteurized 
milk,  but  they  would  not  do  that.  It  is  a  simple  way  of  covering  up  all 
the  dirty  milk  they  are  getting  and  getting  it  off  their  hands. 

There  is  a  movement  now  to  change  the  testing  of  cattle  for  tiaber- 
culosis  and  I  don't  know  what  that  will  do,  but  it  is  being  strongly  advo- 
cated to  make  it  so  that  every  transfer  of  ownership  of  an  animal  must 
be  accompanied  with  a  tuberculosis  test  and  in  that  way  insure  healthy 
cattle.  It  is  important  to  profitable  dairy  cows.  If  you  have  a  cow  dis- 
eased, she  cannot  make  profitable  milk,  and  by  requiring  such  a  test  we 
are  bettering  the  farmer  in  the  end.  I  have  not  found  a  single  man  that 
has  tested  his  cattle  who  has  not  been  well-pleased  after  he  got  started 
again,  while  his  entire  herds  have  been  lost  too. 

I  think  this  discusison  leads  very  largely  along  market  milk;  that  there 
has  been  injustice  done  all  along  to  the  producers,  and  that  they  have  not 
received  what  they  should  for  their  milk.  Skim  milk  is  added  to  cream- 
and  sold  as  cream  contrary  to  law  and  the  milk  is  kept  as  long  as  possible 
by  pasteurizing  of  kept  with  preservatives.  That  is  done  to  the  detri- 
ment of  farmers  like  us,  and  they  take  a  half  a  cent  off  the  farmers  for 
the  whole  milk.  This  is  working  against  our  farmers.  I  think  something 
should  be  done  to  remedy  that  practice.  There  was  a  time  here  this  fall 
when  more  skim  milk  was  going  into  Philadelphia  than  whole  milk. 

Mr.  Brown:  If  we  can  extend  the  discussion  to  the  cost  of  butter 
production  we  have  Mr.  Smith  here  who  can  give  us  some  figures  on  the 
Cost  of  Butter  Production. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Smith  has  been  called  upon  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  did  not  come  here  with  the  expectation  of  making  any 
statements,  still  I  have  a  few  figures.  I  have  been  keeping  a  record  for 
some  years  back  with  my  dairy.  In  fact,  I  started  some  15  years  ago 
with  a  grade  Guernsey  cow  I  bought  for  $30.00  at  a  sale  and  from  that 
cow  I  graded  up,  always  using  a  pure-bred  bull,  until  last  year  I  had  cows 
making  a  record  of  456  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  year,  one  cow;  and  as 
well  as  making  good  butter  fat  this  year,  I  have  six  cows  that  in  nine 
months  gave  me  about  6,000  pounds  of  milk  apiece.  I  have  just  a  few 
figures.  They  only  run  over  nine  months;  this  year's  record  beginning 
April  1st  and  continuing  to  January  1st.  Probably  the  part  that  would 
would  interest  you  the  most  is  that  my  commercial  feed  in  that  nine 
months  for  fifteen  cows  has  cost  $380.00,  or  $25  1-3  per  cow  for  nine 
months;  that  is,  commercial  feed.  In  addition  to  that  I  am  feeding  ensi- 
lage for  half  that  time  probably  and  the  cows  are  on  pasture  the  rest  of 
the  time,  feeding  some  with  hay  and  second-crop  hay.  In  my  year's  work, 
in  counting  the  feeds  of  the  cows  if  I  put  so  many  loads  of  hay  or  second- 
crop  hay  in  the  mow  I  charge  it  to  the  dairy.  I  don't  >yeigh  what  they 
eat  each  day  or  each  feed,  but  it  shows  the  year's  work  in  that  way. 

As  to  milk-testing  associations,  I  have  two  cows  that  have  been  tested 
since  the  1st  of  April  for  the  advanced  registry  and  the  tester  that  come* 


there  is  required  to  be  there  two  days.  While  he  was  there  I  made  use  of 
him.  in  testing  all  my  grades  and  in  that  way  I  think  I  can  keep  a  pretty 
correct  record  of  what  they  are  doing.  I  have  not  the  record  with  me, 
but  in  that  nine  months  from  fifteen  cows  we  have  churned  and  put  to 
market  4,292  pounds  of  butter.  In  giving  the  dairy  average  for  the  butter 
we  don^t  give  that  average  for  the  full  price  we  get.  The  highest  price 
we  average  is  37c,  while  at  the  retail  market  at  Philadelphia  it  is  bringing 
43c.  The  lowest  price  has  been  32c.  Last  year's  work,  after  counting 
all  the  feeds  we  raised  ourself  and  the  commercial  feeds  that  we  bought 
and  charging  the  labor  and  also  giving  credit  for  the  manure,  my  profits 
were  $50.00  per  cow.  Last  week  I  had  the  tester  there.  The  lowest  test 
in  the  herd  was  4.90  for  one  cow  and  the  next  lowest  5.20  and  I  have  cows 
running  from  that  on  up.  I  may  say  the  cow  I  bought  for  $30.00  and 
started  with  was  from  a  man  who  was  selling  out  Jersey  and  grade  Guern- 
seys. He  brought  a  sample  of  milk  from  each  cow  to  Philadelphia  to 
have  tested  so  that  he  would  know  which  cow  to  sell  and  this  was  the 
highest  test  in  the  flock.  He  thought  she  did  not  give  any  milk,  and  he 
would  not  keep  that  cow,  so  he  sold  her  to  me.  Her  offspring,  children 
and  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  have  all  been  testing  5  and  ove'r 
right  along.  In  fact,  a  granddaughter  was  tested  last  week,  when  milking 
ten  days  only,  and  her  test  was  5.30.  She  was  a  heifer  with  second  calf 
and  at  that  time  giving  28  to  30  pounds  of'milk  a  day  and  had  only  fresh- 
ened  ten  days  before.  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  for  dairymen  to  raise 
their  own  stock,  as  I  have  proved  conclusively  in  my  own  case,  and,  of 
course,  we  have  the  skim  milk  there  all  the  time  to  feed  the  calves.  We 
feed  on  skim  milk  until  four  months  old.  I  may  add  further,  I  have  been 
feeding  six  heifers  in  addition  to  my  milk  cows,  and  I  simply  feed  the 
heifers,  so  that  three  heifers  get  about  the  same  amount  of  feed  as  one 
cow.  I  have  not  been  following  it  closely  because  I  don't  know  how  many 
pounds  of  milk  the  cows  are  giving.  In  other  words,  I  feed  for  butter 
fat  rather  than  milk.  Some  cows  not  giving  as  much  milk  give  more 
butter  fat.  That  is  what  I  am  after  and  feed  for  and  in  my  feeding  opera- 
tion I  try  to  feed  a  cow  such  a  ration  as  will  keep  her  in  average  flesh; 
if  laying  on  flesh  faster  than  she  ought  I  cut  down  or  if  losing  flesh  I  add 
a  little  fat  to  the  feed. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  I  would  like  to  add  to  this -discnssion  a  little  bit 
by  emphasizing  two  or  three  things  in  connection  with  this  discussion  on 
the  cost  of  milk  production.  It  was  brought  out  right  here  this  morn- 
ing and  it  is  brought  out  repeatedly  in  different  meetings  I  have  been  to 
and  by  different  men  I  have  met,  that  when  you  find  a  man  who  don't 
spend  all  his  time  with  a  sickle,  shovel  and  pitchfork,  who  is  not  kicking 
about  the  high  cost  of  milk  and  no  profit  in  farming,  he  is  getting  some 
accurate  figures.  You  find  a  man  that  has  demonstrated  that  he  can  pro- 
duce milk  at  a  profit.  The  lesson  I  get  out  of  that  is  this:  that  the  only 
salvation  for  the  dairyman  today  is  for  him  to  be  so  constituted  that  he 
will  get  some  accurate  figures  on  what  he  is  doing.  If  he  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  he  cannot  get  figures  I  see  absolutely  no  hope  for  him,  because 
I  never  yet  heard  in  meeting  or  out  of  meeting  of  a  man  that  has  been 
making  a  big  profit  who  cannot  give  figures.  One  of  the  things  we  learn 
in  the  educational  work  is  to  think,  and  I  find  that  the  fellow  who  thinks 
can  argue  forward  or  backward  from  a  given  point  and  I  argue  this  way, 
that  the  men  who  are  making  money  always  have  figures  and  the  fellow 
that  cannot  make  money  rarely  has  figures.  There  must  be  some  relation 
between  figures  and  money,  and  I  say  the  only  salvation  I  see  is  for  the 
men  who  are  getting  at  this  thing  is  to  figure.  When  he  does  get  to 
figuring  he  is  going  to  find  out  a  few  things.  One  of  them  is  that  some 
of  his  good  cows  are  only  giving  from  3,000  to  4,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year  and  there  is  no  question  about  it  that  you  cannot  make  a  profit  on 
a  cow  that  gives  but  3,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  in  any  market  in  Penn- 
sylvania today.  There  are  not  many  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  having 
cows  producing  4,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  can  make  a  profit  on  those 
cows  if  they  charge  up  the  labor. 
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The  other  thing  was  hinted  at  but  not  emphasized,  as  I  hoped.     One 
said  that  it  cost  very  little  more  to  produce  a  crop  of  silage  that  produced 
twenty  tons  per  acre  than  it  did  to  grow  one  that  produced  but  ten  tons. 
In  that  truth,  gentlemen,  is  the  foundation  of  profit  in  all  farming,  and  in 
the  feeding  of  the   cow.     It  takes  the  first  tons  of  silage  to  pay  for  the 
labor  and  it  is  not  until  you  get  more  tons  of  silage  to  the  acre  than  will 
pay  for  the  labor  of  grawing  corn  that  there  is  any  profit  in  silage,  and 
the    same  is  true  of  the  cow.      It    is    not    until    she    has  produced    milk 
enough  to  pay  for  the  feed  and  labor  and  interest  that  there  is  any  profit 
in  the  milk,  and  that  takes  more  than  4,000  pounds.     A  representative  of 
the  Borden's   Condensed   Milk   Company   recently  told  me  that  they  have 
figures  of  the  milk  production  on  over  4,000  farms  in  the   State  of   New 
York.     I  think  it  was  for  the  last  twenty  years.     They  know  how  many 
cows  have  been  kept  on  those  farms;   they  know  what  the  average  pro- 
duction per  cow  per  farm  is  on  the  farms  that  supply  them.     That  is  the 
way  the  Borden  Company  makes  money,  by  having  the  figures  and  know- 
ing what   they  are   doing.     They   know   their   business   and   their   farmers' 
business.     Not  only  are  they  able  to  fix  the  prices  but  see  what  the  farmer 
can  do  because  they  know  more  about  it  than  the  farmer  himself.     They 
see  that  on  those  farms  where  the  average  is  over  6,000  pounds  per  cow 
per  year  the  farmers  are  making  a  reasonable  profit  and  are  reasonably 
satisfied   and   contented   and   going  on   with   the   production   of  milk;  that 
on  the  farms  where  the  average  is  less  than  that  there  is  not  only  dis- 
couragement  and   dissatisfaction,   but   they   are   actually   going   out  of  the 
milk  production  business  so   fast  that  the   Borden  people  are  troubled  to 
know  where  to  get  the  amount  of  milk  needed  to  furnish  their  customers 
in  New  York  City.     They  can  sell  more  milk  in  New  York  City  than  they 
can  get;    therefore  their   problem   in    New   York   and    eastern   territory   is 
to  get  milk  enough  to  meet  their  trade  and  they  are  limited  because  lots 
of  the  producers  are  going  out  of  the  business  because  they  are  not  mak- 
ing a  profit  and  the  reason  is  that  they  are  keeping  poor  cows.     And  so 
I  say  to  the  Pennsylvania  farmers,  that  I  believe  that  the  solution  of  this 
proposition   is  the   first-hand  knowledge   of  what  we   are     doing,   because 
there  are  cows  that  will  make  a  good  profit  at  present  prices,  and  I  would 
not  be  a  bit   surprised   if  you  will   find  that  often  there  is  actually   more 
profit  on  the  best  30  cows  in  a  herd  of  50  than  there  is  on  the  whole  herd. 
There  are  lots  of  men  who  will  find  they  have  been  supplying  the  trade 
for  glory  instead  of  profit  and  that  while  not  selling  as  much  milk  from 
30  cows  as  they  did  when  they  had  50  cows,  they  would  be  much  better 
off  with   the   best   30.     Get   the   facts.     Somebody   has   got   to    supply   the 
trade  with  milk  from  some\^heres.     What  we  are  after  is  profit.     That  is 
what  we  have  to  have.     There  is  many  a  fellow  when  urged  to  have  his 
cows  tested  will  say:  Then  I  will  have  to  sell  my  poor  cows  and  not  have 
enough  milk  to  supply  my  trade.    That  is  the  argument  over  and  over.     It 
may  be  that    he  is  under  obligations  to  furnish  a  definite  number  of  gal- 
lons of  milk.     I  would  cut  out  that  obligation   quick  if   I   could  not  meet 
it  and  make  profit;  better  make  less  milk  and  keep  fewer  cows  and  have 
a  profit  left.     The  only  way  is  to  get  the  figures  of  how  much  the  cows 
are  producing  and  what  we  are  paying  for  the  feed  and  labor.     This  feed 
proposition— the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  covv  alive  and 
.  it  takes  approximately  the  same  amount  to  keep  each  cow  going.     After 
that  all  the  good  feed  you  can  get  a  cow  to  eat  up  to  the  point  of  getting 
fat  goes  into  milk  production,  and  if  you  have  got  a  coW  that  eats  three 
times  as  much  over  maintenance  as  another  cow  she  will  make  three  times 
as  much  milk,  but  if  the  extra  feed  goes  into  body  fat  it  does  not  count 
in  the  milk  pail.     It  is  the  quantity  of  sialge  raised  over  and   above  the 
cost  of  labor  that  makes  the  silage  cheap  food.     It  takes  just  as  long  to 
feed  a  poor  cow  as  a  good  one;  as  long  to  haul  the  manure  out  from  a 
poor  as  a  good  cow.     We  have  got  to  get  a  surplus  over  and  above  cost 
and  the  place  to  commence  to  figure  these  matters  is  at  home.     A  great 
many   farmers  in   Pennsylvania   do   not   take   time   to   consider.     What  we 
need  on  many  farms  is  to  get  one  more  farmhand,  even  at  the  prices  you 


liave  to  pay  today,  and  then  let  the  owner  spend  five  hours  a  day  using 
3iis  wits  and  let  the  farmhand  do  the  work  he  would  do  with  his  hands. 
That  farmhand  may  cost  50c  or  maybe  a  little  more,  but  the  man  who  is 
feeding  thirty  or  forty  cows  will  have  time  to  use  his  wits  and  an  hour 
spent  in  watching  the  men  plowing  or  feeding,  or  studying  the  cows,  or 
how  to  save  time  for  the  other  men  will  earn  several  times  50c.  He  will 
study  the  amount  of  time  to  do  the  chores,  see  to  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  results  in  a  given  number  of  hours.  That  is  head-work  and 
^w  men  can  do  that  head-work  and  do  a  day's  work  with  their  hands  also. 
There  are  farms  where  it  is  not  practical  to  do  this,  but  many  where  it  is» 
:and  the  man  who  can  do  it  can  make  money  and  profit  by  producing 
good  cows  and  selling  milk  at  present  prices  and  can  make  a  large  indi- 
vidual volume  of  milk  from  the  cows  he  keeps  and  not  dilute  the  herd 
with  the  poor  cows.  The  cow  testing  association  is  simply  a  book-keeper 
Tiired  to  do  the  figuring  which  you  often  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  do. 
We  cannot  successfully  conduct  any  other  business  today  without  a  book- 
Tieeper  and  we  must  keep  strict  account  in  the  dairy  business  also.  I  want 
to  emphasize  this  point,  that  it  is  business  methods  and  exact  knowledge 
•of  detail  costs  we  must  have  to  be  successful.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  have  to  go  on  with  our  program.  Is  Prof. 
Kelly  ready  to  make  his  report? 

Prof.   Kelly:     At  your  pleasure,   Mr.   Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
Klucing  to  you  Prof.  A.  C.  Kelly,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  will  make  his 
report  on  the  judging  of  the  milk  and  cream  exhibits. 

REPORT  ON  MILK  AND  CREAM  EXHIBITS 
Prof.  A.  C.  Kelly,  Washington,  D.  C. 

f 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
report  on  these  milk  and  cream  samples  before,  but  milk  and  cream  are 
not  judged  as  easily  as  butter  is.  It  takes  some  time  to  do  this.  I  got 
to  town  Sunday  night  and,  commencing  Monday,  I  have  been  working  on 
the  milk  and  cream  samples  and  just  got  finished  this  afternoon. 

Now,  we  have  had  upstairs  fine  exhibits  of  corn  and  fine  exhibits  of 
fruit,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the  man  who  exhibits  good,  clean  milk — or 
rather  the  man  who  produces  on  his  farm  good,  clean  milk — is  one  of  the 
mose  peaceful  citizens  in  this  community.  Now,  fruit  we  may  regard 
partly  as  a  luxury,  but  milk  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Milk  is  used  not 
•only  for  adults,  but  it  is  the  sole  food  for  a  great  many  children,  so  that 
the  man  who  produces  clean  milk  is  not  only  a  useful  member  of  the 
community,  but  a  true  scientist;  so  many  things  enter  in  the  production 
of  clean  milk  and  good  milk,  chemistry  and  bacteriology,  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  clean  milk  is  a  scientist. 

Now,  in  the  certified  milk  class  the  farm  scoring  the  highest  rating 
was  the  Willow  Brook  farm,  at  Willow  Grove,  where  they  scored  961 
points.  In  the  market  milk  the  highest  rating  was  scored  by  the  Pen- 
coyd  farms,  with  a  score  of  96  points  out  a  possible  hundred.  The  second 
place,  or  those  receiving  honorable  mention  with  milk,  and  that  means  a 
score  of  over  90  points  out  of  a  hundred,  were  S.  E.  Morse  and  Son  with 
a  score  of  94,  J.  L.  Balderson  with  a  score  of  93i  and  J.  R.  Kendig  with 
a  score  of  904.  In  the  cream,  the  man  having  the  highest  scoring  cream 
in  the  contest  was  S.  E.  Morse  and  Son  with  a  score  of  94  points  out 
of  a  possible  hundred. 

Now,  may  I   have  a  few  moments  to  explain  the  method  of  scoring? 

The   Chairman:     Go  ahead. 

Prof.  Kelly:  I  have  here  some  of  the  milk  that  was  entered  in  the 
contest.  There  is  the  certified  milk  that  won  the  first  prize.  Here  is  the 
market  milk  that  won  first  place;  and  here  is  the  market  cream  that  won 
first  place. 

Now,  the  keynote  of  all  these  meetings  this  week  has  been  quality. 
Milk  is  one  thing  in  which  the  quality  has  been  neglected  for  a  long  time. 
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And  what  do  we  mean  by  quality  in  milk?  Some  people  may  say,  the 
amount  of  cream  or  butter  fat — I  have  heard  people  passing  the  exhibits 
upstairs  and  looking  at  the  cream  around  the  top  of  the  bottles  say  "That 
is  fine  milk.  Look  at  the  cream  on  it."  We  know  now  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  meant  by  the  word  "quality"  as  applied  to  milk  than  mere 
composition.  We  know  that  cleanliness  is  of  prime  importance.  There 
are  two  reasons:  first,  the  sentimental  standpoint,  and,  second,  what  I  call 
the  economical  standpoint.  The  sentimental  standpoint  has  to  do  with 
the  danger  from  disease  from  dirty  milk,  but  I  won't  touch  on  that  be- 
cause our  time  is  so  limited  tonight. 

The  samples  are  scored  on  a  basis  of  one  hundred  points:  35  points 
are  allowed  for  bacteria,  25  points  for  flavor  and  odor,  10  points  for  fat, 
10  points  for  solids  not  fat,  10  points  for  freedom  from  possible  sediment 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  5  points  for  acidity,  and  5  points  for  appear- 
ance of  bottle  and  cap.  I  just  want  to  run  over  briefly  what  goes  to 
make  these  points.  First  of  all,  the  flavor  and  odor  are  influenced  by 
several  things.  They  are  influenced  by  bacteria.  I  have  a  sample  here 
which  any  of  you  that  are  interested  can  smell  after  this  meeting  is  over. 
That  has  a  very  putrifactive  odor.  Here  is  another  sample.  This  has  a 
clean,  sour  odor.  This  has  a  different  class  of  bacteria  working  in  the 
milk,  and  bacteria  govern  the  different  odors  before  the  milk  is  sterilized. 
This  one  here  has  a  smell  that  comes  through  feeding  bad  silage  or  feed- 
ing at  the  wrong  time  or  way.  The  time  to  feed  silage  or  any  other 
feed  of  that  kind  is  right  after  milking  and  then  the  odor  has  time  to  be 
distributed  before  the  next  milking.  Care  should  be  taken  when  the  feed- 
ing silage  to  sweep  up  all  that  is  scattered  about  after  the  cows  are  through 
and  never  leave  any  silage  laying  about  the  barn. 

The  question  of  bacteria — what  are  these  bacteria?  They  are  little 
spores  and  they  fall  into  the  pail  and  they  need  warmth  and  food  and 
moisture  for  their  growth.  They  find  all  these  elements  in  milk  and  as 
soon  as  they  fall  in  there  from  the  dust  of  the  cow's  body  they  start  to 
grow  and  multiply,  some  of  them  once  in  every  few  hours  and  unless  the 
milk  is  cooled  down  immediately  the  work  goes  on  energetically  and  very 
soon  reaches  enormous  proportions.  So  we  must  keep  the  dirt  out  of  the 
milk  in  the  first  place  and  cool  the  milk  right  down  to  check  this  bacterial 
growth  and  keep  the  milk  clear.  Now,  the  dirt  and  bacteria  come  from 
the  cow,  the  stable,  air,  or  barn.  There  is  dirt  and  dust  sifts  down  from 
the  hay  overhead  and  when  the  cows  are  not  brushed  off,  we  get  con- 
tamination from  them.  Then  sometimes  we  do  not  have  the  platform  the 
length  of  the  cow;  the  cow  gets  back  to  the  gutter;  and  the  gutters  are 
not  deep  enough.  The  gutters  ought  to  be  built  deep  enough  so  that  the 
cows  will  keep  clean;  we  ought  to  use  clean  bedding;  and  the  walls  and 
floor  ought  to  be  as  smooth  and  clean  as  possible.  You  may  say  that  is 
folly  and  it  will  not  hurt  the  milk.  It  is  going  to  make  the  work  of  keep- 
ing things  clean  easier  if  the  walls  and  floor  are  smooth.  It  does  not  cost 
very  much  to  build  a  barn  where  sanitary  milk  can  be  produced.  It  does 
not  take  a  rich  man  to  build  such  a  barn.  It  costs  the  same  as  other 
barns.  It  has  just  to  be  plain  and  simple  with  no  disease  catchers  and  no 
dirt  catchers.  The  manure  wants  to  be  taken  away.  One  of  the  greatest 
wastes  on  the  farm  is  right  in  the  manure  pile.  It  should  be  taken  right 
out  on  to  the  fields  at  once.  If  the  manure  is  piled  up  against  the  barn 
and  there  is  water  running  through  it,  we  are  losing  fertilizing  value 
from   it. 

There  are  so  many  more  things  I  would  like  to  touch  on — the  milk 
house  and  cleanliness  of  milk.  The  worst  faults  I  found  with  these:  the 
acidity  was  all  right,  the  chemical  composition  was  all  right,  bacteria  was 
pretty  fair,  but  the  flavor  and  odor  are  pretty  badly  off  on  the  majority 
of  the  samples.  There  were  some  very  good  ones  there,  some  better 
than  I  have  scored  anywhere  else  this  fall  on  flavor  and  odor,  but  this  is 
a  very  general  defect;  and  then  the  bacteria,  the  scores  did  not  run  very 
high.     The    Pencoyd    farm    and    S.    A.    Morse    and    Son    make  the  highest 
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score  in  bacteria  in  milk  and  S.  A.  Morse  and  Son  for  bacteria  in  cream. 

A  Member:     Does  that  mean  the  fewest  bacteria? 

Prof.  Kelly:  The  fewest  bacteria.  For  flavor  and  odor  the  Willow 
Brook  farm  had  the  best  flavored  milk  in  the  exhibit.  The  Pencoyd  farm 
and  S.  E.  Morse  and  Son  with  their  cream  were  second.  Freedom  from 
possible  dirt  in  the  bottom  of  bottle,  J.  L.  Balderson  had  the  best  sample 
on  the  exhibition.  No  matter  how  carefully  you  think  you  strain  the 
milk,  just  let  it  stand  a  couple  of  hours  and  pick  the  bottle  up  and  look 
at  the  bottom  and  see  if  you  can  see  any  sediment.  Any  specks  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  will  debar  you  from  a  perfect  score  under  the  head 
of  di-rt.  Some  of  the  bacteria  count  ran  very  high.  Our  perfect  score 
for  bacteriais  only  400  a  cubic  centimeter.  Certified  milk  agents  usually 
require  10,000  or  less,  so  that  you  see  a  score  of  400  is  mighty  fine.  The 
highest  score  we  had  was  374,000  and  we  had  one  of  5,000  and  one  of 
16,000,  another  of  23,000,  and  one  of  52,000,  so  you  see  we  had  at  least 
five  or  six  samples  that  more  than  beat  the  standard  for  certified  milk. 
So  that  on  the  whole  the  bacteria  counts  were  good.  The  certified  score 
of  90  made  by  the  Pencoyd  farm  is  an  exceptionally  high  score  and  denotes 
a  superior  product,  and  all  those  men  who  received  90  points  or  over  are 
to  be  congratulated.  They  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  those  who 
are  in  the  90  class,  the  honorable  mention,  and  I  do  not  want  them  to 
feel  discouraged.  The  value  of  a  contest  is  twofold:  it  is  primarily  edu- 
cational, and  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  commercial  value.  I  have  two  let- 
ters received  the  other  day  after  a  competition,  one  showing  the  educa- 
tional value  in  which  the  writer  notes  that  he  lost  on  odor  and  that  it  was 
due  to  the  manner  of  feeding  at  the  time  of  milking.  This  man  learned 
a  lesson  from  that  condition.  We  talked  to  him  afterwards  just  •as  we 
have  done  here  tonight.  The  next  competition  he  goes  into  he  will  know 
how  and  when  to  feed  in  order  to  make  good  on  the  flavor  and  odor.  The 
other  letter  shows  the  value  of  these  competitions  from  an  advertising 
standpoint.  The  writer  says  that  the  next  morning  after  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  won  the  people  came  from  every  direction  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  success.  He  says  he  had  not  expected  to  win  among  older 
and  more  experienced  dairymen,  but  that  he  was  very  much  gratified  and 
had  learned  where  he  could  make  still  more  improvement.  So  we  have 
two  letters  received,  one  showing  the  educational  value  and  the  other  the 
commercial  value  of  these  contests.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  people  are  all  seated  I 
would  like  to  have  them  smell  the  difference  in  these  two  lots  of  milk, 
and  on  the  strength  of  what  the  judge  has  said  I  want  you  to  know  the 
difference.  Lots  of  people  who  have  not  examined  the  milk  from  different 
herds  do  not  realize  how  different  the  two  lots  are.  Smell  the  one  and 
then  follow  with  the  second  and  those  of  you  whose  nose  is  working  will 
note  the  difference  and  for  the  rest  of  you  there  is  no  hope.  (Milk  sam- 
ples  passed   around.) 

A  Member:  Might  I  ask  if  they  were  scored  on  the  same  score  card, 
the  certified  with  the  market   milk? 

Prof.  Kelly:  Yes,  we  use  the  same  card  for  all.  The  appearance  is 
judged  whether  a  dirty  bottle  or  on  this  outside  cover.  Not  only  the  out- 
side cover  adds  to  the  looks  of  the  package  but  adds  to  the  value  of  it. 
We  want  to  provide  against  dirty  water  running  onto  the  cap  or  down 
the  bottle.  The  paraffine  on  top  of  the  cap  and  bottle  as  used  here  adds 
not  only  to  the  looks,  but  to  the  sanitary  value  of  the  package.  I  have 
some  of  the  bacteria  plates  made  from  the  milk.  Each  one  was  made  from 
two-tenths  of  a  drop  of  milk.  You  can  see  white  dots  on  them.  They 
represent  the  bacteria.  If  you  want  to  you  can  take  the  lid  off  and  smell 
them. 

The  Chairman:     The  time  is  up  for  this  most  interesting  subject. 

We  will  call  for  the  reports  of  committees.  The  first  will  be  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Dairy  Union. 

Mr.  Hall  then  presented  and  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  as  follows: 
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Resolutions   of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy   Union. 

Whereas,  The  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  ot 
Agriculture  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  at  our  meeting  by  sending: 
Mr.  B.  D.  White  and  Mr.  E.  Kelly  to  address  our  meeting  and  score  the 
butter  and   milk. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  this  valuable  assistance. 

Whereas:  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  direction 
of  Secretary  N.  B.  Critchfield  and  his  able  assistant,  A.  L.  Martin,  have 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  dairymen  of  the  State: 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  these 
gentlemen  for  this  good  work. 

Whereas:  Mr.  S.  F.  Barber  has  so  ably  taken  care  of  the  local  arrange- 
ments, making  successful  the  exhibits  of  machinery,  butter  and  milk: 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  extended  to  him. 

Whereas:  The  Conference  Committee  on  the  control  of  tuberculin' 
testing  has  not  completed  its  work,  be  it     ' 

Resolved:   That   the   same   committee   be   continued. 

Whereas:  The  dairy  interests  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  holding 
of  a   State   Fair. 

Resolved:  That  the  Dairy  Union   favor  the  passage  of  a  bill  crcatmg 

an  annual  State  Fair. 

Whereas:  The  holding  of  joint  meetings  has  been  so  successful: 
Resolved:   That   we    recommend   to   our  officers   that  this    practice    be 

continued. 

Whereas:  There  is  great  need  of  instruction  work  among  the  dairy- 
men (ri  the  State; 

Whereas:  Other  of  the  leading  dairy  States  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  educational  work  in  the  dairy  industry; 

Whereas:  State  College  with  its  corps  of  trained  instructors  is  amply 
competent  to  take  up  the  work  of  carrying  on  co-operative  feeding  ex- 
periments that  would  suggest  to  the  milk  producer  better  methods  of 
feeding;  the  organization  of  self-supporting  cow-testing  associations  which- 
would  show  the  profitable  and  unprofitable  cows,  eliminating  the  unprofit- 
able cows  and  thereby  increasing  the  net  profits  of  the  dairymen. 

The  investigation  as  to  how  the  kind  of  milk  required  by  our  cities 
can  be  produced  at  the  least  cost  in  investment  and  cost  of  operation. 

The  instruction  of  butter  makers  in  the  best  methods  of  manufacturing 

butter. 

Whereas:  Additional  funds  to  State  College  will  be  necessary  for  the 

carrying  out  of  this  work:  ^       rr   -         r      a     c 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  tor  gen- 
eral   extension   work. 

C.  W.  LARSON, 

HENRY  N.   WOOLMAN, 

R.  J.  WELD. 

W.   E.   PERMAN, 

R.  C.  HALL. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tions. If  there  are  no  remarks  or  objections  they  will  stand  approved  as- 
read  and  the  committee   be   discharged. 

The  Auditing  Committee  will  next  make  their  report. 

A  Member  of  the  Auditing  Committee:  It  seems  the  other  members- 
of  the  committee  have  gone  home  and  we  have  no  report  made  up.  We 
have  not  got  all  the  items  yet.  .      ,        ,  .     r 

The  Chairman:     The  amount  of  money  received  and  amount  ot  money 

expended?  ,     .     ^^..      o  •  u     j 

The  Member  of  Committee:     It  is  $711.     Some  is  on  hand. 
The  Chairman:     Will  you  please  make  out  your  report  more  explicitly 

and  have  it  placed  on  the  record?     We  will  continue  that  committee. 
Secretary  Van  Norman:     I  would  like  to  add  for  your  information  that 


the  Treasurer's  Report  shows  that  the  receipts  by  the  Dairy  Union  have 
been  about  $1,300,  including  that  from  the  State,  and  that  the  disburse- 
ments have  been  about  $600  for  the  past  year.  That  does  not  include 
accounts  payable.     There  are  some  that  will  reduce  the  balance  more  or 

less. 

The   Chairman:     The    Committee  on    Nominations   will   please   report. 

Mr.  Miner  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  afr 
follows: 

Report   of    Committee    on   Nominations. 

We,  your  Committee  on  Nominations,  beg  leave  to  respectfully  nomi- 
nate as  follows: 

For   President — H.    M.    Stokes,   Hanover,   Pa. 
For  Vice  President— M.  T.  Phillips,   Pomeroy,   Pa. 
For  Secretary — H.   E.   Van   Norman,   State   College,   Pa. 
For  Treasurer— W.   D.   Marshall,   Lyndell,   Pa. 
For  Directors — W.   E.   Perham,  Niagara,  Pa. 

A.   B.  Huey,   Lenape,  Pa. 
R.  J.  Weld,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 
D.  R.  Stephens,  Sayre,   Pa. 
George   G.    Paxton,    Huston,    Pa. 
Henry  Woolman,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

(Signed)  E.  D.  MINER, 
S.  T.  YOST. 

The   Chairman:     You   have   heard   the   report.     What   action  will   you 

take  on  it? 

A  Member:     I  move  the  report  be  adopted  as  read. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Norton:  Gentlemen,  the  right  way  is  for  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  to  present  their  report  and  then  to  make  it  legal  there  should 
be  a  motion  made  to  authorize  the  secretary  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the 
gentlemen   nominated. 

Secretary  Critchfield:  I  move  you,  gentlemen,  that  your  secretary  be 
authorized  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  gentlemen  named  by  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  and  carried. 

The  Chairman:  Prof.  Van  Norman,  our  secretary,  is  authorized  to 
cast  the  ballot  for  the  gentlemen  named  by  the   Nominating  Committee. 

Secretary  Critchfield:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  would 
like  to  amend  my  motion  by  saying  that  Mr.  Norton  shall  cast  the  ballot, 
seeing  that  your  secretary  is  a  nominee. 

Mr.  Norton:     Gentlemen,  I  cast  the  ballot  for  the  nominees  named  by 

the  Committee  on  Nominations.  ,       xt       •       • 

The  Chairman:  I  declare  the  gentlemen  named  by  the  Nominating 
Committee  elected  to  their  respective  offices. 

Is  there  any  other  business  before  the  Dairy  Union?  Do  you  know 
of  any  new  business,  professor,  that  we  have  forgotten?  If  not,  we  will 
close  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dairy 
Union,  and  we  want  to  thank  everyone  for  their  kind  attention  and  for 
help  in  making  it  a  success.  .  ,.  ^ 

Secretary  Critchfield:  Before  you  declare  the  meeting  adjourned 
permit  me  to  make  an  announcement.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  meet  the 
officers  of  the  Dairy  Union  and  State  Livestock  Breeders*  Association  and 
the   Horticulture  Society  for  a  little  while  at  my  office  before  we  finally 

part. 

The    Chairman:     At   what   hour? 

Secretary  Critchfield:     Say  one  o'clock. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  Mr.  Bayard  is  going  out  at  half-past  twelve. 
Would  it  not  be  convenient  to  meet  as  soon  as  the  officers  of  the  Live- 
stock Breeders'  Association  are  elected  and  their  business  concluded? 

Secretary  Critchfield:  That  will  be  the  arrangement.  We  will  meet 
immediately  upon  your  final  adjournment.     Adjourned. 
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EXHIBITORS  AND  SCORES 

Exhibitors,  1911,  who  received  a  score  of  90  or  above. 

Creamery  Butter 

Ephriam  Zug,  Prescott  Station   92 

Harry  E.  Ott,  Wismer   94 

W.   D.   Marshall,   Lyndell    93i 

Otis  Blish,  McCall  Ferry  93 

Brandywine  Dairies,  West  Chester   92 

O.  D.  Mott,  Edinboro  cup  95 

Guernsey  Creamery   Co.,   Guernsey   94 

H.  H.  Stivel,  Quakertown 92 

Dairy  Butter 

S.  E.  Morse  &  Son,  New  Milford 91 

Horace  T.  Smith  &  Son,  Buckmanville 90i 

Austin  Leonard  &  Son,  Troy  91i 

White  Horse  Farm,  Paoli  cup  95 

Market   Milk 

S.  E.  Morse  &  Son,  New  Milford 94 

J.  L.  Balderson,   Kennett  Square   ' 931 

John  R.  Kendig,   Pomeroy    901 

Pencoyd  Farm,  Bala  (Silver  Cup)    96 

Market  Cream 

S.  E.  Morse  &  Son,  New  Milford  (Silver  Cup) 94 

Certified   Milk 
Willowbrook  Dairy,  Willow  Grove  (Silver  Cup)   861 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  AND  CHEESE  FACTORIES  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 
Co-operative  Creameries — 

Britton  Run  Co-op.  Creamery,  Spartansburg,  Pa. 

Clinton  Creamery  Co.,  Creamton,  Pa. 

Church  Creamery  Co.,  R.  D.,  Knox,  Pa. 

East  Rush  Creamery  Co.,  East  Rush,  Pa. 

Franklindale   Creamery  Co.,   Ltd.,   R.   D.  8,  Towanda,   Pa. 

Farmers'  Co-operative  Creamery  Association,  Milnor,  Pa. 

Hadley  Creamery  Cq,,  Inc.,  Hadley,  Pa. 

Montoursville  Co-op.  Creamery  Co.,  Montoursville,  Pa. 

Little  Cooley  Creamery  Co.,  Little  Cooley,  Pa. 

Manheim  Condensed  Creamery  Co.,   Manheim,   Pa.' 

New  Bedford  Creamery  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Pa. 

Nununedah  Creamery  Co.,  Smethport,  Pa. 

Quarryville  Dairy  Co.,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

Red  Oak  Creamery  Co.,  R.  D.  84,  Spartansburg,  Pa. 

Silver  Spring  Dairy  Co.,  McCall  Ferry,  Pa. 

Sparta  Creamery  Association,  Spartansburg,  Pa. 

Spinnerstown  Dairymen's  Association,  Spinnerstown,  Pa. 

Spring  Brook  Creamery,  Dyberry,  Pa. 

Fairdale  Co-operative  Creamery,  Fairdale,  Pa. 

Fairmont  Creamery,  Font,  Pa. 

Fairview  Village   Creamery  Association,   Fairview  Village,   Pa. 

Alba  Butter  and  Cheese  Mfg.  Co.,  Alba,  Pa. 

Auburn  Four  Corners  Creamery  Co.,  Auburn  Four  Corners,  Pa. 

Austinville  Co-operative  Creamery  Co.,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 

C  Z.  Beiler  Creamery,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Cadis  Creamery  Co.,  Cadis,  Pa. 

Choconut  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Choconut,  Pa. 

Cochran  Creamery  Co.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

Gold  Spring  Dairymen's  Association,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Congo  Creamery  Co.,  Fulton  House,  Pa. 

Co-operative  Creamery,  Centerville,  Pa. 

Gorydon  Creamery,  Corydon,  Pa. 

Crystal  Spring  Dairymen's  Association,  Carversville,  Pa. 

Dairymen's  Association  of  Klecknersville,  Bath,  Pa. 

East  Troy  Creamery  Co.,  R.  D.  63,  Troy,  Pa. 

Eldersride  Creamery  Co.,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Elk  Creamery  Company,  Scandia,  Pa. 

Excelsior  Co-operative  Creamery  Co.,  Birchardville,  Pa. 

Fallsdale  Creamery  Association,  Fallsdale,  Pa. 

Farmers*  Creamery  Co.,  Woodbury,  Pa. 

Farmers'  Creamery  Association,  Worcester,  Pa. 

Farmers*  Creamery  Company,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

Farmers*  Creamery  Company,  Ltd.,  R.  D.  5,  Manheim,  Pa. 

Forest  Grove  Dairymen*s  Association,  Forest  Grove,  Pa. 

Forest  Lake  Creamery  Co.,  Forest  Lake,  Pa. 

Franklin  Co-operative  Creamery  Co.,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Friendsville   Co-operative  Creamery  Co.,  Friendsville,   Pa. 

Gap  Creamery  Company,  Gap,  Pa. 

Glyndon  Creamery  Co.,  R.  D.,  Spartansburg,  Pa. 

Goldendale  Creamery  Co.,  Inc.,  Edinburg,  Pa. 

Granville  Summit  Creamery  Co.,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 

Harford  Butter  and  Cheese  Association,  Harfard,  Pa. 

Herrick  Elgin  Butter  Factory,  Uniondale,  Pa. 

Hillegrass  Creamery,  R.   D.,  Pennsburg,   Pa. 

Hobbie  Co-op.  Creamery  Association,  Wapwallopen,  Pa. 

Iron  Bridge  Dairy  Association,  Little  Meadows,  Pa. 

Jackson  Center  Creamery  Co.,   Ltd.,  Trowbridge,  Pa. 
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Jersey  Hill  Creamery  Co.,  Rushboro,  Pa. 

Kempton  Creamery,  Kempton,  Pa. 

Lackawanna  Co-operative  Creamery,  Prompton,  Pa. 

Lawn  Creamery  Company,  Lawn,  Pa. 

Lawsville  Center  Creamery  Co.,  Lawsville  Center,  Pa. 

Liberty  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Liberty,  Pa. 

Little  Meadow  Creamery  Co.,  Little  Meadows,  Pa. 

Loux  Creamery  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Loux  Creamery  Co..  Trexlertown,  Pa. 

Lucinda  Elgin  Creamery  Co.,  Lucinda,  Pa. 

Masterson   Creamery  Association,    Mastersonville,  Pa. 

Montgomery  Creamery  Co-op.  Association,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Montrose  Creamery  Co.,  Montrose,  Pa. 

Niagara  Crean^ery  Co.,  Niagara,  Pa. 

Orrtana  Creamery  Co.,  Orrtana,  Pa. 

Perkiomen   Dairymen's  Association,  Creamery,  Pa. 

Plymouth  Valley  Creamery,  Narcissa,  Pa. 

Plumsteadville  Creamery,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 

Quaker  City  Creamery  Co.,  Brackney,  Pa. 

Rock  Glen  Creamery  Co.,  Rock  Glen,  Pa. 

Rush  Co-operative  Creamery  Co.,  Rush,  Pa. 

Salem  Creamery  Co.,  Emlenton,  Pa. 

Salem  Creamery  Co.,  Lamartine,  Pa. 

Saratoga  Creamery,  R.  D.  4,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Cilverdale  Creamery  Co.,  East  Canton,  Pa. 

Stewartstown  Co-operative  Creamery,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Sunnyburn  Creamery  Co.,  Sunnytown,  Pa. 

Union  Dairymen's  Association,  Wismer,  Pa. 

Warnick's  Dairymen's  Association,  Jamison,  Pa. 

Warren  Center  Creamery  Co.,  Warren  Center,  Pa. 

West  Jackson  Creamery,  Lawrenceville,  Pa. 

West  Lathrope  Creamery  Co.,  Nicholson,  Pa. 

Winwood  Dairy  Association,  Winwood,  Pa. 

Woodbury  Creamery  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Individually  Owned  Creameries — 


Pa. 


Arbuckle  Creamery,  R.  D.  7,  Union  City,  Pa. 

Bethlehem  Creamery,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Cloverdale  Elgin  Butter  Factory,  R.  D.  76,  Titusville, 

Dewart  Creamery,  Dewart,  Pa. 

S.  B.  Brodbeck  Creamery,  Brodbecks,  Pa. 

Bridgeton  Creamery,  Bridgeton,  Pa. 

John  L  Carter  &  Cons  Company,  Chatham,  Pa. 

Chadds  Ford  Creamery,  Chadd's  Ford  Junction, 

Darlington  Creamery,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 

Fredericksburg  Creamery,   Fredericksburg,  Pa. 

Hecktown   Creamery,   Hecktown,   Pa. 

Howard  Creamery  Co.,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 

Howard  Creamery,  Glen  Hall,  Pa. 

Jamison  Bros.  Creamery,  R.  D.  65,  Emlenton,  Pa. 

Landis  Store  Creamery,  Landis  Store,  Pa. 

Levan  Creamery,  Lenhartsville,  Pa. 

Levin  Dairymen's  Association,  R.  D.  1,  Chalfont,  Pa. 

Maple  Place  Creamery,  Lander,  Pa. 

Theo.  M.  Moyer  Creamery,  Ferndale,  Pa. 

New  Berlin  Creamery,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

New  Era  Creamery,  R.  D.  41,  Wylausing,  Pa. 

Rutland  Creamery,  Troy  Creamery  Co.,  Troy,  Pa. 

Spring  Grove  Creamery,  Spring  Forge,  Pa. 

Turbotville  Creamery,  Turbotville,  Pa. 

Troy  Creamery,  Troy,  Pa. 


Pa. 
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Abington  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  322  Linden  St.,  Scranton,  Pa.  * 

State  Line  Creamery,  Akeley,  Pa. 

Acme  Creamery,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

Albany  Creamery,  Albany,  Pa. 

G.  E.  Allen,  R.  D.  46,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Altenwald  Creamery,  Altehwald,  Pa. 

Bath  Creamery,  Bath,  Pa. 

Bear  Lake  Creamery,  Bear  Lake,  Pa. 

Beaverdam  Creamery,  R.  D.  10,  Corry,  Pa. 

Beaver  Springs  Creamery,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Bedminster  Creamery,  Bedminster,  Pa. 

Belleville  Creamery,  Belleville,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Benninger  Creamery,  Benningers,  Pa. 

Berne  Creamery,  Berne,  Pa. 

Bernville  Creamery,  Bernville,  Pa. 

Berwick  Creamery,  Berwick,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Bigart  Creamery,  Ariel,  Pa. 

Bingen  Creamery,  Bingen,  Pa. 

Birchrunville  Creamery,  Birchrunville,  Pa. 

Blooming  Glen  Creamery,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

Blue  Mountain  Creamery,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Blue  Spring  Creamery,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Blanch  Valley  Creamery,  R.  D.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

Brogueville  Creamery,  Brogueville,  Pa. 

Brookside  Creamery,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

Garrett  E.  Brownback,  Elgin  Creamery,  Pittstown,  Pa. 

Brubaker  Cream-ery,  Brubaker,  Pa. 

William  A.  Buoo,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Buffalo  Valley  Creamery,  R.  D.  1,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

B  ursonville  Creamery,  Springtown,  Pa. 

Butler  Pure  Milk  Company,  Inc.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Champion  Creamery,  Landisville,  Pa. 

E.  S.  Clark  Creamery,  Akeley,  Pa. 

Clear  Spring  Creamery,  R.  D.  2,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Clemo  Creamery,   Clemo,  Pa. 

Clifford  Creamery  Co.,  Clifford,  Pa. 

Clintondale  Creamery,  Clintondale,  Pa. 

Cold   Spring  Creamery,   Loysville,   Pa. 

Cold  Springs  Creamery,  Montandon,  Pa. 

Columbus  Creamery,  Columbus,  Pa. 

Hunter  Patterson   Creamery,  Webster  Mills,  Pa. 

Coopersl)i;rg  Butter  Factory,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

Cottage  Hill  Creamery,  R.  D.  5,  Union  City,  Pa. 

Crystal  Spring  Creamery,  Berlin,  Pa. 

Cumberland  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Deep  Run  Creamery,  R.  D.  2,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Deep  Park  Creamery,  1024  R.  E.  T.  Bldg.,  Landenberg,  Pa. 

Wilson  H.  Degler  Creamery,  Womelsdorf,  Pa. 

Denver  Creamery,  Denver,  Pa. 

Deodate  Creamery,  Deodate,  Pa. 

Dillsburg  Elgin  Creamery,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

Douglassville  Creamery,  Douglassville,  Pa. 

Drakes  Corner  Creamery,  Hatfield,  Pa. 

East  Berlin  Creamery,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

East  Branch  Creamery,  R.  D.,  Cpartansburg,  Pa. 

East  Greenville  Creamery,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 

Empire  Creamery,  North  East,  Pa. 

Energy  Elgin  Butter  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Ephraim  Zug  Company,  Prescott,  Pa. 

Fairview  Creamery,  Blainsport,  Pa. 

Featherman  &  Fabel  Creamery,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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Fleetwood  Creamery,  -Fleetwood,  Pa. 

H.  H.  Fogelsanger  &  Co.,  Creamery,  Green  Village,  Pa. 

Fount  Dale  Creamery,  Fayetteville,  Pa. 

P.  J.  Foust  Creamery,  Sigmund,  Pa. 

Franconia  Creamery,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Franklin  Corners  Creamery,  R.  D.  1,  Fairview,  Pa. 

Gablesville  Creamery,  R.  D.  1,  Bechtelsville,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Gailey  Creamery,  New  Park,  Pa. 

Henry  G.  George  Creamery,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Gibertsville  Creamery,  New  Berlinville,  Pa. 

Daniel  S.  Givler  Creamery,  Denver,  Pa. 

Glenside  Creamery,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 

Glenwood  Cheese  Factory,  Glenwood,  Pa. 

Green  Tree  Dairymen's  Association,  Inc.,  Obelisk,  Pa. 

Griesemersville  Creamery,  Griesemersville,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Grisinger  Creamery,  McConnellsville,  Pa. 

Guernsey  Creamery,  Guernsey,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Haldeman  Creamery,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 

Abraham  F.  Halteman  Creamery,  Franconia,  Pa. 

Hanover  Creamery  Co.,  Hanover.   Pa. 

Harleysville  Creamery,  Harleysville,  Pa. 
-Harmonsburg  Butter  Factory,  Harmonsburg,  Pa. 

Harrisville  Creamery  Co.,  Harrisville,  Pa. 

D.  &  W.  H.  Hartman  Creamery,  Oley,  Pa. 
-TIatch  Hallow  Creamery,  Union  City,  Pa. 

Hawthorne  Creamery,  Monroeton,  Pa. 

Edward  Helb  Creamery,  Railroad,  Pa. 

Herbine  &  Kime  Creamery,  First  Street,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 

Herstand  Creamery,  Spring  City,  Pa. 
^H.  H.  Heyburn  Creamery,  Brandywine  Summit,  Pa. 

High  Ground  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  Hop  Bottom,  Pa. 

High  Lake  Creamery,  High  Lake,  Pa. 

Hillchurch    Creamery,   Hillchurch,   Pa. 

W.  C.  Hinsbaugh  Creamery,  Centerville,  Ca. 

Hires  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Charles  Hoffman  Creamery,  Mount  Cobb,  Pa. 

George  W.   Hoffman  creamery.   North  Wales,   Pa. 
.John  Holly  Creamery,  Colmar,  Pa. 

Hosensack   Creamery,   Hosensack,  Pa. 

Howard  Creamery,  Inc.,  103  E.  High  Street,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
.Jacob  S.  Hummel  Company,  Saylorsvurg,  Pa. 

India  Creek. Creamery,  Franconia,  Pa. 

India  Creek  Creamery,  R.  D.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

Ironville  Creamery,  Hallertown,  Pa. 

I.  X.  L.  Creamery,  Inc.,  Friedens,  Pa. 

Jersey    Shore    Creamery,   Jersey   Shore,    Pa. 

Johnstown  Sanitary  Dairy  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Jordan  Creamery,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Katans  Creamery,  R.  D.  11,  Corry,  Pa. 

Kellers  Church  Creamery,  Kellers  Church,  Pa. 

Kimberton  Creamery,  Kimberton,  Pa. 

Klinesville  Creamery,  Klinesville,  Pa. 

Klopp  &  Kalbach  Creamery,  North  Heidelberg,  Pa. 

F.  H.  H.  Knight  Creamery,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Samuel  Koons  Creamery,  Gratesford,  Pa. 

H.  S.  Kratz  Creamery,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Kreidersville  Creamery,  R.  D.  3,  Kreidersville,  Pa. 

Kunkle  &  Pyle  Creamery,  Gatchellville,  Pa. 

Kutztown   Creamery,   Kutztown,   Pa. 

Lackawanna  Dairy  Co.,  Main  Street,  Nicholson,  Pa. 

Lake  Como  Butter  Mfg.  Co.,  Lake  Como,  Pa. 

Lanark  Creamery,  Lanark,  Pa. 
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Lancaster  Creamery  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lander  Creamery  Co.,  Lander,  Pa. 

R.  D.  Landis  Creamery,  Milford  Square,  Pa;. 

J.  S.  Lavery  Creamery,  Lavery,  Pa. 

Nathan  H.  Leaser  Creamery,  Palm,  Pa. 

Lebanon  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Derry  Church,  Pa. 

Lenover  Creamery,  Lenover,  Pa. 

Austin  Leonard  &  Son,  R.  D.  63,  Troy,  Pa. 

Le  Raysville  Creamery  Co.,  Le  Raysville,  Pa. 

Limekiln  Creamery,  Limekiln,  Pa. 

Limeport  Creamery,  Limeport,   Pa. 

Lincolnville  Creamery  Co.,  R.  D.  4,  Union  City,  Pa. 

Loganton  Creamery,  Loganton,  Pa. 

Lovell's  Creamery,  R.  D.  9,  Corry,  Pa. 

John  McDonald  Creamery,  Londonderry,  Pa.. 

McKean  Creamery,  McKean,  Pa. 

Maginness  &  Beiler,  Christiana,  Pa. 

Maiden  Creek  Creamery,  Calcium,  Pa. 

Mainland  Creamery,  Mainland,  Pa. 

Manheim  Creamery,  Manheim,  Pa. 

Manifold  &  Wallace  Creamery,  York  Street,  Highrock,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Markley  Creamery,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Meek  Creamery,  Meckville,  Pa. 

Mifflinburg  Creamery  Co.,  Miffiinburg,  Pa. 

Mill  Creek  Creamery,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

Irvin  Miller  Creamery,  Reading,  Pa. 

Mill  Village  Creamery,  Mill  Village,  Pa. 

Millville  Creamery  Co.,  Millville,  Pa. 

Milroy  Creamery  Co.,  Milroy,  Pa. 

Minerva  Creamery,  525  1st  Aye.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa;. 

Mohrsville   Creamery,   Mohrsville,  Pa. 

Moorestown  Creamery,  Moorestown,  Pa. 

Johnston   Moorhead  Creamery,  Sample  Run,  Pa. 

Mount  Bethel  Creamery  Co.,  Mount  Bethel,  Pa. 

Mount  Pleasant  Creamery  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Moyer  &  Eby  Creamery,  Campbelltown,  Pa. 

E.  C.  Musselman  Creamery,  Overton,  Pa. 

Myerstown  Creamery,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

Neshannock  Falls  Butter  Co.,  Neshannock  Falls,  Pa.. 

New  Galena  Creamery,  Levin,  Pa. 

New  Jerusalem  Creamery,  New  Jerusalem,  Pa. 

North  Branch   Creamery,   Perkasie,   Pa. 

North  Warren  Creamery,  R.  D.  2,  Warren,  Pa. 

Overshort  Creamery,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Creamery  Co.,  Inc.,  Knoxville,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Creamery  Co.,  Milan,  Pa. 

Perkiomenville  Creamery,  Perkiomenville,  Pa*. 

Petersville  Creamery,  Kreidersville,  Pa. 

S.  E.  Phiel  Creamery,  Williamson,  Pa. 

Piersons  Creamery,  Waymart,  Pa. 

Pikeland  Creamery  Co..  Anselman,  Pa.. 

Pipersville  Creamery,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

Pleasant  Valley  Creamery  Co.,   Milton,  Pa.. 

Pleasantville   Creamery,  Manatawny,  Pa. 

Pocono  Creamery,  Tannersville,  Pa. 

Porters  Creamery,  Porters  Sideling,  Pa. 

Prospect  Creamery,  Prospect,  Pa. 

Pugtown  Creamery,  R.  D.  1,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Reifsnyder  &  Fry  Creamery,  R.  D.  1,  Denver,  Pa. 

Reisst,  Nissley  &  Co.,  Creamery,  Mount  Joy,  Pa..  , 

Richardson's  Creamery,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

Chas.  M.  Richardson's  Creamery,  Bcrnville,  Pa.. 
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Richlandtown  Creamery,  Richlandtown,  Pa. 
Rock  Springs  Creamery,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
Rome  Creamery,  Towanda,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Rose  &  Co.  Creamery,  R.  D.  2,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
Rosedale   Creamery,   Shelly,   Pa. 
Rushing  Spring  Creamery,  Kumry,  Pa. 
Salfordville  Creamery,  Salfordville,  Pa. 
Salona  Creamery,  Salona,  Pa. 

Sassamansville   Creamery   Co.,   Sassamansville,   Pa. 
Schuler  Bros.  Creamery,  Vera  Cruz,  Pa. 
Geo.  Seip  Creamery,  Lcnhartsville,  Pa. 
P.  E.  &  W.  Sharpless  Co.  Creamery,  Ward,   Pa. 
Shartlesville  Creamery,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 
W.  R.  Shuler  Creamery,  Zionsville,  Pa. 
.    Silverthorn  Creamery,  Edinboro,  Pa. 
Harry  W.  Smith  Creamery,  Kresgeville,  Pa. 
South  Gibson  Creamery  Association,  South  Gibson,  Pa. 
A.  A.  Spannutt  Creamery,  R.  D.,  Myerstown,  Pa. 
Springboro  Creamery,  Springboro,  Pa. 
Star  Creamery,  Elk  Lake,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Stauffer  Creamery  No.  1,  Bechtelsville,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Stauffer  Creamery  Co.  No.  2,  R.  D.,  Oley,  Pa. 
Steen's  Creameries,  Butler,  Pa. 
D.  R.  Stephens  Creamery  Co.,  Sayre,  Pa. 
Charles  H.  Stickell  Creamery,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Jacob  S.  Stover  Creamery,  Tohickon,  Pa. 
Stumptown  Creamery,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 
Table  Rock  Creamery,  Table  Rock,  Pa. 
Tinicum  Creamery,  Bedminster,  Pa. 
J.  Trumbauer  &  Son  Creamery,  Finland,  Pa. 
Trumbauersville  Creamery,  Trumbauersville,   Pa. 
Turner  &  Wescott  Creamery,  Glenroy,  Pa. 
Wm.  F.  Unger  Creamery,  Lederachsville,  Pa. 
Wm.  F.  Unger  Creamery,  Schwenkville,  Pa. 
Aaron  Walmer  Creamery,  Myerstown,  Pa. 
Wattsburg  Creamery,   Wattsburg,   Pa. 
R.  N.  Weatherford  Creamery,  Lyon  Valley,  Pa. 
West  Auburn  Creamery,  West  Auburn,  Pa. 
West  Branch  Creamery,  Muncy,  Pa. 

West  Chester  Dairy,  110  W.  Washington  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Westgrove  Creamery,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Wheir  Lake  Creamery,  Gilbert,  Pa. 
Farmers'  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Willow  Hill  Creamery,  Willow  Hill,  Pa. 
Yellowhouse  Creamery,  Yellowhouse,  Pa. 
Youngs  Creamery,  Youngs,   Pa. 
Peter  Zacharias  Creamery,  Reading,  Pa. 

Co-operative  Cheese  Factories — 

Co-operative  Cheese  Factory,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Congo  Creamery  Co.,  Congo,  Pa. 

Eastern   Bradford  Cheese  Co.,  Le  Raysville,  Pa. 

Farmers'  Creamery  Association,  Worcester,  Pa. 

Kinney  Co-op.  Cheese  Factory,  Kinney,  Pa. 

Farmers*  Protective  Association,  Linesville,  Pa. 

Lix  Co-operative  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.,  Athens,  Pa. 

Millerton  Co-op.  Cheese  Co.,  Millerton,  Pa. 

Moserville  Co-op.  Cheese  Factory,  Wells,  Pa. 

Myersburg  Co-gp.  Butter  &  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Towanda,  Pa. 

North  Rome  Co-op.  Creamery,  R.  F.  D.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Osceola  Cheese  Factory,  Osceola,  Pa. 
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Oswayo  Co-op.  Cheese  Factory,  Oswayo,  Pa. 
Trinket  Co-op.  Cheese  Factory,  Ulster,  Pa. 
Union  Dairymen's  Association,  Wismer,  Pa. 

Individually  Owned  Cheese  Factories — 

Andrews  Settlemen  Cheese  Factory,  Andrews  Settlement,  Pa. 

John  Baurnback  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Union  City,  Pa. 

B.  Beach  Cheese  Factory,  Sunderlandville,  Pa. 

E.  A.  Bean  Cheese  Factory,  Knoxville,  Pa. 

Bean  &  Murdock  Cheese  Factory,  Westfield,  Pa. 

E.  S.  Bell  &  Co.,  Cheese  Factory,  Austinburg,  Pa. 

Bertram  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  26,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

Bingham  Center  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.,  Ulysses,  Pa. 

Birchard  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  21,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Bragdon  Cheese  Factory,  Waterford,  Pa. 

T.  J.  Carmody  &  Co.,  Cheese  Factory,  Elkland,  Pa. 

John  E.  Case  Cheese  Factory,  Turtlepoint,  Pa. 

Chatham  Valley  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Middlebury  Center,  Pa. 

Cherry  Flats  Cheese  Factory,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Chestnut  Hill  Cheese  Factory,  Bear  Lake,  Pa. 

Chrystal  Cheese  Factory,  Chrystal,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Clark  Cheese  Co.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Lawrence  Clark  &  Co.,  Cheese  Factory,  Beaver  Center,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Close  Cheese  Factory,  Keeneyville,  Pa. 

Cloverdale  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Chas.  J.  Conable  Cheese  Factory,  Gold,  Pa. 

Fred  S.  Coolidge  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.,  Gillette,  Pa. 

Coryland  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.,  Gillette,  Pa. 

Crossingville  Cheese  Factory,  Crossingville,  Pa. 

Drakes  Corner  Creamery,  Hatfield,   Pa. 

Drakes  Mills  Cheese  Factory,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

East  Greenville  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  3,  North  East,  Pa. 

East  Greenville  Cheese  Factory,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 

Eleven  Mile  Cheese  Factory,  Eleven  Mile,  Pa. 

Ellisburg  Cheese  Factory,  Ellisburg,  Pa. 

Eldred  Cheese  Factory,  Eldred,  Pa. 

Erie  County  Milk  Association,  Erie,  Pa. 

Espyville  Cheese  Factory,  Espyville,  Pa. 

Excelsior  Cheese  Factory,  Wattsburg,  Pa. 

Fairview  Creamery,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Fairview,  Pa. 

Forest  Home  Cheese  Factory,  Waterford,  Pa. 

Frances  Cheese  Co.,  Girard,  Pa. 

Fraconia  Creamery,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Franklin  Center  Cheese  Factory,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

French  Creek  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Waterford,  Pa. 

Garland  Cheese  Factory,  Garland,  Pa. 

Golden  Rod  Cheese  Co.,  Cambridge,  Pa. 

Gravel  Deerlick  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.,  Knoxville,  Pa. 

Greeley  &  Obert  Cheese  Factory,  Lincolnville,  Pa. 

Abraham  F.  Halterman  Cheese  Factory,  Franconia,  Pa. 

Edward  Hishman  Cheese  Factory,  Venango,  Pa. 

Holly  Bros.  Cheese  Factory,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Honeoye  Cheese  Factory,  Honeoye,  Pa. 

L.  W.  Howden  Cheese  Factory,  Coryville,  Pa. 

Chas.  Hunt  Cheese  Factory,  Hickox,  Pa. 

Jewell  Cheese  Factory,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Long  Cheese  Factory,  Saegerstown,  Pa. 

Lottsville  Cheese  Factory,  Lottsville,  Pa. 

McStay  &  Edwards  Cheese  Factory,  Elmer,  Pa. 

Mainland   Creamery,   Mainland,  Pa. 

Matthews  Run  Cheese  Factory,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

Mende  Bros.  Cheese  Factory,  1245  So,  llth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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F.  A.  Millet  Cheese  Factory,  Ulysses,  Pa. 

Millport  Cheese  Factory,  Millport,  Pa. 

Moslertown  Cheese  Factory,  Moslertown,  Pa. 

Mystic  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

Naseby  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  6,  North  East,  Pa. 

Newell  Brook  Cheese  Factory,  Eldred,  Pa. 

Nodine  Cheese  Factory,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

North  Bingham  Cheese  Factory,  North  Bingham,  Pa. 

Northfork  Cheese   Factory,   Northfork,   Pa. 

North  Rome  Creamery,  R.  F.  D.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Palmer  Creamery  &  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Conneautville,  Pa. 

Rileyville  Creamery  Co.,  Rileyville,  Pa. 

Rockdale  Center  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  27,  Millers  Station,  Pa. 

Salfordville  Creamery,  Salfordville,  Pa. 

Shinglehouse  Cheese  Factory,  Shinglehouse,  Pa. 

Springboro  Creamery,  Springboro,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Squire  Cheese  Factory,  Townville,  Pa. 

Daniel  Strong  Cheese  Factory,  Wells,  Pa. 

Summit  Central  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D,  2,  Erie,  Pa. 

Sylvester  Cheese  Factory,  Westfield,  Pa. 

Tioga  Cheese  Factory,  Tioga,  Pa. 

F.  W.  &  Wm.  Trowbridge  Cheese  Factory,  Westfield,  Pa. 

Alex.  Wass  Cheese  Factory,  Little  Marsh,  Pa. 

Waterford  Cheese  Factory,  Waterford,  Pa. 

West  End  Creamery,  Telford,  Pa. 

West  Farmington  Cheese  Factory,  Inc.,  Osceola,  Pa. 

Westford   Cheese   Factory,   Westford,  Pa. 

West  Union  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Union  City,  Pa. 

C.  M.  Wheeler  Cheese  Factory,  Leboeuf,  Pa. 

White  Corners  Cheese  Factory,  Harrison  Valley,   Pa. 

Woodcock  Cheese  Factory,  Woodcock,  Pa. 

Woodcock  Valley  Cheese  Factory,  R.  F.  D.  12,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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